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PREFACE. 


In offering this little volume the author desires to call atten¬ 
tion to the portions of it that he has worked out in his own way 
and that are, as far as he is aware, new features, (t) A quali¬ 
tative test for titanium in the presmee of mnadium. (2) The 
annealed test for chromium in steel. {^) The test for annealing 
in steel. (4) The pouring of tlie indicator into the solution wlien 
titrating for vanadium and chromium in stetT in the })resencc 
of either or both elements. (5) The determination of small 
amounts of copi)er and nick(‘l in steel and f(n’ro-va.nadium l)y 
first separating the ('oppia* and nickel from tlu^ bulk of the iron 
and vanaxliiim by nu‘ans of potassium fm'ricyanide. ((>) Tlie 
EXACT determination of phosphorus in ferro vaiKulium, demon¬ 
strating that as little as oiu‘eighth of tlu‘. actual phosphorus may 
lie obtained by the ordinary procc^sses. fy) 11ie application 
of the new heating wire to a, combustion tube*. (S) 'Vlw modificnl 
method for higlua* ptu* ccaits of nickel. (()) 'FIu' dctca'minatioa 
of silicon i-arl)id(‘ in old plumbago cru('ibl(\s and rrs kkistenc'E 
TinCRiciN. (10) aaitomatic laboratory still, (i i) Tlu^ simple 
laboratory method for making day combustion Iioats. (12) 
The method for amu‘aling IladlicTrs stenT ( method 

for th<‘ rapid volunutiT* dctt‘rinina.tion of mangaiu‘S(‘ in the 
pr(‘si‘nct‘ of iron, calcium and magiu‘siuni, by rnc^ans of potassium 
f(‘rricvanidt‘. (i.]) Tli(‘ n(*w form of potash a.bsorption and 
\vt‘ighing■ ajjparatus for carbon dioxidec (15) 'V\w new form 
of ('omlmstioii train. 

I'la* test for aiUK'aline; in sl(‘(‘l was lirsl sugg(‘st(‘d to th(‘ writen* 
about ten (ir twcK’c years ae;o by Dr. F. S. Johnson. Th(‘author 
lias since studied il in its apjilieation loall kinds of alloy stcats. 

It is th(‘ aiithorb lioj)c that, at h'ast, sonu^ of tiu; information 
containt‘d in tlii. b(>ol: may prov{‘ as lutpful to its readers as it 
has to him. 


HI 


PiTTSBCrt.H, Pa., July o c^oS. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The author wishes: isL — To devote the preface of the second 
edition of his book to emphasizing the generalization, or rule 
which he believes should guide those who wish to experiment in 
the alloying of iron with other elements: The general statement 
can be expressed as follows: If iron be combined by fusion with 
notable quantities of an element whose melting point is very 
much below that of iron, the tendency is to produce a metal of 
inferior physical properties, but if iron be combined with an 
element whose melting point is nearly that or higher than that of' 
iron, then the tendency is to produce a metal of superior physical 
properties. 

It would seem safe to add that the lower the melting point 
of the non-ferrous element, the more inferior ilm resultant 
metal and tlie higher the melting point of ihv non fcTrous con¬ 
stituent, tlie more valuable the properties of the resulting metal. 

The common enemies of steel are phosphorus (m. p. 44^' (\) 
atui sulphur (m. p. 114 to 120® (*!.) Much has been written 
about tlu‘ evil elTects of nitrogen in steel; with a melting point of 
this is to be expectc^d. Tin alloys ,r(‘a,dily with 
iron and the writcT knows from his own experiments that 0.400 
per cent of tin ('auses in steti botli ('old and red shortness. Its 
melting ]H)int is 242''('. L(‘ad (m. p. bismuth (m. ]>. 

270 (\) and cadmium (m. p. 421" ('.) an^ to f(‘ar(‘d as mnu'h as 
tin. ArM'uie ('m. p. 4S0'* ('. under pre^ssure), zinc (m. p. 4 i(/T\), 
antimony ('.) and aluminum (05«S'’(cannot (expected 

to pr()diH(‘ dc^arabh* alloys with iron, ('oppeue whose' nu'lting 
point fioS, •; (’•) is 447'’(h below tin* nu'lting point of iron 
(i=;2o'(\| (aus(*s notahh' rc'd shortnc'ss wlum prc'stml to tlu^ 
cxtvnt (»f I pc'r ecmt and k'ss, dc'ptmding on the amount of 
carbon, cic., prtesent. 
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The beneficial results of alloying iron with elements near its 
own melting point, such as chromium (1505'^ C.), nickel (1450^^ 
C.), cobalt (1490° C.), are matters of everyday metallurgical 
knowledge. Vanadium with a still higher melting point, around 
1700° C., is famous for its useful combinations with iron in 
conjunction with chromium or tungsten, or both. Great claims 
are made for the beneficial effect of combining titanium with 
iron but, as yet, in quantities of less than i per cent. The 
author ventures the prediction, that this element will be com¬ 
bined with iron in greater quantities producing results that will 
justify the expense.* Advancing still higher in the scale of 
melting point, molybdenum stands out as an element that has 
been alloyed with iron in notable quantities with splendid results 
but its high price has caused its replacement by the cheaper 
element, tungsten whose still higher melting point of 3000° C. 
makes it the logical superior of molybdenum with a melting 
point approximating 2500° C. 

Last of all we come to carbon which does not melt at ail but 
finally succumbs to the temperature of the electric arc, by 
volatilizing around 3500^^ C. This most wonderful of all of the 
elements can be truly styled the exponent and intensifier of all 
the virtues that steel possesses. 

2nd. — Attention is directed to the author’s method for the 
determination of phosphorus in tungsten bearing materials. 

yd. — To*his method for the determination of tungsten in 
its ores. 

4/A. — To his method for the determination of sulphur in 
alloy steels by heating the insoluble carbides, which carry the 
major part of the sulphur, to a yellow heat in a stream of acid — 
carrying hydrogen, evolving the sulphur from sulphates such as 
barium sulphate in the same manner, as hydrogen sulphide. 

^th. — To his modification of Brunck’s method for nickel in 
steel. 

The experimenter should insist on alloys that are free from low melting 
elements such as aluminum or any of the above; as free as at all possible, or 
otherwise he may condemn the high melting elements for the shortcomings of low 
ones that he has added unawares. 
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6 th, — To his method for the titration of iron or vanadium, or 
both, in the presence of uranium, getting the latter by difference, 
all in the one operation, after having weighed all as total oxides. 

^th. -- To his method for the determination of uranium in 
ores, in ferro-uranium and in steels. 

Uh, — To the complete methods for the analysis of cobalt 
steels and cobalt metals. 

gth, — To the author’s investigation of the cause of bark in 
pipe-annealed steel. 

loth. — To his tapered clay combustion tube, eliminating all 
rubber stoppers. 

nth. -To his milling machine, one piece nichrome triangle 
and the plan and views of the laboratory rooms. 

12///. ’'Fhe second edition contains 200 pages of additional 
material. 

13///. The author wishes to thank all of those who have made 
the second edition of this book possible by investing in the first 
edition. 

He has endeavored to bring his book up to the latest and 
best analytical practice in iron, steel and its alloys. He has 
added chapters on the testing of lubricating oils, coal, iron ores, 
lluorspar, Iimestoni% sand and fire-brick to save some of his 
younger readers tlu‘ time he has .si)ent in wading through the 
maze of literatur(‘ on sonu‘ of these topics, especially the first one. 


riTrsitt;K<ni, P\., Oft. 10, ifMS- 
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ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL STEELS, STEEL¬ 
MAKING ALLOYS AND GRAPHITE. 


CHAPTER I. 

QUALITATIVE TESTS FOR CHROMIUM, TUNGSTEN, 
NICKEL, MOLYBDENUM, ETC. 

Dissolve 0.200 gram of the sample with 5 c.c. i : 3 sul¬ 
phuric acid in 152.4 (6 inches) by 16 mm. test tube. Also 
0.200 gram of a plain carbon steel in the same way. Place 
the two tests in boiling water for a half hour. 

The plain carbon steel will be free from black sediment and 
practically water white as to color. If the unknown contains 
as little as 0.2 or 0.3 per cent of chromium it will look distinctly 
greener than the known steel. Nickel also i)roduccs this effect, 
but the color is not so marked. 

If the steel has 0.100 to 0.3 per cent of tungsten a Idack insol¬ 
uble residue will be found in the l)ott()m of the tube. This 
black sediment forms also with similar amounts of molybdenum 
and phosphorus. But on addition of i c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid 
to such a solution the black entirely disappears if due to the 
presence of the two last named elements. The black precipi¬ 
tate, if caused by a small ([uantity of tungsten, on addition of 
the nitric acid, changes to a yellow one. If the amount of 
the latter is small it is better to jm! the test tube back on the 
water bath and ])ermit the tungstic acid to settle for two hours, 
when it can be seen plainly as a yellow spiral thread rising up 
through the solution by giving the test tube a rotary motion. 
The black residue of phosphide can be recognized by filtering 
it out and dropping i : 1 hydrochloric acid on it, when the 
characteristic odor of phosphine is obtained. Or it can be 
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dissolved off the filter with 1.20 nitric acid and the filtrate 
precipitated with molybdate solution after boiling it with a 
slight excess of potassium permanganate. Finish as in plain 
steel to get the yellow precipitate. If steels are quite high 
in sihcon, the silicic acid and the carbon, together, produce 
black flakes that float about. They turn to white ones on 
being heated with 1.20 nitric acid on a water bath for an hour 
or two. 

The annealed test for chromium is given under Annealing 
of Steel.’' (See page 345.) 

Molybdenum. 

A further qualitative test for the latter element is as follows: 
Dissolve 0.500 gram of sample in 25 c.c. of i : i hydrochloric 
acid. Boil till action ceases, using a 254 by 25.4 mm. (10 by 
I inch) tube. Heat further with 2.5 grams of potassium chlo¬ 
rate until a clear solution has been obtained or the residue, if 
any, is a bright yellow. Add an equal volume of water. Filter 
without washing. Dissolve 10 grams of potassium hydroxide 
in 10 c.c, of water. Add this to the filtered solution. Boil for 
five minutes. Filter. Do not wash. Pour 8 c.c. of this filtrate 
into a 254 by 25.4 mm. tube. Add cone, hydrochloric acid 
until crystals form. Dilute with water to 30 c.c. Add a few 
grains of granulated tin. Heat to the first indication of boiling; 
remove from heat immediately and cool. Add to the cold 
solution 2 c.c. of potassium sulphocyanate. A light brownish 
red indicates 0.2 or 0.3 per cent of molybdenum. A distinct 
red indicates i to 2 per cent and a deep red higher amounts 
of molybdenum. This is a fine test, but if the mistake is made 
of boiling the solution too long with the tin scarcely any color 
is obtained. Bring, therefore, to incipient boiling, only, after 
putting in the grains of tin. Then remove at once from the 
fire and test with the KCNS as already described. For nickel 
the quantitatiye analysis as given on page 164 is so rapidly 
carried out that it constitutes an easy qualitative test also. 

For qualitative tests for titanium and vanadium see page 4. 
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For qualitative tests for copper in steel see page 151. For 
qualitative tests for copper in ferro-vanadium see page 154. 
For qualitative test for nickel in steel see, also, page 10. 

Qualitative test for cobalt: (See page 303.) 

Qualitative test for nickel: Dissolve 0.5 gram of the steel 
as given for vanadium on page 4. When the red fumes 
are gone cool; add 2 grams of citric acid and then ammonia 
until the solution is ammoniacal and clear. Now introduce a 
solution of dimethylglyoxime of the strength given on page 176. 
A scarlet precipitate will form if nickel is present. See also 
page 303 if the chemist wishes to first remove the iron before 
adding the “dimethyr’ which is a better way if the per cent 
of nickel is very small. 

Qualitative test for titanium in the presence of vanadium: 
Dissolve the steel as for vanadium as given on page 4 but in 
a small boiling flask, using 0.5 gram of sample. Then perox- 
idize as described on page 23 taking proportionately smaller 
amounts of the sodium peroxide and car 1 x)nate. Redissplve 
the iron hydroxide, after washing it with peroxide water, and 
peroxidize again, and so on until some of the filtrate from the 
iron hydroxide no longer gives a vanadium test with HuGo on 
being boiled down to one-half with twice its bulk of cone, nitric 
acid. The iron hydroxide can then l)e dissolved with 1.20 nitric 
acid and be tested with liydrogen peroxide for Ti. The iron 
hydroxide will contain all of the Ti, free from V. 



CHAPTER II. 


* ANALYSIS OF VANADIUM STEEL AND FERRO-VANADIUM. 

"T"he determination of vanadium in the presence of tungsten, 
xm, chromium, nickel, manganese, silicon, molybdenum, 
-'nd aluminum has been studied by the author. It 
the latter’s aim to produce modified methods that 
speed, simplicity and accuracy. The underlying 
ire well known and have been variously applied by 
chemists. 


Qualitative Tests. 

Absence of Titanium. 

A qualitative test for vanadium can be completed in a half 
hour or less, even in the presence of 4 per cent of chromium, 
although there be but 0.05 per cent of vanadium in solution. 
Dissolve 0.500 gram of steel in a 254 by 25.4 mm. test tube 
(10 by I inch) in 10 c.c. i : 3 sulphuric acid, heating until action 
ceases, adding a little water, if necessary, to dissolve any sul¬ 
phate of iron that may separate during the boiling. 5 c.c. of 
concentrated nitric acid are used to oxidize the iron and hypo- 
vanadic acid. Heating is continued until red fumes disappear. 
If tungsten be present, filter through paper. Filter without 
washing. Pour some of the filtered or unfiltered fluid, as the 
case may be, into two 152 by 16 mm. test tubes, allowing about 
5 c.c. of the solution to each tube. To one of these portions 
add 5 c.c. of sodium peroxide dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid. To the other add 5 c.c. of water. The portion to which 
the sodium peroxide was added assumes a reddish brown shade 
if vanadium is present. 

* From a paper read before the Pittsburgh section of the American Chemical 
Soc., Jan. 23, 1908, 
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If there be enough chromium to give the solution a dark 
green tint, then hold the tubes against an illuminated white 
shade. The vanadic solution containing peroxide will plainly 
show a browner tint than its mate, to which no peroxide was 
added. The white shade greatly lessens the interference of 
the chrome green. The peroxide is prepared by dissolving 3.5 
grams of sodium peroxide in 125 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid and 
diluting with distilled water to 500 c.c. Add the water last, 
when preparing the peroxide solution. 

Qualitative Test for Vanadium in the Presence 
OF Titanium. 

Recent works on steel analysis give the peroxide qualitative 
test for vanadium and titanium but dismiss the subject with 
comment that cither element interferes with the qualitative 
test for the other. The writer has overcome this interference 
by the use of ferrous ammonium sulphate which, as far as he 
is aware, is a new departure. By this means as little as o.roo 
per cent of titanium can be detected without the least difficulty 
in the presence of ten times as much vanadium, in si)ite of the 
fact that the color of vanadium with peroxide is much stronger 
than that of titanium and hydrogen peroxide. The princii)Ie 
involved is, briefly, that ferrous ammonium sulphate discharges 
the brick red color obtained by mixing a vanadic solution with 
hydrogen peroxide more quickly than it docs the yellow shade 
of the titanic acid and HoOo. An extract from the author’s 
experimental records illustrates the procedure. The regular 
ferrous ammonium sul])hate standard as given for vanadium 
titrations, later in this chapter, was used for the experiments 
(A) and (R) and other similar ones. 

Ex]3eriment A was repeated with gradual increase of vanadium 
up to I per cent V, keej)ing the titanium still at 0.13 per cent, 
with results identical with the above, so that even with ten 
times as much vanadium the latter was decolorized more quickly, 
and was slower in regaining color, when peroxide was again 
added, than the titanium. 
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Expebiment A. 



Reagent. 

Result. 

Mixture No. i. 



f 500 mg. plain carbon 
steel, 8 mg. 8% Fer- 
J ro Ti, 10 mg. of 
21.8% Ferro V, or 
0.13% Ti and 0.436% 
V. 

ist, added 5 c.c. H2O2 
solution. 

2d, added 5 c.c. ferrous 
sulphate. 

3d, added 5 c.c. more 
of sulphate. 

4th, added 5 c.c. of 
H2O2 again. 

Brick red color. 

Faded to distinct yel¬ 
low. 

Decolorized. 

Return of distinct yel¬ 
low. 

Mixture No. 2. 



r5oo mg. plain carbon 
steel, 10 mg. of 
22.0% Ferro V, or 
0.44% V. No Ti 

L added. 

ist, same as above. 

2d, as in 2d No. i. 

3d, as in 3d No. i. 

4tli, as in 4th No. i. 

Brick red color. 

Brick red nearly all 
gone. 

Brick red all gone. 

No return of red color 
until 10 minutes had 
elapsed. 


A mixture containing i per cent V with 0.500 gm. plain steel 
behaved in the same manner as given in B. Vanadium grad¬ 
ually regains its red. A glance at the tabulation shows that, 
if the chemist wishes to detect titanium in the presence of vana¬ 
dium, he need only resort to the simple expedient of adding 
slowly, a c.c. at a time, the ferrous ammonium sulphate stand¬ 
ard to the qualitative vanadium test. If it gradually fades 
from a brick red to a bright yellow then titanium is surely 
present. But if the red or brown tint fades directly to a nearly 
colorless condition without showing a clear bright yellow then, 
at least, not more than a trace of titanium is present. 

To render the qualitative tests decisive one should proceed 
exactly as outlined in the table as to amounts of peroxide and 
sulphate added. Under the conditions given the tests are very 
satisfactory. 

Further, the color of plain vanadium steel with hydrogen per¬ 
oxide is different from that obtained in like manner with tita¬ 
nium. Much vanadium (0.40 per cent) gives a strong brick red. 
Small amounts yield a brown. Titanium color with hydrogen 
peroxide is always a clear yellow unless vanadium is present. 
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Experiment B. 


Mixture No. i. 
r 500 mg. plain steel, 8 
J mg. 8% Ferro Ti, or 

1 0.13% Ti. 


Mixture No. 2. 
r 500 mg. plain steel, 
< 10 mg. 22.15% Ferro 

L V, or 0.44% V. 


Reagent. 


ist, added 5 c.c. H2O2. 

2d, added 5 c.c. sul¬ 
phate. 

3d, added i c.c. more 
of sulphate. 

4th, added i c.c. more 
of sulphate. 

5th, added i c.c. more 
of sulphate. 

6th, added i c.c. more 
of sulphate. 

7th, added i c.c. more 
of sulphate. 

8th, ad(led i c.c. more 
of sulphate. 

9th, added i c.c. more 
of sulphate. 

loth, added 1 c.ca more 
of sulphate. 

I ith, addt'd i c.c. more 
of sul])hate. 

12th, added i c.c. of 
peroxide. 


I St, added 5 c.c. pr202. 

2d, added 5 c.c. sul¬ 
pha,te. 

3d, added i c.c. more 
sulphate. 

4 th, same as above in 
4th to 12th, No. I. 

I 2t,h, same as above in 
No. I. 

i.pb, added i c.c. mort‘ 

()f ixTc )xidc. 

[,}lb, addtMl 1 c.c. more* 

()f pen )xiile. 


Result. 


Distinct yellow. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Yellow color less divS- 
tinct. 

Yellow color fainter. 

Yellow color fainter. 

Yellow color all gone. 

Y(‘llow color very 
strong. 

Strong bric'k rc‘d ('olor. 
Red color nearly gonta 

Red color all gone. 

Red color all gonci. 

.Red color all gone. 

Sliglit return of brown. 

I^'aint c(>lT('(‘ c'olor. 


'Flic quaiiliUilive dclcrniination of vaiKuliuni a,iul diromium'’' 
in most varieties of vanadium steel can be made in a compara- 

* For very small amounts of C’r.-—less than 0,100 per cent for example—take 
10 to 40 grams of the steel and j^roceed l)y removing the bulk of the iron by 
Ba('()3 as given on i)age 146. Fuse the ash as directed in the footnote on page 
146; add the solution of the fusion of the ash to the main Cr; convert to nitrate 
and finish for Cr as usual. 
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lively simple way. The writer proceeds as follows: Two grams 
of steel are heated in a mixture of 30 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid 
and 20 c.c. of water in a 600 c.c. beaker. When the first action 
is over, 60 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid are used to complete the solu¬ 
tion and oxidize the iron. Boiling is continued two minutes 
longer and then 200 c.c. of water are introduced. From a small 
pipette a solution of permanganate of potassium is delivered, a 
little at a time, until a slight precipitate of manganese oxide is 
obtained that does not perceptibly dissolve after twenty min¬ 
utes boiling. The beaker is removed from the fire and, after 
a few moments, is placed in a tray of water. Its contents are 
filtered into a heavy suction flask through an asbestos filter 
using a i|-inch carbon filter tube, supporting the asbestos on 
a perforated porcelain plate.* (The asbestos is washed in nitro- 
hydrochloric acid and freed from chlorine test with distilled 
water before it is used.) The residue on the asbestos filter is 
washed fifteen times with 20 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid diluted 
with 500 c.c, of water. 

The filtrate and washings are returned to the 600 c.c. beaker 
together with 30 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid, additional. The 
volume is now about 350 c.c. and titration is begun with a 
standard of double sulphate of iron and ammonia. The double 
sulphate standard is dropped in from a 100 c.c. burette until 
the fluid in the beaker loses all brown tints and assumes a prac¬ 
tically colorless shade, in plain vanadium, or in vanadium steels 
containing less than i per cent of chromium. If much chro¬ 
mium is present, i.e., from 2 to 6 per cent, the iron sulphate 
is added until the chrome green no longer grows darker, and two 
or three c.c. more to insure an excess. There are two reasons 
why the sulphate standard should be added at the start. In 
the first place, though no chromium may have been added to 

* Now use an alundum porous thimble inches outside diameter and 2 
inches high, supported in a glass fidter tube if inches 0. D. by 3^ inches high. 
A piece of flat Gooch rubber tubing of i|-inch diameter is required to make the 
tight connection between the thimble and the glass filter tube. This arrange¬ 
ment does away with the use of an asbestos filter and requires very little water 
pressure for rapid filtration. The apparatus is shown in the photo on page 247. 
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the Steel, there is often a little manganic oxide held in solu¬ 
tion, or permanganate, which would reduce a portion of the 
sulphate standard. Again there is never any certainty that 
small amounts of chromium are not present. The quantity of 
sulphate standard required in the foregoing reduction should 
be noted in case the determination of chromium is part of the 
program. The permanganate of potassium standard is next 
dropped into the solution and, as soon as the pink color begins 
to disappear slowly, the standard is added three drops at a 
time, until a very faint pink color is obtained that persists after 
30 seconds stirring. Should even as much as five or six per cent 
of chromium be present a practiced eye can easily detect pink 
reflections through the chrome green. These pink glints can 
be seen in the bottom of the beaker and, as one looks down 
through the mouth of the latter, a rounded bright spot is seen 
that takes on a pink flush when the permanganate is in excess. 

The solution is now ready for the titration of the vanadium, 
alone:* 0.6 c.c. of potassium ferricyanide is poured into the 
beaker with a convenient dropper, having an etched mark on 
it to indicate the 0.6 c.c., so that the same quantity of the indi¬ 
cator is always taken.f The ferricyanide imparts a brown 
tint to the iron solution. The ferrous ammonium sulphate 
standard is again dropped in, a little at a time, until one drop 
produces a green coloration that is free from yellow tints. J The 
titration is continued to a blue. The number of c.c. of double 
sulphate standard required in this second titration less the 
number needed to produce a similar shade in an imitation test, 
made with a steel that does not contain vanadium, gives the 
amount of the sulphate standard required to reduce the vanadic 
acid present. This remainder is multiplied by 2.54 to ()l)lain 
the number of milligrams of vanadium in the sample. With 
each lot of analyses, two tests are made of plain steels to which 


* Read pages 39 to 42. 

t 5 grams of potassium ferricyanide dissolved in 130 c.c. of water, 
t Titrations arc now all carried to a blue; i.e., until 3 drops of the double sul¬ 
phate change the dark green to a distinct blue. 
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have been added known weights of standard ferro-vanadium 
drillings or powder. If the usual operations recover the vana¬ 
dium added all of the tests made at the time are accepted. 
The amount of double sulphate standard required by the blank 
tests on non-vanadium steels is deducted from all tests before 
making calculations. This deduction for plain vanadium or 
vanadium-chrome steels where the per cent of chromium is not 

iirh in excess of three per cent, varies from 0.4 to 0.9 c.c. This 
to a volume of approximately 350 c.c. An increased 
'reduces an increased blank. A test, in duplicate, for 
" the foregoing manipulations can be carried through 
id a half in the presence of chromium, nickel, tung- 
1‘denum. 

T'jie presence of much chromium increases the blank somewhat. 
With no chromium present the blank is about 0.3 to 0.4 c.c. and, 
with chromium in the solution to the extent of 3 per cent, it 
is 0.7 to 0.9 c.c. With a chromium content of 4 per cent it is 
i.o to 1.2 c.c. It is always best to make control tests and 
blank tests, when high chromium and tungsten steels are being 
analyzed, with mixtures imitating closely the samples sub¬ 
mitted for analysis. It is very important when dealing with 
alloy steels, containing large percentages of chromium and 
tungsten, to digest the drillings until the tungstic acid is a 
bright yellow before boiling with the excess of permanganate 
solution. One should, when the tungsten has cleaned well,’’ 
add permanganate until, after 20 minutes boiling, sufficient 
excess of manganese oxide is present to give the separated 
tungstic acid a chocolate color. Then proceed as usual. 

When nickel is present in the steel in quantities ranging from 
3 to 5 per cent the same method applies, but it must be borne 
in mind that, when ferricyanide of this concentration (5 grams 
in 130 c.c. of water) is used, in a few minutes, nickel ferricya¬ 
nide separates, hence the titration must be proceeded with 
immediately. 

Molybdenum does not interfere with the titration of vana¬ 
dium, though the former element be present in large quantities. 
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* The determination of vanadium in ferro-vanadiums of 
the low silicon type offers no difficulties except that segregation 
is considerable. It is always advisable to make at least three 
tests of each sample and average the results. From 0.3 to 0.6 
gram are taken and proceeded with exactly as in steels until 
the titration is to be made when, instead of adding the 
double sulphate standard first, the completeness of the oxida¬ 
tion of the ferro-vanadium is tested by adding three drops of 
the permanganate standard. If this gives a suggestion of pink 
to the solution, the ferricyanide indicator is added and then the 
ferrous sulphate standard until the light sky blue of the vanadyl 
salt is darkened slightly by the deeper blue caused by the excess 
of ferrous standard. This end point is very satisfactory but 
requires a little experience on the part of the analyst. The 
amount of sulphate standard used is noted and then the per-^ 
manganalc standard is added, at once, until a distinct reddish 
pink color is detained that does not fade perceptibly after thirty 
seconds vigorous stirring. This end point might be described 
as an old rose shade. Blanks arc run on the same weights of 
a plain car])on steel in exactly the same way and deducted from 
the amount of sulphate required to produce the blue and from 
the amount of permanganate required to restore a pink color. 
If less permanganate than sulphate is used, after correcting 
the sulphate reading to the permanganate basis, the presence 
of chromium is indicated and a qualitative test for the latter 
element can be made in an hour l)y fusing 0.8 gram of the ferro- 
vanadium with 10 grams of sodium ca.rbonate mixed with 2 
grams of nitrate of potassium. Th(‘ melt is dissolved in water. 
The residue is removed by liltration in tlie cold. A yellow 
tinted Idtrate confirms the presence of chromium. Several 
tenths of i per cent of chromium are frequently present. 

Th(‘ amount of double sulphate should not be taken as a 
basis of ])ercentage calculations unless it is positively known 
that chromium is al)sent. The sulphate should be first added 
as described. This should be immediately followed by the 

* Read paj^^es 35 to 37. 
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addition of the permanganate standard as given and the amount 
of the latter standard required to produce the permanent red¬ 
dish pink should be multiplied by 25.4 to find the milligrams 
of vanadium in solution. For instance in 50 per cent ferro- 
vanadium it is not practical to take more than 0.4 gram for 
analysis. One c.c. of the double sulphate equals 0.00086 gram 
of chromium or only 0.215 chromium, but it also equals 

per cent vanadium, i.e., 0.2 per cent chromium would 
vanadium content 0.6 per cent if not eliminated by 
the vanadium from the permanganate used to 
Did rose tint. When ferro-vanadium contains much 
ut 4 per cent or more, the borings or powder may 
e completely in sulphuric and nitric acids. The 
lodification is necessary: Treat 0.3 to 0.6 gram of 
L 60 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid in a No. 5 porcelain evapor- 
When heat produces no further action add i c.c. 
hydrofluoric acid which promptly gives a complete 
>0 c.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid are poured into the 
Itch glass is removed and the solution is evaporated 
Lu iicavj iUmes to remove the hydrofluoric acid. The sul¬ 
phates are dissolved in water and transferred to a 600 c.c. beaker 
and the analysis completed as in low silicon ferro-vanadium. 

Ferro-vanadiums containing from 0.5 to 6.0 per cent of copper 
present a slight obstacle. When the ferricyanide indicator is 
added copper quickly produces a light yellow cloud of copper 
ferricyanide that entirely prevents any end point being seen. 
In such cases a trial analysis is run and a trial amount of the 
indicator is added just before filtering off the excess of man¬ 
ganese. The copper is thus filtered out with the manganese. 
The filtrate is proceeded with as usual and, if no further clouding 
results on adding 0.6 c.c. more of the ferricyanide indicator, 
the titration is completed. Should more clouding occur the 
analysis is repeated and twice as much indicator is added before 
filtering off the manganese oxide. More indicator is added to 
the filtrate and the analysis completed in the regular manner. 
Copper can be separated readily with hydrogen sulphide or by 
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means of potassium sulphocyanate and sulphurous acid, but 
more time is required and nothing gained. None of the fore¬ 
going tests need consume more than two hours except when much 
silicon is present and resort to hydrofluoric acid is necessary. 

As ferro-vanadium samples are, at times, quite variable it 
is always best to make several tests of the latter and report 
an average of the results obtained. If the copper content does 
not exceed 0.3 to 0.4 per cent, even when two grams of sample 
are taken, the vanadium can be titrated before the clouding 
begins if it is proceeded with as quickly as possible after the 
addition of the ferricyanide. 

Small Amounts of Vanadium, For the determination of 
small amounts of vanadium, ranging from 0.02 to 0.05 per 
cent, it is expedient to dissolve from 6 to 8 grams* of the steel 
for analysis. Such large weights of steel are treated first with 
60 c.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid and 100 c.c. of water. When this 
action is over, 120 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid are added to complete 
the solution and to oxidize the iron. Then continue the analy¬ 
sis as usual. Blanks should be carried along with equally 
large amounts of a plain carbon non-vanadium steel. The 
writer would advise against the addition of manganese sul¬ 
phate to discharge any persistent pink color when boiling with 
permanganate as its use, in the method as given, seems to 
increase blanks, apparently causing part of the permanganate to 
pass into solution in the manganic condition. Even the blank fil¬ 
trates have a brown tint as though containing a few hundredths of 
one per cent of chromium. This would seem, in a measure, sim¬ 
ilar to the solution of iron hydrate in iron salts. On discontin¬ 
uing the use of the manganese sulphate, lower and more uniform 
blanks and freedom from brown tints, therein, were attained. 

If pink colorations occur due to excessive additions of the 
permanganate, dilute further with distilled water and a drop 


* As much as 40 grams of steel can he dissolved, and the bulk of the iron 
removed with BaCO.i as for A 1 as given on i)age 146. Fuse the ash as directed; 
add the solution of the fusion to the main filtrate; convert to nitrates and finish 
as above for V. 
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or two of ferrous sulphate and boil until they are destroyed. It 
is rare that distilled water does not contain enough traces of 
organic matter to accomplish this purpose. A pink color in the 
analysis of ferro-vanadium does no harm in the determination 
of vanadium as the sulphate standard is added at the start; and 
the vanadium is calculated from the amount of permanganate 
required to produce an old rose shade, after getting the blue 
with the sulphate standard and ferricyanide indicator. 

Carbon. 

The high carbon, low silicon ferro-vanadiums decarbonize 
readily in the electric furnace with oxygen only. The lower 
carbon grades and high silicon varieties yield better if they are 
mixed with an equal weight of red lead, if burned in the electric 
furnace, or with four times their weight of red lead in the ten- 
burner Bunsen combustion furnace. 

Nickel. 

Large amounts of vanadyl salts in solution yield ammoniacal 
citrates of a very dark green color, making it an impossibility 
to see end points in a cyanide and silver titration. The vanadic 
salts are free from this objection: Dissolve one gram of the 
ferro-vanadium in a mixture of 30 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid 
and the same quantity of 1.20 nitric acid. Use a little hydro¬ 
fluoric acid and then evaporate to fumes with sulphuric acid, 
as already described in this chapter, if there should be an insol¬ 
uble residue after heating with the mixed acids first mentioned. 
Boil the sulphuric and nitric solution, or the water solution of 
the fumed residue, with an excess of permanganate; filter out 
the oxide of manganese; wash it with sulphuric acid water. 
Neutralize the free acid in the filtrate with ammonia before 
adding the citric acid * or the latter will reduce the vanadic to 
hypovanadic acid again. Then add a slight excess of ammonia 
to the clear solution and titrate the nickel in the regular way 

* It is still better to add ammonium citrate made by neutralizini,^ the citric 
acid with ammonia. This does awa}', entirely, with the vanadium ^^reen. 
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with cyanide and silver nitrate. (Sec Chapter IX.) If copper 
is present it will interfere and the method given in Chapter 
VIII, part 2, is the simplest way to prevent the interference 
due to copper, and, also, affords an expeditious plan to obtain 
the percentage of the latter element in the same analysis. 


Maxcjanksk. 

The manganese is ol)tained as in steels, by dissolving 0.050 
to 0.100 gram of sampk^ in 40 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid, boiling oil 
red fumes, further lH)iling for four minutes with lead i)eroxide 
of a light brown <*olor. Very dark brown to black looking 
lead peroxidt‘ shouhl be rejected, as the black looking variety 
invariably giv(‘s hnv rc'sults. In the writiT’s (experience with dif¬ 
ferent lots, t!u‘ black brown peroxide gives rcxsults from tem to 
tw(‘nty pen* cemt too low. After boilini^ four minutes with the 
brown pti’oxidi* tlu‘ solution is promptly put into eool watcTand 
from tliere into cold wat(‘r. After the t'xcessof Kxid pcToxide has 
been alhnvecl tosdtle for ten minut(‘s, or more, if conveaiicmit, the 
pink so!uti<ni is carefully d(*cantc*d into a 5 oiiuc(‘ hcakiu* and 
litratc'd with astandard solution of sodium ars(au'ti‘ until the pink 
shad(‘ is gon(‘ and the .slight yellow of tht‘ nilratt* of iron apptxirs. 

('hromium givc‘s high nxsults by tiu* proctxss just ckxscrilxxl 
anti must first be* reinov(‘d as follows: Dissolve^ 0.150 or 0.50 
gram t»f tlu* e hroiiu* or chrome* vanadium ste‘t‘l in 5 c.c. of i : 5 
Milpluirit at itl in a by 25 nim. le‘st tube*, wanning ge'iitly 
till at fitui i. ove*r. Warm further with 10 <*.c\ of i.2cj nitric’ 
acitl aisl bttil off rc»l funic ., ('ool to room Icmpe'rature*; dilute* 
to abteul ; i ( s . with wait*!'. \<ld a ralh(*r {hi< k cream of /inc* 
oxide inilil the Icnb ami tlinmiic li\<lralc. bcyjn to settle*, 
Ica\ine a ^*1 < Icar liuitl on the* tcjp. C u<sl ae.ain au<l tlilutc 
t«} llir y , t j . mark. ('lo c the lube witli a t Iran rubber 4 t>ppcr 
anti iiii\ flu* » tiiitcfiD of tin* \r A lliortaigjil) b\' r(‘pe‘alctl in\a*r 
siun til flic tube Alter the pi'et ipitatc* ha'» settled stJinewhat, 
tiller lliroindi a dr\ .'iller into a tlr\ beaker. Rinse* a c.c*. 
pipelle , fiiiHo uitli .nhie ot the filtrate autl the*n d(‘li\‘(*r .*s’ e.c. 
into a b\ .y, iiiiil teU tube*, adtl i cs*. of coni:i*ntrat(‘d 
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nitric acid, bring to boil, add lead peroxide, boil four minutes 
and finish as in plain steels. This process can be carried through 
in forty-five minutes and is entirely accurate for technical 
analysis to two per cent of .manganese. The author has en¬ 
countered ferro-vanadium with as much as 5 per cent of man¬ 
ganese together with high silicon. In such cases a gram of 
the substance is fused exactly as though aluminum were being 
sought for. The water solution of the melt is warmed with 
alcohol (a few drops) until all green colorations are discharged. 
The insoluble residue is filtered out; washed with sodium car¬ 
bonate water; dissolved off the filter with hot i : i hydro¬ 
chloric acid; evaporated to thick fumes of sulphuric acid in a 
porcelain dish. The residue is dissolved with water, trans¬ 
ferred to a liter flask, diluted to 500 c.c, precipitated with 
zinc oxide; diluted to one liter and finished as in high man¬ 
ganese in ferro-titanium.* (See page 48.) 

High Silicon and Low Manganese Ferro-vanadium. 

Such ferros cannot be analyzed for manganese as in steels on 
account of partial insolubility in nitric acid. Dissolve 0.100 
gram of the alloy in a small porcelain dish or crucible, as far 
as possible, with 10 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid. When action is over 
add hydrofluoric acid drop by drop until, with a little further 
heating it dissolves all to a clear solution and no gritty or metallic 
particles remain. Add 20 c.c, i : 3 sulphuric acid and evaporate 
to thick fumes. Cool and dissolve the sulphates in 10 c.c., or 
more, if necessary, of water, heating until clear solution is 
attained. Wash into a 10 by i inch test tube. Dilute to 20 c.c. 
with water. Add 10 c.c. of cone, nitric acid. Boil with brown 
lead peroxide and finish as in steels. High silicon ferro-vana¬ 
dium with manganese above 2 per cent could be assayed by 
taking i.o gram of sample. Heat with 30 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid. 
Clear all insoluble matter with hydrofluoric acid. Add 60 c.c. i : 3 

* Or finish by the author’s method given on page 278 for manganese above 
2 per cent. 
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sulphuric acid. Evaporate to thick fumes. Dissolve in water. 
Transfer to a liter flask. Dilute to about 500 c.c. with water. 
Add a slight excess of zinc oxide. Dilute to the liter mark. 
Mix thoroughly and finish as given for high manganese 
titanium. (Page 48.) 


Ferro-vanadium dc 
chloric acid so that 
tion are not availab 
ferro-vanadium disso. 
c.c. of concentrated 
action ceases add imiiicuiaiei}^ v 

chloric acid for, in alloys containing tJturty-hve and higher per- 
centages of vanadium, a red precipitate settles out in large 
quantities if hydrochloric acid is not present to dissolve it. The 
presence of the red precipitate has a disadvantage. It causes 
the contents of the different beakers to spurt. Two grams 
of carbonate of soda are added. The solutions are transferred 
to No. 6 porcelain dishes and evaporated to dryness. The 
residue is dissolved in 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and evapo¬ 
rated again to dryness. Solution is once more effected with 
50 c.c. of cone, hydrochloric acid followed by evaporation to a 
scum. Ten c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are employed 
to dissolve the scum; 100 c.c. of water are added; the solution 
is filtered; diluted to 300 c.c. and the sulphate precipitated 
with barium chloride, using 60 c.c. of a saturated solution 
diluted with 240 c.c. of water. Blank determinations are 
made of exactly the same reagents and the sulphur found is 
deducted.* 

One gram of highly silicious ferro-vanadium is fused with 
a mixture of 20 grams of sodium carbonate and four grams of 
potassium nitrate. The fusion is dissolved in water, acidu¬ 
lated with hydrochloric acid, evaporated twice to dryness, 

* Or fuse I gram wiLh 8 grams of Na-^O^ in an iron crucible; dissolve in water; 
acidulate with HCl, etc. 
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taken up with 20 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
sufficient water to dissolve the sodium chloride, and filtered. 
The sulphate in the filtrate is precipitated with barium chloride 
solution. 


Aluminum. 

Aluminum cannot be separated from vanadic solutions by 
ammonia. The latter are not precipitated by ammonia alone, 
but if iron or aluminum be precipitated in the presence of vanadic 
or vanadyl salts, large quantities of the element are carried out 
of solution by the iron or aluminum in a manner analogous to 
the precipitation of phosphoric acid by means of ferric salts and 
ammonia. 

The following procedure gives a highly satisfactory separa¬ 
tion. Fuse 0.815 gram of ferro-vanadium in a mixture of 10 
grams of sodium carbonate and two grams of potassium nitrate. 
Raise the heat very gradually. Keep molten for a half hour. 
Dissolve the melt in water; mix with filter-paper pulp; filter; 
wash with water containing a little sodium carbonate. Re¬ 
turn the washed residue to the crucible in which the fusion 
was made; roast; and fuse it again with the same mixture.* 
Dissolve the fusion in hot water, preferably in a platinum dish; 
cool; add paper pulp made from ashless filter paper; filter 
and wash as before. Combine the two filtrates, heat same 
almost to boiling, volume being about 600 c.c.; remove from 
flame; add from a burette i : i hydrochloric acid, i.e., 1.093 
specific gravity at 29^^ C. Hold the cover on the beaker in 
an inclined position to permit of stirring without loss of 
spray. Continue the addition of the acid until aluminum 
hydroxide begins to cloud the solution. This will occur when 
about 45 c.c. of acid have been dropped in. Now add the 
acid I c.c. at a time, stirring thoroughly, until turmeric paper 
is no longer turned, quickly, to even a faint brown by the solu- 

* When large amounts of A 1 and Fe are present, a third or even a fourth fusion 
is necessary. In such instances the second method is preferable. (Page 23.) 
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tion. The solution will still be somewhat alkaline, but it is 
essential to a good separation that it be so. Very small amounts 
of aluminum hydroxide settle slowly, requiring several hours 
to collect, and giving, at first, only a faint cloudiness in the 
solution. Mix with the precipitate a cpiantity of pa];)er pulp 
about equal to the volume the precii)itate would occupy if 
it were drained on a filter. A wad about i inch in diameter 
is sufficient in most cases. Wash with ammonium nitrate 
water (i gram of the salt dissolved in 100 c.c. of water). If the 
mixture of pulp and aluminum hydroxide, after l)eing washed 
15 or 20 times, is not entirely free of yellow tint, it should 
be dried; the paper burned olT in the iilatiiuim crucible and 
the residue fused oiu'e more with Na^Cfb, only, and treated 
exactly as l)efore, i.e., dissolved in watcu* and prec'ipitaled with 
r : T hydrocdiloric ac'id. This insurers a snow while jire- 
cijiitate, free of vanadium. Tlu* aluminum hydroxide Ixu'ng 
now fret? of vanadium is (lissolv(‘d off the filtt'r with 50 c.c. 
of hot I : I hydrochloric acid. Tlu' hot aiud is ])ourtHl on 
the pulj) six times, rtduxiting tlH‘ solvtmt at (‘luh pouring. 
The l)aper ]>ulp is washed frta^ from chlorides with wat(‘r. 
Idle fdtrate and washings art‘ lu‘at(‘d to boiling, and the 
aluminum hydroxide is prtna'pitated in the usual way with 
a slight exc(‘ss of ammonia, Jiaper ptdj) added and the hy™ 
droxi(!(‘ waslu‘d, roasted and l)last(‘d to a (“onstant wc'ight 
as Al,():i f I Si(L. 

T(‘st all of the* lilt rat(‘s numtioiu'd in tlu‘ fon^going oulliiu' 
by adding an exe(‘ss of atid and then a ^lighl (‘xc(‘ss of ammonia, 
to make ctuiain that the \'arinU'. manipulations hav(‘ btvn 
])rop(‘rly rondm l(‘d. 

'flu* wrilci" luiN !'(*])(‘atedl}' observt*d in makiiie, the .(‘pai’atinn 
of much aluminum from much, or ind(‘cd auw \anadium that 
if tlu‘ neutralization of tlu' hot sodium carbonate lusiou be 
t'arriisl farther than hci*e g,i\eu tlu* aluminuin hxdroxidc* will 
contain \‘anadium. In short, make ^aire that tlu* solution 
is still distinctly alkaline. ’Vo igiard ag^ainst pr(‘s('n( (* of silica 
it is well to add 10 « . of hydrolluoric acid and a ftav drops of 
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sulphuric acid to the AI2O3 + P2O6 + Si02. Evaporate; ig¬ 
nite; and weigh again * 

The phosphorus in the precipitate is estimated and deducted as 
follows: Fuse the precipitate with 10 grams of sodium carbon¬ 
ate; dissolve in water; precipitate with i : i HCl as described; 
dissolve oJBf the filter with 50 c.c. of hot i : i hydrochloric acid 
and wash free of chlorides as usual. Evaporate to 5 c.c.; add 
100 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid; evaporate again to 10 c.c. 
Dilute with 20 c.c. of water; filter through a small filter and 
wash with very dilute nitric acid. Evaporate the filtrate and 
washmgs to 50 c.c.; boil with a slight excess of permanganate 
of potash; clear with a small excess of ferrous sulphate followed 
by an addition to the still hot solution of 50 c.c. of molybdate 
solution. Finish as in phosphorus in steels; calculate to P2O6 
and deduct from the weight of silica free AI2O3 + P2O6. The 
remainder is the pure AI2O3. The acid precipitation of alumi¬ 
num hydroxide is an application of the well-known reaction, 
A 1 (0Na)3 + 3 HCl — 3 NaCl + A 1 (OH) 3. Treadwell mentions 
that W. F. Hillebrand recommends this separation of aluminum 
from small amounts of vanadium found in ores of iron and in 
rocks. The writer has never had the pleasure of reading Hille- 
brand’s article. The reference is given as American Journal of 
Science (4), VI, p. 209. 


Phosphorus. 

Vanadium precipitates with the phosphorus if an attempt 
be made to determine the percentage of the latter element 
by a molybdate separation as ordinarily practiced in steel 
analysis- The phospho-molybdate is colored by presence of 
vanadium, being of a rather dark orange color. Further, 
in the presence of much vanadium most of the phosphoric 
acid is not precipitated by the molybdate solution as used 
in steels. 

* Blanks must be made including all fusions, acidulations, evaporations and 
every other step in the foregoing scheme as the chemicals are almost certain to 
be impure; and glassware and dishes are more or less attacked. 
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Having noted vagaries that have been commented on by 
several authors of works on the analysis of iron and steel, and 
not having read any suggestion that improved the situation, 
some experiments were made to study the matter. First the 
boiling of the nitric acid solution of the alloy with a very slight 
excess of potassium permanganate and then clearing with just 
one drop of ferrous sulphate was tried, that is, a precipitation 
in the presence of mnadic acid. Second, as before, except 
that a large excess of ferrous sulphate was added after boiling 
with permanganate, being a precipitation in the presence of 
vanadyl salt. These two conditions were further modified by 
varying the length of time between the addition of the molyb¬ 
date solution and the subsequent filtering out of the yellow or, 
rather, red precipitate. The discordant results are given in 
Table i, together with the actual phosphorus as obtained by 
the writer's aluminate method (page 22). 

From such results, and others not given, it was decided to 
remove the vanadium entirely from the phosphorus and then 
precipitate with molybdate. As iron carries large quantities of 
vanadium with it when precipitated in the presence of the former 
clement by ammonia, phosphorus could not be separated as ferric 
phosphate. A number of other schemes were resorted to, and 
finally the following plan proved successful, and demonstrated, 
as given in the table, that as little as one-fourth of the phos¬ 
phorus is, at times, obtained by the ordinary methods as given in 
the most recent books on the analysis of steel works materials. 

A solution of sodium aluminate was prepared by placing 
10 grams of metallic aluminum in a large dLsh (platinum pre¬ 
ferred) together with 50 grams of stick caustic soda. Water 
was added a droi.) at a time as the action proved extremely 
violent, much heat being generated. When the reaction was 
complete the mass of aluminate was dissolved in water; some 
paper pulp was added; the solution was filtered, and the filtrate 
and washings were diluted to 520 c.c. 

A double fusion using 10 grams of sodium carbonate and 
2 grams of potassium nitrate, each time, is made of 0.815 gram 
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The Phosphorus as Pound by the 
Author’s Aluminate Method; 
Color of Precipitate. 
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of the powdered sample in exactly the same manner as just 
described for the aluminum separation. Add to the combined 
filtrates and washings from the iron residue 5 c.c. of the sodium 
aluminate solution and precipitate it with i : i hydrochloric 
acid, adding the acid until the solution no longer changes tur¬ 
meric i)aper, at once, to even a faint brown. 

The precipitated aluminum hydroxide and phosphate are 
washed 15 times with ammonium nitrate solution, roasted in 
a platinum crucible, and fused again with 10 grams of Na'iCOad- 
2 grams KNO:?. The melt is dissolvetl in water, and precipitated 
again with i : i hydrochloric acid as described under aluminum. 
This precipitate is then washed, converted into nitrate, and 
the phosphorus is separated with molybdate solution. It is 
a bright yellow, totally frc‘e of red tint. The (‘xtent to which 
vanadium holds i)hosphorus in solution is shown l)y the n^sults 
obtaincil, which an‘ also given in the tahh* for (‘onvemiemt com¬ 
parison. Tlie Unit(*d Sta.tt‘s Bun‘au of Slanda,rds pig iron 
“li" was diss()lved in 1.20 nitric acid, to’aporat(‘d, ignited to 
a dull red, disscdvecl in liydrochloric aticl, prt‘(ipiiatt‘d with 
ammonia; washed; roastcil in a platinum ennabh* and tn'alrd 
as though it wt‘re a fernwanatlium. Tin* phosplunais wa:^ 
ohtaiiun! by tiu* aluminati^ and ad’d scheme, A laboratory 
standard was tested in lik<* mamuu* for phcKSpliorus. The cor« 
nn t phosphorus was ohlaiiuil in eac*h saiuphs 

Sk( n\n Micrnon for Ai.cmixciu avd Phosiuioki's in 
! d-.RR() X’wxnn’M. 

IlisHoIvo mn* gj’am <>t samph* in .i«> ( .< . i..‘n nitric' ac'id. If 
then* rciiiaiiis an in-olublc* mclallic residue* when the pcrccntag^c* 
of :dli< nil i, hii'h, liltci' (Hit thc‘ uncli:. pail. W'a'h it 

with i./M nilrii id. Roast oil the* paprr pulp. I'Usc it with 
twtiilx' tine's its \vt*igju td Nad dp phis oiu* tilth it* wcdejil ol 
potassium nitratr. I)i ,advr the melt witli water in a plati¬ 
num dish. dVandrr the* water •oliition to a pern (‘lain dish; add 
an c‘.\t ess (d* 1 : i ludrsHldorit acid. Heat until all is di’.s(d\’ed. 
('h*an thecruiihh* with 1 : i hydrochloric acid when all is in .solii- 
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tion. Transfer the acidulated fusion and the cleanings of the 
crucible to a looo c.c. boiling flask. Also add to the same, the 
filtrate and washings from the residue that remained undissolved 
in nitric acid. Dilute to about 300 c.c. Hold the flask in one 
hand, and project into it with the other hand, from a small 
porcelain spoon, sodium peroxide, a gram or two at a time. 
When sufl&cient peroxide has been added to precipitate all of 
the iron, then add an excess of 10 grams of the former; also 
10 grams of sodium carbonate to supply carbon dioxide. Boil 
twenty minutes; cool and filter out the iron hydroxide, mixing 
with it a large amount of paper pulp. Wash this mixture on 
the filter with sodium carbonate water twenty times. The filter 
should be a double 12 cm. one. The strongly alkaline solution 
is diluted with 100 c.c, of water before the iron hydroxide is 
filtered from it. Each washing is well drained off before the 
next one is added. A'small square of cheese-cloth is folded 
in with the filter at the apex to prevent the alkaline solution 
from tearing the paper. This filtrate and washings are desig¬ 
nated A. 

Dissolve the iron residue off the filter and treat it with 
peroxide and 10 grams of carbonate exactly as before, obtain¬ 
ing filtrate B. 


Phosphorus. 

(A) Heat the filtrate and washings from the iron hydroxide 
obtained in the first peroxidation; add 5 c.c. of the aluminate 
solution. Mix well. Then introduce i : i hydrochloric acid 
as described in the first method for phosphorus. Keep the 
solution slightly but distinctly alkaline. The acid is added 
until the solution no longer gives turmeric paper a faint brown 
tint, quickly. Filter off the aluminum hydroxide, mixing paper 
pulp with it. Dissolve the hydroxide off the filter with 40 c.c, 
of I : I hydrochloric acid, after first washing 15 times with ammo¬ 
nium nitrate water. Pour the hot acid back and forth over 
the pulp six times, heating the acid before each pouring. Wash 
the pulp free from chloride test with water. 
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The filtrate and washings from the pulp are pcroxidized, 
also. This time add only enough peroxide to insure alkalinity 
and to dissolve any aluminum hydroxide that may appear. 
Boil the solution lo seconds, adding lo grams of sodium car¬ 
bonate before boiling. Remove from the flame and precipitate 
as before with x : i IICl. Filter off aluminum hydroxide and 
finish as given for phosphorus in the first method. Add a 
slight excess of acid to the filtrate and washings; then a faint 
excess of ammonia to make sure that all aluminum hydroxide 
has been precipitated. The aluminum hydroxide is put through 
this second peroxidation to remove any vanadium that is car¬ 
ried down with it the first time it is precipitated with acid. 
It should now look pure while, free from any suggestion of 
yellow tint. If it has a yellow color, too much acid has been 
used in its precipitation. In that event it must be dissolved 
off the tiltcT and piTtixidi/anl again, Imt unl(‘ss proper degree 
of alkalinity is tdism’vcd it will still appc*ar yi'llow. 

(B) Tlie filtrate and wasliings from tlu‘ si*(‘ond pm'oxidation 
of tlu‘ iron are treated with 5 c.c. of aluminate solution and th(‘n 
as dist'fibed for those obtained from the first pia'oxidation; 
Imt as pradically no vanadium is present in the second pia’oxi- 
(lutiim, this aluminum hydrexxide is free of any vanadium and 
ran In* dissolved off the filter aucl converted into nitrate at 
onc t‘ to obtain th(‘ r(*maindi‘r of tlie phosphorus. 

fCb 'Flu* iron rc'sidia* after its second piToxidation is dis- 
suK'rd olf its filter with hot i.-’o nitrie acid, pouring the aiad 
liatk on tlie filter six tiinrs, htirring up th(‘ i>ulp t‘aeh lime with 
a glass rod. Wash 40 tinier. hA;ip<)rat(‘ tilt rat and washings 
to 40 t .1 . Boil with |HTniang,anat(‘ and finish as in st(*cds. 
()nl\’ a tr\v thou suidth i nt a pm' (cait of [diospliorus aia* louial 
witli the* iruii, r\cn with a phosphorus content of n..s| p(*r icmt. 

did. inethocl a\oids all tusion.s t‘xct‘pt oiu\ and tliat out* is 
iuHc--,-nar\ cnil\‘ in liigli silii on Irrros, It clH‘cks pcrlcaily with 
the first nu*thod and really an oiitgnnvth of if. However, 
it rc*c|iiires inon* of the tipmutor’s time in tliat In* cannot give 
his attention to iniuii ebe while making t!u‘ pt'roxidations. 
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It is an economy of platinum rather than of time * If, after 
removing the vanadium by either the first or second methods 
for phosphorus, the phospho-molybdate still retains an orange 
shade rather than a light canary yellow, vanadium is still present 
to some extent, and a considerable portion of the phosphorus 
is surely held in solution. It means that some part of the direc¬ 
tions have not been exactly followed. The trouble is almost 
certain to be due to having precipitated the aluminum hydroxide 
in too faintly alkaline solution. For example, if the color of 
the phospho-molybdate suggests even a slight red and the pre¬ 
cipitates tend to adhere to the bottom of the beaker, a result 
of 0.19 per cent may be obtained when the actual phosphorus 
is 0.25 per cent. 

As the amount of phosphorus remaining with iron after the 
first peroxidation is very trifling for all practical purposes, it 
is not necessary for steel works, or indeed most technical anal¬ 
ysis, to make a second peroxidation of it. In this way it is 
simply necessary to make the one peroxidation to remove iron, 
and the total phosphorus is then separated from the vanadium 
in the filtrate as given. However, should more than 0.25 per 
cent phosphorus be found, it would be safer to follow the entire 
method as first described. 

Add 0.100 gm, of aluminum dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
or 5 c.c. of aluminate solution for every 0.25 per cent of phos¬ 
phorus supposed to he present in the ferro. 

Aluminum. 

Proceed exactly as for phosphorus, but add no aluminate. 
Any precipitate tliat forms with i : i HCl is then treated as 
described in the first method for aluminum. This process 
avoids all fusions except the one required when silicon is high. 
A blank must be run, imitating the test in every detail. A 
plain carbon steel can be used for the blank, weighing out approx¬ 
imately as much of it as there is supposed to be iron present in 

* It can be used to advantage when a number of samples are assayed at the 
same time. 
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the ferro. This separation of aluminum from vanadium and 
iron has been tested by the author with mixtures containing 
as much as 10 per cent of aluminum and 50 per cent of vana¬ 
dium, the remainder being iron, on a one-gram basis. 

A good way to run a blank for either aluminum or phos¬ 
phorus is to dissolve 100 mgs. of metallic aluminum of known 
aluminum content in a few c.c. of hydrochloric acid. Add this 
to 400 mgs. of a plain carbon steel. Put the mixture through 
the entire analysis. Deduct the excess of aluminum found 
from the aluminum obtained from the ferro. The remainder 
will be the aluminum sought in the ferro-vanadium.* Deduct 
the phosphorus found in this blank test from that found by 
the same process in the ferro, allowing for the phosphorus 
known to be in 0.400 gram of steel used. 

Instead of using the aluminatc solution for the phosphorus 
determination, 100 mgs. of aluminum can be added, after dis¬ 
solving it in a few c.c. of i : i hydrochloric acid, whenever the 
foregoing directions call for 5 c.c. of aluminatc. In this way 
the aluminum and phosphorus can be gotten from the same 
analysis. It is merely a matter of deducting from the total 
aluminum found, the aluminum added, and also the blank. Add 
100 mgs. of aluminum dissolved in hydrochloric acid for every 
0.25 per cent of phosphorus when one gram of sample is taken 
for analysis. The phosphorus is gotten last by fusing the 
AloO.'i + P20r) after it has been weighed in the silica free condi¬ 
tion. Fuse the oxides with sodium carbonate, using 10 grams. 
Dissolve the melt in water. Precipitate the water solution as 
usual with i : i hydrochloric acid. lodter off the aluminum hy¬ 
droxide, etc. Wash it a few times. Mix })aj>er ])iil]) with the 
hydroxide to hasten J'dtration and washings. Dissolve the hy¬ 
droxide off the filter with 50 c.c. i : r hot hydrochloric acid as 
previously described in the first method. Wash the])ul]^ free of 
chlorides. Iwaporate the Ultrate and washings to about jo c.c. 

* For example if 0.100 pjni. of 00.5 per rent aluminum is added to 400 
of a plain steel and o.iio recovered by the method, then the blank would 

be o.iio — 0.0995 or 0.0105 j^m. 
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Id loo c.c. of cone, nitric acid and evaporate to 15 c.c. Rinse 
to a s oz. beaker. Boil with permanganate solution and finish 
in steels. 

As considerable silicic acid is obtained from the operations 
this second method, it is better to remove the silicon by 
^aporating the aluminum chloride, etc., to dryness just before 
ecipitating it to weigh it as AI2O3 + P2O5. This avoids the 
;e of hydrofluoric acid. 

A single peroxidation is not sufficient to separate the alu- 
inum from the iron. A httle is always found in the filtrate 
3m the iron hydroxide after its second peroxidation.* 

Iron. 

e iron residue obtained from fusions for aluminum or 
losphorus is roasted free of paper; dissolved with hydro- 
loric acid. The crucible in which the fusions were made is 
^aned by warming a little of the same acid in it. The clean- 
gs are added to the main solution of the residue. Sixty c.c. 
I : 3 sulphuric acid are introduced, and the solution is evap~ 
ated to thick fumes. The residue is dissolved in 300 c.c. of 
iter, and hydrogen sulphide is passed through it until the 
irious sulphides have settled out well. The reduced iron is 
tered free of sulphides into a round flask. Hydrogen sul- 
lide is again passed through the solution to reduce any iron 
at may have become oxidized during filtering and washing, 
le hydrogen sulphide is removed by boiling the solution with 
rbon dioxide passing rapidly through it. When the gases 
ing from the hot flask no longer cause filter paper mois- 
led with lead acetate to turn brown or black,' the flask is 
led in water with carbon dioxide still passing. When cold 
e solution is titrated with a potassium permanganate stand- 
d, I c.c, of which equals 0.00556 gram of iron, made by dis- 
Iving 3.16 grams of c.p. permanganate in water and diluting 
one liter. (See Standardization of KMn04, page 49.) 


* If the Al present is found to exceed lo per cent, it is safer to make a third 
oxidation. 
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The writer frequently uses the plan of dissolving the fcrro 
in sulphuric and nitric acids, with a little hydrofluoric acid 
if necessary. Kvai)oration to fumes and solution in water 
arc the next steps. The vanadium and iron are then reduced 
with hydrogen suli)hide, the solution is filtered,* hydrogen sul¬ 
phide is removt‘d with CCL, and permanganate of potash stand¬ 
ard is added until a pink is obtained or an old rose shade, that 
does not fade pcTceptihly after one minute''s stirring. 2.5 c.c. 
of ferricyanide indicator are now droppcnl in, and a. fi*rrous 
ammonium sulphatt* standard, i c.v. of whiidi (*c|uals i i\c. of 
the p(‘rmanganatt\ is addecl until threc^ dnqis td* this standard 
cause till* light blue* «if the vanadyl stduticm to tlarktm with tlu‘ 
blue of the ferrit'yanidtMd’ iron, dlu* numlier of cm*, of ptiinaiD 
gamitc‘ iiM‘d to prt)diu e tin* tild rose* shach* los tin* luiinher of c.ts 
of sulplialc n‘qiiin*d equal;’* tin* nuiitht'ruf i a . (d’ pc*rfiiaitganati‘ 
used to uxidi/e tin* inm, wliit li iiuiuIht liiiiltijTod liy gives 

the aniimnl t»! iron in par!^* ol a gram, 1 In* iminber cd’ c ,t. of 
sulphate* iiM*d to prodin o dtirkoitf’d Iflut*. mult iplir«I h\* C.1.CX350H 
(proviflt'd iho adphaft* e\ai !l\ c‘«|iial/'* tho pm luanraiiatf* ’, r« |iials 
the* iiunibrr of g, rams or parts of a |»raiii id \.iiiaiiitiin po tui. 

llif* iioii ro iduf from the .iiid nifor In ion itui\ 

hi* protrmiod with for the rstiimititiii <if ilie latter iiictal in this 
wa\: \tlrf iruio\iii|* the platiiiiliig t tipper, elm, from fhr 

h\tiroi hlofi< at id Mihifitiii <d the irtiii o\-idc b)- li)dro|gii siil* 
piiidr f\.ijiora!r thr idtr.ito ami w.i -hiiig,. from iln- !if|iliii|r, 
uilli .1 III, ill r\t r . uf ihU.i iiiiii (hloiatt*. Rrimor ihr Ir-diM 
i hlofii .aid h\ r\,1 pul.i I iofi Im ihicl tlimr. uilll Iim t < 1:1 
Milphuii* .aid \dd wall!, di ••ht li\ lir.ifiing faduic willi 
imi.iilii /iiu . ami I it 1 ,il«- -a il it laiidaid gi 1 lu.nrMuali Uii iioin 

(mci I* 

ft lOppr! i |i|rf1i! |fj ,||i\ apj a f *« i.l b!r a fa, 

Iho t luiidiir' Ailli flu- Iff I it \ aiiidf iiidi«af«a it * an uadi!'* bo 

* Iiiiiiit ! .aai msii Jhi ■imiu'li- il uu s i juiu 

yfr f M II a ■ .* » i/ - ; m h.j? ifi j ' |j,t; f ! i« > 'i.is- «*■■ !>! j.« ■ I «lui si r, * I ii t Jl j i f ifi .slid 
\\a'Ijiiia *4 AH' I if ; J-adidf id,if ai.!; li.y « Ihiu |),i I ii f.t 

llif* • *<l II .1 . 
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separated by hydrogen sulphide, passing the latter gas through 
the sulphate solution obtained by dissolving the sample in 
nitro-sulphuric acid, using a little hydrofluoric acid if much 
silicon be present, evaporating to fumes of sulphuric acid and 
dissolving in boiling water to hasten solution. Copper can 
also be easily and quickly separated from this sulphate solu¬ 
tion by neutralizing most of the free acid and precipitating 
the copper with an excess of potassium thiocyanate and sul¬ 
phurous acid. (Also see the author’s ferricyanide separation.) 
The sulphide of copper is filtered, washed with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water, roasted free of paper in a porcelain crucible, dis¬ 
solved in 1.20 nitric acid, and filtered from any insoluble sulphides 
or alumina. The filtrate and washings are made shghtly alkaline 
with sodium carbonate water; one c.c. of ammonia is added 
and the solution titrated to disappearance of a blue with potas¬ 
sium cyanide standardized against 99.8 per cent metallic copper 
in the same manner. 

Chromium, as already intimated, when present, can be deter¬ 
mined in the presence of vanadium and in the same operation. 

In steels the amount of double sulphate used to discharge 
all red colorations, leaving the solution a clear light green, free 
of all yellowish tints, less the number of c.c. of the perman¬ 
ganate standard required to produce a slight permanent pink 
reflection, thereafter, equals the amount of double sulphate 
necessary to reduce the chromic acid present to chromic sul¬ 
phate. One c.c. of the double sulphate usually equals 0.00087 
gram of chromium. As already explained, the ferricyanide 
indicator is now dropped in, and the sulphate standard again 
follows until three drops of it produce a blue.* The amount 
of sulphate consumed by this last titration is equivalent to 
the vanadic acid present, after deducting the regular blank, 
which is usually 0.4 to i.o c.c., depending on the amount of 
chromium. A sample calculation is given as an illustration. 
(2 grams are taken for analysis.) 

* The sulphate standard is now added until three drops of it change the dark 
green to a blue. 
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FIRST PART OF THE TITRATION TO OBTAIN THE CHROMIUM. (MADE BEFORE 
ADDING FERRICYANIDE.) 

KMn 04 Double Sulphate. 

9.1 c.c. second reading of burette 28.6 c.c. 

2.3 c.c first reading of burette 12.4 c.c. 

6.8 c.c. 16.2 c.c. 

CALCULATION. 

16.2 

6.8 

9.4 c.c. equal sulphate used by chromium. 

9.4 X 0.00087 X 100 -f- 2 = 0.4089, or per cent chromium. 

SECOND PART OF THE TITRATION (MADE IMMEDIATELY AFTER ADDING THE FERRI- 

CYANIDE indicator) TO OBTAIN THE VANADIUM. 

Sulphate. 

31.4 c.c. second reading of burette. 

28.6 c.c. first reading of burette. 

2,8 c.c. 

0.4 c.c. ecluals regular vanadium blank for low per cent chromium. 

2.4 c.c. 

Since i c.c. of sulphate equals i c.c. of permanganate or 
0.00254 gram of vanadium, therefore 2.4 X 0.00254 X 100 
“ 2 = 0.305 per cent vanadium. 

Small Amounts of Chromium. 

Ferro-vanadium frequently, as stated, contains one or two 
tenths of a per cent of chromium. The most satisfactory way 
to estimate these small amounts, in the presence of large per 
cents of vanadium, is to fuse i gram of the finely ground powder 
or thin drillings with 20 grams of sodium carlionatc and 4 grams 
of niter. After the fusion is ciuiet, keej) it molten for thirty 
minutes. Dissolve the melt in as little water as ])ossible in a 
platinum or porcelain dish. Add pulp; filler; wash with sodium 
carbonate water. Fvaporatc the filtrate and washings to alxiut, 
40 c.c. If the solution is not clear, add a little pulp, filter and 
W’ash again. The filtrate and washings should not exceed 40 to 
50 c.c. if the chromium content is only a tenth of a per cent or 
thereabout. Comjiare this solution with a standard consisting 
of 0.070 gram of c.p. potassium dichromatc made slightly alkaline 
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with sodium carbonate and diluted to 250 c.c. in a volumetric 
flaslr. It is made alkaline by adding sodium carbonate until the 
red color of the dichromate has all been converted into the yellow 
of the sodium chromate, i c.c. equals 0.0001 gram of chromium. 
Use the same comparison tubes as described under the color 
method for titanium. Rinse one of the tubes three times with 
some of the standard. Then pour into it exactly ro c.c. of the 
standard solution. If the chromium content is about 0.20 per 
cent, the standard will be yellower than the test. Add water to 
the standard, i to 2 c.c. at a time, until its color is only slightly 
stronger than that of the test. Continue the addition of water in 
5 c.c. amounts until the standard is just turned lighter than the 
test. Suppose the standard matches the test in color at 27.5 c.c. 
and the volume of the test is 59.5 c.c. This gives the proportion: 

Standard Vol. Test Vol. lo c.c. Std. 

27.5 : 59.5 : : o.ooi : X 

5.95 -r- 27.5 = 0.21, or 0.21 per cent chromium. 

Molybdenum. 

^ Molybdenum is separated exactly as the copper with hydro¬ 
gen sulphide in slightly acid solution. The brown sulphide is 
roasted at a low heat in a porcelain crucible to a white or a 
bluish white residue (unless dark colored oxides are present, 
such as copper). The white oxide is brushed into a platinum 
crucible, fused with ten times its weight of sodium carbonate; 
dissolved in water; two drops of methyl orange are added, 
and then hydrochloric acid until one drop produces a pink. 
Add I c.c. of cone, hydrochloric acid in excess. Heat the solu¬ 
tion to boiling. Precipitate the molybdenum in the hot solu¬ 
tion with lead acetate. Add also an equal volume of a solution 
of ammonium acetate (50 grams of the salt made to a volume of 
100 c.c. with water). Let the precipitate settle for an hour or 
two. Cool. Filter. Wash with hot water. Ignite in a plat- 

* The molybdenum can be weighed, also, as the trioxide as given under 
molybdenum steels. 
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inum crucible at a low red heat. Cool and weigh as lead molyb¬ 
date, which multiplied by 26.16 and divided by the weight 
taken for analysis gives the per cent of molybdenum. (See 
Molybdenum in Steel, page 130.) 

Silicon. 

For silicon dissolve one gram of the finely ground ferro in 
50 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid. Add 30 c.c. i :3 sulphuric acid and 
evaiKirate to fumes. Dissolve the sulphates in water, healing 
until all l)ut silkic acid is in solution. Filter. Wash with 
dilute hydrochloric, then with water. Ignite and w(‘igh as 
usual. If thi‘ sample contains mucli siliccai and does not yic‘ld 
to the nitrk” acid, fdter out the iiLsolubIt‘ ri‘sidue; wash it first 
with liydrorldoric acid and tiu*n with watt'r; roast off the* papeu’ 
in a platinum crueihlcs hiise t!u‘ rc'sifliu* witli 20 timers its 
weight of sodium earhoiiatt* plus D!i its wcigjit of pc^lassiuiii 
nitrates Dissolve* the* mcit with watt*r. Audulate it with 
hydrociiloru' aci*d and add tin* clcsir Noluiicai flu* portion 
dissolved by the* nitric acid, anti evaporate all to tiiiiH-, with 
30 iA\ i :3 sulphuric atid, and finish in low .iliion teio» 
vaiiacliiiiii. 

Sr.wiuimi/ 

llie wrif<*r prefers slaiid.ir<!i/.e pcaitiaiiganafe of potassium 
against nH*r\’.slaIIi/ed oxalic' acid kept in tigjilly sti»ppered 
InUtlea giaiM:-. of peUa:-*aiiiii permaiifaiiatc* aie di-.^nhwcl 

in a liter tli-L with distille«i \vah*r and diluted to the in.nL. 
lU-vaO', grail!:-* ol duiiltle 4ilpha!<‘ ot imn aiul aniiiioiiia, ias, 
Id’SH;, XII.^M.Sth » 0 flag .iH* tii f*l\«d ill file ame maiiiier, 
with the addition of 1 < .« . of i ; ; iilpfniiit id .md diluted 
to one liler. V II.| 1 }\ the Illation liiphilaiiii flu < l s.laud 
ard i !!}al lltuu | > .» to .|o, ^ t .1 . o| the I H'i iii.iiis.tiia If’ 1 pind 
4-1.) « a . ol I lie doll! lif* ailpli.iDs d hr \ aiiadiilin \ a lile ol llir|>ii 
iiiaiuMiiate t.iiidai*! i 1 liei Led again 4 the u\.dii at id. and the 
\‘aiiatliuiii \.iltir of till* ‘ailpliafe laiidaoi i. «aIiiiLited tioiii 
its rcdafioii to the periiiaiig.aiiafc* 'daiidaid. 

* ki'f|* 4« id III .4 f mm| |4.4« Im gfi o lit mI SmiIci mI < i\ aaliiaalioii. 
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* The 1.58 grams of permanganate solution, theoretically, 
should be equivalent to 2.56 grams of vanadium. Its actual 
value is found as follows: 0.1424 gram of oxalic acid is dis¬ 
solved in about 100 c.c. of water plus 20 c.c. of i ; 3 sulphuric 
acid and heated to 80° C. The permanganate standard is 
then added until one drop produces a permanent pink. This 
usually requires 45.45 c.c. of the permanganate. We in the first 
place have the proportion: 

Oxalic Acid. Permanganate. 

63 : 31,6 : ; 0.1424 : Z. 

This gives X equals 0.07142, or 0.07142 gram of pure perman¬ 
ganate will oxidize 0.1424 gram of oxalic acid. By the above 
titration it is found that it requires 45.45 c.c. of the perman¬ 
ganate standard to oxidize 0.1424 gram of oxalic acid. Therefore 
each c.c. of the permanganate standard must contain 0.07142 
divided by 45.45, or 0.001571 gram of 100 per cent potassium 
permanganate. We thus obtain the final proportion, or 
1.58 : 2.56 : : 0.001571 ; Z. 

X equals 0.002545, 'or i c.c. permanganate solution equals 
0.002545 gram of vanadium. 

The chromium value of these standards is found by adding 
to 2 grams of a plain carbon steel a weighed amount of recrys- 
tallized potassium dichromatc. This mixture is put through 
the entire process of an analysis. Taking the percentage of 
chromium in dichromatc of potash as 35.38 per cent, the sul¬ 
phate standard is found to have a value that varies from 0.00085 
to 0.00087 gram of chromium per c.c. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that to attain success 
in vanadium and chromium titrations, in steels, that it is abso¬ 
lutely essential when coming back with permanganate to stop 
with the first 3 drops that give a faint pink reflection that is 
still faintly, but distinctly, visible after thirty seconds stirring. 
Furthermore, the next step is to add the ferricyanide indicator. 
Then the ferrous ammonium sulphate is quickly added until 
3 drops produce the first distinct darkening of the green to a 

* Read pages 41 to 42. 
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distinct blue. Do not continue to add the sulphate to a still 
darker blue. In short, if the pink end-point is overdone, and 
then the blue one also, the error is doubled. Always aim to 
finish standards, blanks and tests exactly as described. 

The author has had occasion to analyze the following va¬ 
rieties of ferro-vanadium which will give some idea of the differ¬ 
ent types likely to be encountered by the iron and steel analyst: 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Vanadium. 

22.77 

12.45 

3 S-IS 

52.5 

31-48 

23-33 

Carbon. 

1.74 

0.16 

0-35 

3 09 

0.08 

4-55 

Manganese. 

0.07 

0.46 

0. 10 

0.07 

0.28 

3-30 

Phosphorus. 

0.40 



0. 28 



Silicon. 

0.60 

7.^>5 

I . 02 

0.43 

13.00 

3-8 

Iron. 

74.08 

65.54 

()2 . ()0 

41.50 



Sulphur. 

0.15 


0 K 2 



Chromium. 




0.22 



Aluminum. 


7.31 



4 -X 3 1 


Copper. 


6.24 




Molybdenum. 



0.50 










The Author’s Presemt Method oi ' Titrating Vanadium 
IN Ferro-vanadium and Plain Vanadium Steel. 

During four or more years subsequent practice of the vana¬ 
dium method, given in the preceding pages of Chajiter II, some 
changes liave been made to avoid the interference of any small 
amounts of manganese present in the solution, in the manganic 
state; or chromium that may be in the sam})le to the extent 
of 0.20 to o.io per cent, or less; or of uranium. latter ele¬ 

ment, when in the solution to the amount of several ])er ('enl, 
forms ol)jectional)le brown tints, seriously oliscuring the end 
point if the f(Tricyanide indicator is added first; then the sulphate 
standard; and then the permanganate standard to obtain the 
old rose shade. Before this end point is attained, the uranium 
brown color has overshadowed it. By the following modifi¬ 
cation these interferences are avoided. 
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First from a 100 c.c. burette deliver into an 800 c.c. beaker 
40 c.c. of the sulphate standard. Also pour in the beaker 350 
c.c. of distilled water and 30 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid. Ti¬ 
trate this mixture with the permanganate standard to get the 
relation between the two standards; assuming the vanadium 
value of the permanganate as correct, that of the sulphate is 
calculated from the result of this titration. The standards 
prepared as given on pages 33 and 34 should be nearly equiva¬ 
lent in vanadium value. 

NoW;, instead of adding the ferricyanide indicator at the start, 
the titration is begun by adding the sulphate standard until all 
brown or pink tints are gone and a green color begins to appear 
due to the partial reduction of the vanadic acid to the hypo- 
vanadic state. Next, add the permanganate standard with 
continued stirring until a strong reddish pink is reached; stir 
well and wait 30 seconds to insure a complete reaction between 
the vanadium and the permanganate as the former acts rather 
slowly at room temperature; make sure that the red color 
does not fade perceptibly during the pause. In case a fad- 
-nnted more permanganate must be added, followed 
stirring, and so on, until the fading is no longer 
nuticcable. However, such fading does not occur as a rule 
more than once, if the red end point is approached rather 
slowly and with much stirring after each addition of the per¬ 
manganate standard. 

The sulphate standard is, again, dropped in to remove the 
excess of the permanganate; this is accomplished by adding 
the former standard, a few drops at a time, until the deep red 
is all gone and the solution has taken on, in the main, a yellow 
tint with a very slight but distinct tan shade in it. At this 
stage 2 drops of the permanganate should cause a reappear¬ 
ance of a slight suggestion of pink, as one looks down through 
the mouth of the beaker. The operator can then discharge 
this very faint pink with 2 drops of the sulphate standard. 
The solution is now ready for the titration proper. The read¬ 
ing of the sulphate burette is noted; the ferricyanide indicator 
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is poured in, and the sulphate standard is dropped in immedi¬ 
ately, thereafter, until the green color that forms is changed 
to the first deep blue. This dark blue is the end point, and 
should be rather rapidly approached to catch the first change 
from the dark green to the blue. Of course the solution is 
stirred vigorously during the titration. The sulphate used for 
this last titration, i.e., subsequent to the pouring in of the indica¬ 
tor, minus the blank, is the sulphate equivalent of the vanadium. 

Plain Vanadium Steel. 

With a vanadium content of o.io to 0.30 per cent, take from 
4 or 5 grams of sample and proceed as described for chrome 
vanadium steel on page 7, using 50 c.c. of i ; 3 sulphuric acid 
to effect the solution of the drillings, diluting with about 20 c.c. 
of water to prevent the formation of crusts of sulphate of iron; 
warm until no further evolution of fine bubbles of hydrogen 
is visible; and then add 75 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid to oxidize 
the ferrous iron; heat until all red fumes are gone; proceed 
further as given on page 8, except that the excess of the hydrated 
oxide of manganese is filtered out by means of a porous alun- 
dum thimble, avoiding entirely the use of asbestos filters. This 
same filter is now used for this purpose in the analysis of ferro- 
vanadium. But very slight suction is required. (See photo 15, 
page 247.) 

The filtrate and washings can be pink with an excess of per¬ 
manganate as will be seen. The volume of all tests and blanks 
should be the same and should not exceed 350 c.c. just before 
the titration. Titrate the a 1 x)ve filtrate in the same manner 
as given for the ferro-vanadium, i.e. discharge all j)ink or l)r()wn 
tints to a clear greenish yellow (of course the grc'cn is not so 
noticeable in steels as it is in ferro-vanadium) by adding, at the 
start, about 10 or more c.c. of the sulphate standard; then 
continue as in the ferro and calculate the vanadium from the 
sulphate required to produce the dark blue after the addition 
of the indicator, less the l)Iank which for this procedure is, in 
this laboratory, from 0.8 to 0.9 c.c. for plain vanadium steels. 
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Blank Tests. 

To obtain the blank test to apply in the analy4^. uf frrrti- 
vanadium of from 30 to 40 vamuliiiiic jto 

mgs. of plain carbon steel; and for plain vaiiatiimii ^teek, 
dissolve live grams of plain steel jus! a^ dirtvtt*<i for fiTro-vaiia- 
dium and ])lam vamulium stnl re>|H‘i !i\rl\. Put thv^v blaiiks 
'^""mgh all of the operatiuiis and titraf iitiliiie the* aiiniiiiit 
re(|iiin‘d to pnMiiuc* a tLirk hliir alftr the terri* 
hidicator has ht'cn atided in the Hrdi i ai'.iao. 1 he 

>o i nieailllt'd toiefi!lllr> th*- !m hr i|r 

1 ! Pa\ no atti'iilioii -Jioiild IS* daik film* 

rgin to fade iii a h’W inimiir- . ! id ; .iu-i d li\ 

oi the iiilrii at id hdl in tin *dnfiiiiL In 

staining VtiiKnliiiiih the blue end |«diii linrn imf 
so fpiiikly. 

also be fleliTiiiiiietl by tliflrivin e. ion, a kiniwii 
aciiiini isatifletl l«Ki pLiiii ^lerl and it i* tiini aii.i 
iclium. As^iliiHc for I\a!ii[t!f. llfal iho \aliii* of' 
tandard i m«.c'*|miP< * .s I m.im \ : 

o 4 or n gram ^ *♦! | il.iiii if ? I ii t\ r h? • a *, !> h d ;> 
\*afiadiuiii loijdainn { pm A m.ii idiuiii. 

I nis nii.xiUH* i* flion a*.' .a,.tdra‘a i . '‘m.iia fii 

eonsUIlU* 5.,.; i’a . of ihr fmamM . ,il]b ill \ </i ■ ^ y>} 

C‘(pials 11.4h(j iiii!-. of \ aiiaiiima ala: hriijd o • |iid» i. dnir’afn- 
iK) blank, 1 1,4^1) iiividr«i by a,54 ia|iad. |,>p « 1 , ttifninir tin* 
blank is 5.^; 1.41 oimamji.i , nr liir lil ink to hr’ driim tnl 

from all titration-, to gri the iiiiiiibrr of 1 m 4»i alpimli” mim 
MUiKai by the vaiiadiiiiii alone. 

Chile »\!f \ \a \i»ii M III l N. 

These steels arc* titrafei! a vl\rii oii, p.iea -s. r md 1 
On page S the ciirei lion rcMil » Miniilaii !\ im , • d,, dfnn 

iniuin in the solution h\ atldiiiu tiir ulplaito ! na* nd anlil 
the “chronic* i!n*en no lonrrr enea daiLm ihaJ ; ’]ja :aimi 
shade* no longc*r gain- inlm il\ . aiai * la ^ ♦ !.-•.ln Im iii nr 

excess.” dlie followiiiimaxaioplo lior. hov, !!i« ! .f<,i t .j i hr 
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sure that he has an excess of the sulphate and that, therefore, 
no chromium remains in the chromic acid state which would 
consume some of the sulphate standard and be counted as vana¬ 
dium. This example is particularly useful when steels high in 
vanadium are to be dealt with, i.e., containing from 0.50 to 2.00 
per cent vanadium and over: 


EXAMPLE. 


FIRST PART OP THE TITRATION TO OBTAIN THE CHROMIUM. (MADE BEFORE 
ADDING THE FERRICYANIDE.) 


KMn 04 

21 C.C. 

9 C.C. 

12 C.C. (A) 


Double Sulphate. 

second reading of the burette 97.2 c.c. 
first reading of the burette 0.2 c .c. 

97.0 c.c. 


1 2.0 (A ) 

85.0 c.c. 

85.0 X 0.00085 X 100 divided by 2 equals 3.61 j^er cent chromium when 2 grams 
are taken. 


SECOND PART OF THE TITRATION TO OBT.\lN THE VANADIUM PICKCENTAGE. 
(made IMMEDIATELY AFTER ADDING THE PERRICYANIDE INDICATOR.) 

Sulphate used by the vanadium. 

8.2 c.c. second reading of the burette, 
i.o c.c. first reading of the burette. 

7.0 c.c. or (B) 

0.8 c.c. (blank) 

6.2 c.c. 6.2 X 0.00254 X 100 divided by 2 equals 0.7S per cent V. 

(A) should always be several c.c. in excess of (B) to insure no chromium being 
dragged over into the second jiart of the titration in the unreduced state and 
counted as vanadium. 


The Titration of (hiROMK Vanadium Stfacls in a Man¬ 
ner Similar 'ro b'KRRo X'anadium. 

In this lalionitory these steels are now fre([uenll}' titrated 
for vanadium by oxidizing bac'k the vanadium (after the usual 
excess of the doulile sul])hatc has been droj)])ed in the manner 
just described to reduce both the CV and V) liy adding the per¬ 
manganate standard until a strong ])ink is obtained. The 
solution is then stirred for a half minute vigorously to note if 
there is a perceptible fading of the jiermanganatc. If there is a 
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noticeable fading, then more permanganate is added to, again, 
obtain a strong pink which must show no perceptible change 
after thirty seconds further stirring. Then the excess of per¬ 
manganate is slowly, drop by drop, taken up by adding, with 
prolonged stirring, the sulphate standard until two drops leave 
only the faintest suggestion of a pink as one looks down through 
the solution. When the right point is reached, two drops of 
the permanganate should agaiu give a distinct increase of the 
pink shade, even after the prescribed amount of stirring. Two 
drops of the sulphate standard should reduce this pink agaiu 
to the faint pink. The solution can be thus adjusted back and 
forth to suit the operator, to a nicety. It is then ready for the 
addition of the indicator and the final titration to obtain the 
number of c.c. used by the blank plus the vanadium, or (B). 


The Determinaxion of the Chromium Value of the Double 
Sulphate, and the Vanadium: Blank for Chromium Vana¬ 
dium Steels by Means of a Known Mixture. 


Suppose the above values are needed for a steel of about 
3 or 4 per cent chromium and 0.50 to i.oo per cent vanadium; 
then a suitable mixture would be 2 grams of plain carbon steel, 
free from vanadium, 170 milligrams of c.p. crystals of potassium 
dichromate and 0.075 gram of ferro-vanadium of 21.8 per cent V. 
The analytical data obtained in this particular case, after put¬ 
ting the mixture through the regular operations given in the 
foregoing pages, are found below, together with the calculations: 


KM11O4 used in the first part 
of the titration to obtain 
the chromium value. 

65.8 C.C 
56.2 C.C. 

9.6 C.C. 

80-6 C.C. 
9.6 C.C. 


The double sul¬ 
phate used by the 
chromium, etc. 


81.0 C.C. 
00.4 C.C. 

80.6 C.C. 


71-0 C.C. used by the chromium, alone. 


Potassium dichromate contains 35.35 per cent chromium; 
therefore 0.170 X 0.3535 divided by 71.0 equals 0.00847, or i c.c. 

of the double sulphate equals 0:05847 gram of chromium. 

• /\ 
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The second part of the titration made immediately after add¬ 
ing the ferricyanide indicator gave the following readings of the 
sulphate consumed by the vanadic acid in the solution: 

88.2 c.c. second reading of burette. 

81.0 c.c. first reading of burette. 

7.2 c.c. sulphate used by V2O5 and the blank. 

0.075 0.218 equals 0.01635 gram of vanadium added. Taking 

the vanadium value of the sulphate standard as found by stand¬ 
ardizing it against sodium oxalate, as given on page 42, or i c.c. 
equals 0.002536 gram of vanadium, one obtains by dividing the 
vanadium added, or 0.01635, by 0.002536 a quotient of 6.4; 
hence 7.2 c.c. minus 6.4 c.c. equals 0.8 c.c. or the sulphate blank 
to be deducted from the total amount of sulphate consumed in 
the vanadium titration of the above range of chrome vanadium 
steels. 

The SxANDAimizATioN of thic Double Sulphate for 

Vanadium by Sodium. Oxalate. 

(A) The strength of the standards per liter are the same as 

given on page 33. 150 mgs. of c.p. sodium oxalate prepared 

according to Sorensen arc weighed into a beaker, and dissolved 
in 20 e.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid plus 150 c.c. of distilled water. 
(This sodium oxalate can be obtained for a small fee from the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C., or can be prepared 
by recrystallizing the c.p. salt offered by the dealers.) The 
mixture of sodium oxalate is heated to aliout 80^ C. and titrated 
with the })ermanganate standard solution until one drop of the 
same changes the mixture to the faint(‘sl pink. 

(B) Also a measured amount of llu‘ permanganate standard 

is placed in a beaker together with 20 c.c. of 1 : 3 su!|)huric' acid 
and titrated with the double sulphate standard until the pink 
color just disa})})ears U) get the ratio ])etween the two stand¬ 
ards. (10 FeSO.i + 2 KMnO.i + 8 IbSO.i = 5 (SO.i):{ + Slf'iO 

+ K-iSO.i + 2 AlnSO.!.) The following e([uation ext)lains the 
reaction occurring in (Aj: 

2 KMiiOi -f- 5 b[ao( 2O4 13 If'ibO.i == -f- 2 MnSO.t 10 

NallSO.! + 8 HoO + 10 (X),.(i) 
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Equation (2) shows the relation between potassium perman¬ 
ganate and vanadium: 

5 (V0)2(S04)2 + 2 KMn04 + 8 H2SO4 = 5 (¥0)2(804)3 + K2SO4+ 

2 MnS04 +• 8 H2O.(2) 

Equation (i) shows that 2 KMn04 are equivalent to 5 Na2C204. 
Equation (2) shows that 2 KMn04 are equivalent to 10 V; 
therefore 

5 Na2C204 are equivalent to 10 V. 

(670) (510) 

The following proportion will hence give the vanadium equiv¬ 
alent of 0.150 gram of sodium oxalate: 

670 : 510 : : 0.150 : X. 

X — o.11417 gram of vanadium. 

By titration (A) it was found that 45.35 c.c. were required of 
the permanganate standard to combine with 0.150 gram of 
oxalate so that i c.c. of the permanganate equals 0.11417 di¬ 
vided by 45.35, or 0.002517 gram of vanadium. By titration 
(B) it was found that 40 c.c. of the sulphate were equivalent 
to 40.3 of the permanganate; therefore i c.c. of the (loul)le 
sulphate equals 0.002517 X 40.3 divided by 40, or 0.002536 
gram of vanadium. The double sulphate standard should 
be tested according to (B) on each occasion that it is used and 
its vanadium value adjusted according to the relation so found. 


Some Recent Analyses of Ferro-Vanadium. 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. a. 

No. 

No. 5. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pereeiil.. 

c. 

0.06 

0.05 

0.08 

0. 15 

0. I() 

Mil. 

0.14 

0.18 

0 . IQ 

0.22 

4. II 

Si. 

1.52 

0.97 

0.66 

0. Q 2 

H -35 

V. 

40.41 

40.54 

39-40 

30 • 50 

35 

Ni. 

0.72 

1.52 

1.68 

2.50 

7 • 7 *t 

Cu. 

None' 

N one 

None 


NoiK' 

I . 45 

A 1 . 

0.95 

I 22 

r -33 

0.()2 

Mo. 

0.92 

I on 

0 02 

0 60 


Fe. 

54 65 

0 

40 

55 • -’0 

54 • 50 

42.60 

P. 




0 I 


S. 





' 0 3,0 




1 

0.65 



For the determination of Vanadium in Vanadium Ores, see page 301. 


















CHAPTER III. 


FERRO-TITANIUM AND TITANIUM STEEL. 

Soluble Ferro-titanium. 

* Titanium. When ferro-titanium of low titanium contcnl, 
8 per cent titanium for example, dissolves almost compleU‘ly 
in sulphuric acid, proceed in the following; manner: .Dissolve from 
0.4 to 0.5 gram of drillings in 30 c.c. x : 3 sulphuric acid, t'iller 
and keep the insoluble residue if any. yVfter washing it fr(‘(‘ 
from blue iron test with potassium fcrricyanide, it is fused with 
twenty times its weight of sodium carbonate. (Use 1 : 10 
sulphuric acid for washing.) 

Nearly neutralize the filtrate and washings with i : 3 ammo¬ 
nia water. Dilute to 300 c.c. with water. Add to the (‘old 
solution 5 grams of sodium thiosulphate t dissolved in watc'r. 
Boil gently for half an hour, and filter, using paper pul]). Wash 
with sulphurous acid water (2 c.c. of cone. sul])hiir()us arid lo 
500 c.c. of water) until no test for iron is ol)la,in(‘d. Th(‘ washed 
preci])itatc is ignited and fused with twenty tinu^s its wrighl of 
sodium carbonate. Keej) tlu‘ fusion moltc'u at a bright rc-d 
heat lor forty minutc‘S. I)issol\(‘ in watca* in a platinum dish; 
add ashlc'ss ])a]>(a' pulp; filler; wash thirl \ times with sodium 
car])onat(‘ wat(‘r. Ih'al tlu* liltraU' to Ixu'liiig, in a Ixsiker; add 
h\alrochlorie a( id drop by drop to tlu' lilt rale, and imir ii j while 
precipitat(‘ forms at any tinu* b(‘for(‘ the hit rah* Ixsome. .i< id 
If a, ])r(‘cipitat(‘ forms, tluai roast the sodium titanale to fiee il 
from pulp, and fus(‘ again as Ixh'ore; filler; wash; .ind treat 
the now aluminumriree titanati* as follows; 

* 'riial is, 5/.T.'iins of “ Iliio" jor r\('ry ,o ni:- . oi Iilil.<l\ Io i.c in !hf <a!aion 

t Read paj.'es 57 to ()o. 
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* Spread filter and residue in a small dish and cover it with 
about 30 c.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid. It is heated on a water bath 
for half an hour, or until all but the filter pulp is in solution. The 
pulp is filtered out and washed thirty times with dilute i : 20 
sulphuric acid water and then with water until the washin^^s 
no longer show a test for sulphuric acid with barium chloride 
solution. Burn this washed pulp to make sure that all titanate 
is dissolved. The filtrate and washings are nearly neutral¬ 
ized with ammonia; 5 grams of sodium thiosulphate are added; 
and the titanic acid is precipitated and washed as before with 
sulphurous acid wash. It is given forty washings and ignited 
and weighed as Ti02 plus a little SiOo. The residue is treated 
with from 5 to 10 drops of cone, sulphuric acid. The cru¬ 
cible is filled about three-fourths full of c.p. hydrofluoric 
acid and freed from silica as in steels. The weight thus 
obtained, being the pure TiOo, is multiplied by 60.04 ^i-nd 
divided by the weight taken for analysis to obtain the per¬ 
centage of titanium. 

The small insoluble residue obtained from the first solution 
of the drillings in i 13 sulphuric acid is fused with twent}' tinu's 
its weight of sodium carbonate. The melt is dissolved in wat(‘r; 
washed thirty times with sodium carbonate water. The liltca* 
and residue are spread out in a small dish with 20 c.c. i : 3 sub 
phuric acid and heated on a water bath for thirty minutes to 
dissolve the titanate of soda. The paper pulp is then removed 
by filtration, and the filter is washed thirty times with i : 20 
sulphuric acid. The filtrate and washings from the pulp are 
made nearly neutral with ammonia water; 5 grams of “thio” 
are added; and the solution is boiled gently for half an hour. 
The titanic acid thus obtained is combined with the main pr(‘- 
cipitate obtained in like manner with sodium thiosulphate. 
It is roasted with it just before it is fused the first time with 
sodium carbonate to remove alumina. 

* Or the filter and residue can be roasted; fused with lo enns. of KHSO,; the 
melt dissolved; filtered; the filtrate and washings nearly neutralized and liiv Ti 
precipitated as before with “thio.” 
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Sulphur, Phosphorus and Aluminumin Ferro-Titanium. 

The sulphur, phosphorus and aluminum in all varieties of 
ferro-titanium can be best obtained by fusing the drillings or 
powdered material in a platinum crucible with 20 grams of 
sodium carbonate ground thoroughl}^ with four grams of i)otas- 
sium nitrate. A double fusion should be made. Fuse one 
gram of sample as above. When the melt is in a state of (|uiet 
fusion, keep it at a bright red heat for 30 minutes longer. 
Dissolve the fusion in a porcelain or platinum dish in hot water. 
A platinum dish is best for this work. If the supernatant (luid 
in the dish is tinged with green, or in high j)er cents of man¬ 
ganese of I per cent and above is a deej) green, then add a. 
few drops of absolute alcohol which will convert the green 
manganate of soda into the ])rown oxide of manganese. Con¬ 
tinue to warm the solution until all grei'n ('olor is gone' and the 
liquid is colorless. This jirocedure leaves all of the manganese^ 
with the iron and titanium. Wa.sh tlu‘ r(‘si(lu(‘ with sodium 
carbonate water. Roast it; fuse again; dissohav (real with 
alcohol; filter; wash and comliine the two hltrat(‘s and iIk' 
washings in one beaker. Add to this solution, which contains 
all of the sulphur, jdiosphorus and afiiminum in tiu' allow 
I : r hydrochloric acid until the solution is slightly a.cid. Ih'at 
to boiling. Add a sliglit excess of ammonia whidi will ])nH'ipi 
tate all of the aluminum as hydroxide and phosphaUs 'This 
pr(‘cij)itate, if ])res(MU in considerabli' (jiianlity, will caiT\' all 
of th(‘ phosphorus ])r(‘,sent in the ferro. ll is washc‘<l with am 
moniiim nitrati' water and dissoUvd oil Ihe lillor at onc(‘ with 
hot I : I hydrochloric acid. d'lu‘ liltcr i. w.i.licil ficc of acid 
and should he huriual, weiglusl, and its weight .iddcl ihe linn! 
wdght of the Ah();; 1 Sit L. 

It is cdainu‘<l that aluminum pre( ipitat (m 1 from solnlioii. (on 
laining sodium (ddorid(‘ (alTi(‘^ with it a certain aiiioimt ol soda 
salt that cannot hc‘ r(‘mo\c‘d from it 1)\ wa^h watei. d'lii*. is 

^ Aluniiiiuin (;ui also he- <»l)iainc(l imi gaiM , ih.a (hr irni> 

is (lissoK c'fl in I I>S( >.i. 
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why the aluminum hydroxide is redissolved in i : i hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It is then precipitated hot with ammonia in 
slight excess and washed with ammonium nitrate water; ignited 
and weighed, as AI2O3 + P2O5 + Si02. The silica is removed 
by hydrofluoric acid and a few drops of sulphuric acid as usual, 
and the residue is ignited and weighed again as AI2O3 + P2O5. 
This residue is fused with twenty times its weight of sodium 
carbonate. The melt is dissolved in water; acidulated with 
nitric acid in slight excess. The volume is made up to 50 c.c.; 
boiled with KMn04; and the phosphorus precipitated as usual 
with molybdate solution. The number of milligrams of phos¬ 
phorus found is calculated to percentage and also to P2O5. 
The milligrams of the latter are deducted from the weight of 
AI2O3 + P2O5 and the remainder is multiplied by 53.03 and di¬ 
vided by the weight taken for analysis to obtain the percentage of 
aluminum in the alloy. (See page 332, Phosphorus in Graphite.) 

If the original filtrates from the double fusion show very 
little or no aluminum on being treated with hydrochloric acid 
until the hot solution is only faintly alkaline, then there is a 
possibility that the filtrate from this aluminum may still con¬ 
tain phosphorus. To obtain this phosi)horus a solution of 
ferric chloride free of phosphorus and sulphur is added to the 
filtrate from the small quantity of aluminum or to the slightly 
acid solution, if no aluminum hydroxide formed. 

This solution, which should l)e faintly colored with ferric 
chloride and slightly acid, is precipitated hot with a small excess 
of ammonia. The precipitate is filtered out; washed with hot 
water; is dissolved off the filter with a little hot 1.20 nitric acid. 
The filter is washed free of iron test, using potassium sulpho- 
cyanate for the detection of iron in the washings. The dilute 
nitric acid wash water is used. (See Phosphorus in Steel, page 
257.) Concentrate the filtrate and washings to 40 c.c. Boil 
with a little permanganate; clear with ferrous sulphate; and 
finish as in steels. The phosphorus found in the iron precipi¬ 
tate plus that found with the aluminum hydroxide, if any formed, 
equals the total phosphorus in the ferro. 
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The filtrate from the aluminum hydroxide, or iron hydroxide, 
or both, is made slightly acid with hydrochloric acid and evap¬ 
orated to dryness in a 600 c.c. casserole. Ten c.c. of i : i 
hydrochloric acid are added to the dry residue. It is heated 
with a cover on the dish; 200 c.c. of water are added; and the 
dish is heated nearly to boiling, or until all of the salt is dis¬ 
solved- The solution is filtered. The filter is washed with 
I : 10 hydrochloric acid. The fiiltrate and washings are pre¬ 
cipitated with 20 c.c. of a saturated solution of barium chloride. 
The barium sulphate formed is allowed to settle twelve hours. 
It is filtered with a little pulp; washed free from chloride tests 
with water only; burned in a weighed platinum crucible; 
moistened with a drop or two of i : 3 sulphuric acid, as the 
burning of the paper always reduces a little of the barium sul¬ 
phate to BaSOs. It is ignited again and weighed as BaS04, 
which weight, multiplied by 13.73 and divided by the weight 
taken for analysis, gives the percentage of sulphur in the sample. 
Deduct a blank due to the fluxes and acids used. Blanks 
should always be made, as sodium carbonate and acids are 
liable to contain sulphates, iron and aluminum. 

Iron in Soluble Ferro-Titanium. 

Dissolve 0.5 gram of sample in i : 3 sulphuric acid. If there 
be any insoluble residue that is not white, fiilter the same out 
and wash it with dilute sulphuric acid. Roast it. Fuse it 
with potassium bisulphate. Dissolve the melt in dilute sulphuric 
acid and add it to the filtrate and washings from the insoluble 
residue. Dilute the slightly acid filtrate and washings to 200 
c.c. Pass hydrogen sulphide through the same until the iron is 
entirely reduced. It will be colorless when hot. The reduction 
will take al)oul an hour, with the gas passing at a rather rapid 
rate. Filter the solution into an 800 c.c. boiling flask. Wash 
the filter with i : 10 sulphuric acid until free of iron test.* Pass 

* The residue on this I'llter will conLain all of the copper present which can be 
roasted and finished as in steels for Cu. 
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hydrogen sulphide through this filtrate for one hour more. 
(Saturate the acid wash with H2S before using.) 

Now pass a stream of carbon dioxide through the solution, 
keeping the same at boiling temperature during the time that 
the CO2 is passing. When a piece of filter paper, moistened with 
a water solution of lead acetate, is no longer discolored, even 
slightly, when held in the neck of the flask, the excess of hy¬ 
drogen sulphide is all driven out. Place the flask in cold water 
with the stream of carbon dioxide still passing through it. The 
glass tube that carries the H2S and CO2 into the fluid should, 
of course, reach nearly to the bottom of the boiling flask. When 
the contents of the flask are cold, titrate with standard perman¬ 
ganate of potash until one or two drops yield a pink color that 
is permanent for several minutes. The same standard that 
is used for titrating iron in ferro-vanadium can be utilized in 
this determination. One c.c. of the standard equals 0.00556 
gram of metallic iron. 

Manganese in Ferro-titanium Soluble in Sulphuric 

Acid. 

Dissolve 0.100 gram in 10 c.c. 1 : 3 sulphuric acid. Add 
10 c.c. concentrated nitric acid. Boil off red fumes. Dilute 
to 35 c.c. with v/ater and finish as in steels. This applies to 
manganese not in excess of i per cent. Use 0.05 gram for man¬ 
ganese content exceeding 1 per cent. Accurate to 2 per cent 
Mn. For higher percentages of manganese dissolve i gram 
of sample in 30 c.c. i : 3 sulphuric acid.* Oxidize ])y lioiling 
with 10 c.c. cone, nitric acid and i gram of potassium chlorate. 
Add 60 c.c. I : 3 sulphuric acid and evaporate to thick fumes. 
Cool, add water and heat until all is dissolved except perhaps 
some of the titanic oxide and silicic acid. Be sure that all iron 
and manganese sulphates arc in solution. Wash the cold solu¬ 
tion into a liter flask. Fill the flask one-half full with distilled 
water. Add a rather thick paste of manganese-free zinc oxide 

* One can also finish from this stage on as directed on i)age 278 by the author’s 
method for manganese above 2 per cent. 
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and distilled water. Continue the addition of the zinc oxide 
until the iron and titanium settle out well, avoiding any unnec¬ 
essary excess of the zinc oxide. Cool, if necessary, to the tem¬ 
perature of the room, and dilute the contents to the liter mark 
with distilled water. Mix ten times, inverting the stoppered 
flask each time. 

Permit the precipitate to settle for a half-hour with the flask 
in an inclined position. Pour the supernatant fluid through a 
large, dry filter into a dry beaker. Use two filters to hasten 
matters. Rinse a hundred c.c. pipette three times with por¬ 
tions of the filtrate. Then draw out a 300 c.c. portion and a 
400 c.c. portion. Place these in separate boiling flasks, label¬ 
ing them 300/1000 and 400/1000, respectively. Add two 
drops of 1.20 nitric acid to each of these aliquot parts. Heat 
the 300 c.c. to boiling, and titrate with standard permanganate 
of potassium, adding a little at a time. Shake thoroughly with 
each addition of the permanganate solution, reheating the solu¬ 
tion between times. When three drops finally produce a slight 
but distinct pink color in the hot supernatant fluid, after a 
reheating and thorough shaking, the end point is reached. De¬ 
duct 0.2 c.c. from the total permanganate used. Multiply its 
value per c.c. in milhgrams of iron by 0.2945 to find its value 
in milligrams of manganese.* 

Titrate the 400 c.c. part in like manner and average the two 
results, calculating them as 3/10 and 4/10 of a gram, respec¬ 
tively. (See also Mn in Insoluble Ferro-Titanium.) 

Standardization of the Per]!vl\nganate Solution for 
Iron and Manganese. 

Weigh 3.16 grams of c.p. potassium permanganate crystals 
into a liter flask. Dissolve in distilled water and dilute to liter 
mark. 

Weigh 0.2850 gram of c.p. recrystallized oxalic acid into a 
200 c.c. beaker. Dissolve the crystals in 100 c.c. of hot water. 

* The following reaction shows how Volhard’s method proceeds; 3 MnS04 + 
2 KMnOi + 2 ZnO = K.SO, + 5 MnOj + 2 ZnS04. 
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Add 30 c.c. I : 3 sulphuric acid and titrate this hot solution with 
the permanganate solution. This latter should not be stand¬ 
ardized for, at least, twelve hours after it has been dissolved 
and made up to i liter. 

This amount of oxalic acid will require usually 45.50 c.c. of 
permanganate of the above strength to render it a faint pink 
that is permanent for several minutes. As the oxalic value 
of a permanganate solution multiplied by 8/9 gives its iron 
value therefore the latter is found by this calculation: 0.2850 
45.50 X 8/9 = 0.005567, or I c.c. of the permanganate equals 
0.005567 gram of metallic iron. This value multiplied by 0.2945 
yields the value of the same solution in grams of manganese, or 
0.005567 X 0.2945 = 0.001639 gram of manganese. For check 
0.280 gram oxalic acid took 44.8 c.c. KMn04, or 0.280 -v- 44.8 X 
8/9 = 0.005555 and 0.005555 X 0.2945 = 0.001636, or i c.c. = 
0.001636 gram of manganese. Average iron value equals 0.00556 
gram and average manganese value equals 0.001637 gram per 
c.c. Compare the theoretical factor for manganese with that 
found by standardizing the permanganate standard by put¬ 
ting a ferro-manganese, containing a known per cent of man¬ 
ganese, through the identical process of fusion with bisulphate; 
precipitation with zinc oxide, etc. (See Analysis of Fcrro- 
Mangancse, page 188.) 

Silicon in Soluble Ferro-Titanium. 

Dissolve I or 2 grams of drillings as in steels. Evapo¬ 
rate to fumes of sulphuric acid. Dissolve in water. Filter, 
wash, ignite, weigh, evaporate with a few drops of cone, sul¬ 
phuric acid, and the usual amount of hydrofluoric acid. Ignite 
and calculate the loss of weight as silicon. Should a white 
coating appear on the lid of the crucible when the sulphuric 
acid is being driven off, it means that there has not been a 
sufficient amount of sulphuric acid added, some of the titanium 
having volatilized as fluoride. 

In such event, repeat the analysis, using a little more sulphuric 
acid with the hydrofluoric acid. 
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Nickel, Vanadium and Chromium. 

These elements are determined in soluble ferro-titanium as 
in V, Ni and Cr steels. See pages 7, 30, 31 and 39. Mix con¬ 
siderable washed asbestos pulp with the slimy mixture of silicic 
and titanic acids before filtering out the excess of manganese 
oxide, in the Cr and V determinations. Add paper pulp and 
filter off the titanic acid, etc., before adding the citric acid, in 
the Ni analysis. 

Carbon in Soluble Ferro-Titanium. 

Some ferro-titaniums of low silicon content can be completely 
decarbonized at 950° C. in a fused silica tube with oxygen. See 
Electric Combustion Furnace, page 224. It is safer to burn 
the sample in red lead. Burn i or 2 grams of thin drillings 
or 30-mesh powder with 4 grams of red lead. 

Insoluble Ferro-Titanium. 

Carbon, sulphur and phosphorus are determined as given 
in the analysis of soluble ferro-titanium. 

Silicon and Titanium. 

These elements are best separated by fusion of 0.5 gram of 
the finely ground substance with 15 grams of acid potassium 
sulphate in a 40 c.c. platinum crucible. This fusion is highly 
satisfactory if conducted with a little experience. Heat the 
crucible very gradually at first, using the white flame of an 
argand burner. Keep the melt below redness until all of the 
water has been driven out of the flux without sputtering. When 
slight fumes of sulphuric anhydride begin to make their appear¬ 
ance the heat can be increased to low redness. i\ lain tain this 
temperature until the substance is in a state of clear fusion, 
and is a pure yellow, free of all black specks. 

If the argand burner flame is properly adjusted, this operation 
can be going on with only occasional attention. When all black 
is gone, raise the heat until fumes of sulphuric anhydride come 
off briskly when the lid is lifted slightly. 
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Then turn off the heat and run the melt well up the sides. 
Place the crucible in a 250 c,c. casserole with 50 c.c. of water 
plus 50 c.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid. Dissolve with heat. Filter 
out the white insoluble residue; wash it free of iron and sul¬ 
phate, using barium chloride solution for the latter tests and 
KCNS for the former. Ignite it in a weighed crucible. Weigh 
as Si02 plus a little Ti02. Evaporate with HFl and a few drops 
of H2SO4 and calculate the loss of weight to silicon. Keep the 
non-volatile portion to add to the main portion of Ti02. 

The filtrate and washings from the silica are made nearly 
neutral with ammonia and precipitated with thiosulphate of 
soda, and finished as in soluble ferro-titanium for Ti. 

Iron. 

Fuse 0.5 gram as for silicon. Reduce with H2S and finish 
as given under the soluble ferro. 

Aluminum. 

Proceed by fusion as given under aluminum in soluble ferro- 
titanium. 

Manganese IxN Insoluble Ferro-Titanium. 

If the percentage of manganese is under two per cent, fuse 
0.100 or 0.05 gram with twenty times this weight of sodium 
carbonate and one-fifth that amount of potassium nitrate. Dis¬ 
solve the melt in a small porcelain dish with as little water as 
possible. Clean the platinum crucible with a little hydro¬ 
chloric acid; acidulate the water solution of the melt with the 
same acid. Add to this solution the cleanings of the crucible 
and also 10 c.c. of i : i sulphuric acid. Evaporate to thick 
fumes. Dissolve the residue in water. When the iron sul¬ 
phate is dissolved, wash the solution into a 10 by i inch test 
tube and dilute to 20 c.c. Add 10 c.c. of cone, nitric acid and 
finish as in steels. 

For higher percentages of manganese proceed as given for 
high manganese in soluble ferro-titanium except that the 
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substance is gotten into solution by a bisuiphate fusion as 
given under the determination of siKcon in insoluble ferro- 
titanium. Transfer the sulphuric acid solution of the melt to 
a liter flask and precipitate the iron and titanium with zinc 
oxide. Use i gram of sample and fuse it with 30 grams of 
bisulphate. 


Titanium Steels. 

For phosphorus, manganese, silicon, aluminum and carbon 
proceed as in plain steels if the titanium is present to the extent 
of a few tenths of a per cent. 

Sulphur. 

Even a few tenths of a per cent of titanium lead to low sulphur 
results by the evolution process. For example, where results 
showing 0.006 per cent by evolution were obtained, 0.012 sul¬ 
phur was gotten by the ordinary gravimetric sulphur method 
for steels. Again, 0.075 per cent sulphur was gotten by evo¬ 
lution in a titanium experimental ingot when the gravimetric 
result was o.ii per cent. Use either the gravimetric process 
by direct solution, or fuse 2 grams of sample with 20 grams of 
sodium carbonate plus 4 grams of niter, and proceed as in sul¬ 
phur in high silicon ferro-vanadium, filtering out the sodium 
titanate before acidulating with HCl. 

Titanium in Steel. 

Gravimclric. 

The titanium is determined gravimetrically as in soluble 
ferro-titaniiiin except that four or live grams of sample should 
be used. 

Volumetric. 

So far the most practical way is the well-known color method, 
using hydrogen peroxide. The author proceeds as follows; 

Determine gravimetrically the amount of titanium in a ferro- 
titanium containing from about 8 to xo per cent of titanium, for 
use as a color standard. 
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Plain Titanium Steel. 

If the titanium content is 0.05 per cent or over, weigh 0.500 
gram of drillings into a 10 by i inch tube. Also weigh 0.500 
gram of a plain carbon steel that contains no titanium by the 
qualitative test. Add to the latter enough of the standard 
ferro-titanium to bring the amount of titanium present in this 
standard mixture to within about 0.05 per cent of the titanium 
content of the test. If the test is likely to be about 0.15 per 
cent Ti, then the standard should either be about o.io per cent 
Ti or 0.20 per cent Ti. The nearer the standard is to the test, 
in titanium content, the better. 

Dissolve the drillings in 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid.* 
Add 5 c.c. of cone, nitric acid and boil off red fumes. Cool, 
rinse the standard into a glass-stoppered comparison tube of 
about 15 to 16 mm. outside diameter and with the graduated 
part about 38 cm. long. Add to the solution in the comparison 
tube 5 or 6 c.c. of the peroxide mixture used in qualitative Ti 
and V tests, page 5. Stopper the tube and mix the contents 
thoroughly. Transfer the test to the other comparison tube 
and treat it in like manner. If there is a great difference in 
color between standard and test, results will only be roughly 
approximate and the work should be repeated, preparing a 
new mixture of standard ferro-titanium and plain carbon steel, 
to imitate the test within the 0.05 limit or closer. 

The following actual case will illustrate calculations, etc.: 

The standard mixture consisted of 8 mg. of 8 per cent Ti 
ferro plus 500 mg. of a plain carbon steel of approximately the 
same carbon content as the sample to be tested. 

The test matched the standard at 38.3 c.c. with the standard 
diluted to 35 c.c. Since the standard contained 8 mg. of 8 per 
cent ferro-titanium, its color was due to the presence of 0.008 X 

* Warm in boiling water before adding the nitric acid until the solution is as 
free as possible of black scum, or the nitric acid will dissolve the scum to a brown 
color which will augment the similar color due to the titanium and peroxide. 
Select a plain carbon steel as near the carbon content of the titanium steel as pos¬ 
sible to reduce the interference due to the color of the dissolved carbon t(j a mini¬ 
mum. See page 6o. 
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o.o8, or 0.00064 gram, of metallic titanium; therefore we have 
the proportion: 

Stand. Vol. Test Vol. 

35 c.c. : 38,3 c.c. : : 0.00064 : X, 

or 38.3 X 0.00064 -J- 35 = 0.0007, 0.0007, gram of titanium 
found. 0.0007 X 100 0.5 = 0.14, or 0.14 per cent titanium 
when 0.5 gram is taken for analysis. The gravimetric result 
on this sample was 0.158. Another sample gave 0.134 per cent 
by color and 0.140 per cent by gravimetric analysis. 

For percentages as low as 0.05 per cent and under, use a 
gram of sample and proceed accordingly, preparing standard 
mixtures of similar percentage. If the titanium steel also con¬ 
tains not over one-half per cent of elements that color acid solu¬ 
tions, such as chromium and nickel, the amounts of the latter 
present in the test should be determined by the rapid methods 
given under chromium and nickel in steel. Add to the stand¬ 
ard enough shot nickel if titanium nickel steel is being tested, 
or enough potassium dichromate reduced with the least possible 
excess of sulphurous acid if the test be chrome-titanium steel, 
to exactly imitate the sample under examination, and then 
proceed as usual. 

If the steel contains several per cents of chromium,* fuse 2 
grams with a mixture of 20 grams of sodium carbonate and 
4 grams of niter. Dissolve the melt in water. Filter; wash 
the residue on the filter with sodium carbonate water. Roast 
the pulp out and fuse again as before. Dissolve in water, 
filter and wash. Then dissolve the residue off the filter with 
hot hydrochloric acid. Wash the filter free of iron test. Di¬ 
lute the filtrate and washings to 300 c.c. and pass II2S through 
it until all platinum has been precipitated. Filter; wash the 
sulphides with H2S water. Evaporate the filtrate and wash¬ 
ings to 10 c.c., adding one gram of potassium chlorate before 
beginning the evaporation, to oxidize the iron and remove IDS. 

Add at this stage 30 c.c. i : 3 sulphuric acid and evaporate 
to heavy fumes. Dilute with water and then finish exactly as in 

* Read pages 62 and 63. 
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the gravimetric determination of titanium in plain carbon 
steels. 

The color method might also be applied to such steels by first 
removing the chromium by a sodium carbonate and niter fusion 
as just given, using 0.500 gram of sample. The sodium titanate 
and oxide of iron could then be spread, filter and all, in a small 
porcelain dish with 30 c.c. i : i hydrochloric acid and heated 
for 30 minutes or more. The pulp could be filtered out and 
washed; 30 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid added; the filtrate and 
washings evaporated to thick fumes; transferred to a 10 by i 
inch test tube; boiled with 5 c.c. cone, nitric acid and finished 
by color. For a standard add to a plain chromium steel a 
suitable amount of ferro-titanium and fuse with sodium car¬ 
bonate and niter, putting the fusion, etc,, through exactly as the 
test. Use this for the color standard. Or after removal of the 
chromium and vanadium by a double fusion with sodium carbon¬ 
ate and niter, then fuse the iron oxide and sodium titanate with 
potassium bisulphate and finish by color, or gravimetrically. 

Vanadium-titaniujm Steel. 

Remove the vanadium by fusion as in removal of chromium. 
Then finish gravimetrically as given under chromium titanium 
steel, or convert into sulphate; evaporate to 10 c.c.; wash into 
a 10 1)y 1 inch test tube; boil with 5 c.c. cone, nitric acid, and 
finish by color.* 

Qualitative Test for Titanium. 

Proceed as given under Qualitative Test for Vanadium, 
page 5. 

Analyses. 

Insoluble ferro-titanium. j Soluble ferro-titanium. 


Titanium 1 rp- ^ 
Oxide 

Silica Si02. 

Iron Oxide Fe^Os 

Sulphur. 

Carbon. 

Phosphorus. 


Per cent. 
87.80 

Titanium. 

Manganese. 

0.S5 

Silicon. 

4.64 

0. 

Iron. 

Aluminum. 

1.89 
0055 

Phosphorus. 

Carbon. 



Per cent. 
8.12 
0.58 
0.50 
86.92 
3.00 
o. 10 

O. 2 () 


Read pages 62 to 63. 
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Soluble Ferro-Titanium, Eliminating Some of the 
Fusions. 

Titanium. To avoid as much as possible the making of fusions 
the author now analyzes ferro-titanium of the soluble type as fol¬ 
lows: Dissolve I gram of the drillings, or powder, in a liter 
boiling flask in 50 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid, heating until 
action is over. Carry along a test mixture of about the same 
proportions. For example, 30 mg. of metallic aluminum and 
0.850 gram of plain carbon steel will usually come within close 
range; or still better a ferro-titanium of known A 1 and Ti con¬ 
tent can be analyzed at the same time to test the accuracy of 
the operator’s manipulations. 

Dilute the above solution to 300 c.c. and peroxidize it in the 
manner described on page 23, beginning at the point where one 
is directed to ^^dilute to about 300 c.c.,” obtaining filtrates A 
and B. If on dissolving the iron off the filter, a reddish, rouge¬ 
like portion of the iron resists the action of the hot i : i HCl, 
remaining as a red stain on the paper pulp, then wash the latter 
with water until the washings no longer give a test with silver 
nitrate; burn the pulp in a platinum crucible and fuse it at a 
bright red heat with the sodium carbonate for a half hour, 
using enough of the flux to equal about twenty times the weight 
of the ash. Dissolve the fusion in water; acidulate with HCl, 
heating with enough of the latter to dissolve all of the iron; add 
this solution to the main iron solution and proceed with the 
second peroxidation. If the ferro contains as much as 10 per 
cent Al, a third solution, peroxidation and filtration are neces¬ 
sary obtaining a third hltratc and washings. The combined 
three filtrates will contain all of the Al in the ferro-titanium. 
If any vanadium be present it will all be in the same jilace. 
All of the iron and titanium will be on the lilter from the third 
peroxidation and also a little of the iron will remain as a film 
on the inside of the boiling flask. The film can be removc'd by 
warming in the flask a little of the e ; 1 HCl that is to be used to 
dissolve the main iron and titanium off the filter. Wash the hi- 
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ter and pulp from the final solution of the iron and titanium, until 
it tests free of iron with KCNS solution. Retain the filter and 
pulp and use it to catch the first precipitation of the titanium, 
or ignite it along with the titanium as it may retain some of the Ti. 

The final solution of the iron and titanium in HCl, being 
now free of Cr, V and Al is taken to heavy fumes with 50 c.c. 
of I : 3 sulphuric acid; cooled; and dissolved to a clear solution 
with 100 c.c. of water. Filter out any white insoluble matter; 
wash it free of iron test with i : 40 rTSO.i; neutralize the filtrate 
and washings with i : 3 ammonia, adding the same until a 
slight turbidity is obtained that will not dissolve on continued 
stirring; add three drops of i 13 HoSOj; and then add 10 grams of 
sodium thiosulphate (NaoS2();5). Foil thirty minutes, slowly; 
add some ashless pajier pulp, filter and wash with sulphurous 
acid water (500 c.c. of water to whitF has beam added 5 c.c. of 
H2SO3); after fifteen washings, begin to test the wash water 
for iron and continue the washing until my blue test for iron is 
oI)tained with potassium f(‘rricyanidt‘. l)r_\* the filter and pulp, 
and ])urn it at a low heat until the paper is all gone; if the residue 
in the crucilde is not pure whiti* or slightly yellow, but has a 
reddish tint, it still ('ontains iron and must l)e fused with 10 
grams of acid jyotassiiim Milphatt* (KHS(),}). This fusion is 
very satisfactory Init must not lx* hurri(‘d. Fhu'e the jo grams 
of KIISO.i in the crucible on to{) of tin* la^sidue; cover the cru- 
cil>le and loann it over an argaiid lyurner, cauticyusly; lift up 
the lid cyccasuynally t<y make sun^ that the lu'at is luyt high 
enough to cause the llux to spattta- against th(‘ lid; continue 
this low heat hyr a half hour (yr moia* until, on increasing the 
heat a little, there arises a slight fume <yf sulphurii’ anhydride; 
continue to increase the ht‘at slightly until, (inally, a. bright 
red heat has been attaJiual without any lioiling a('ti(yn. The 
melt should be transparent and contain no undissiyb’cd dark 
particles; it should l)e as chair as watrn*, wluu red hot, except 
for white flakes of silica if the latt(‘r be jyresimt. IMace the 
melt, crucible and all, in a Xo. 5 porcelain dish tiygether with 
50 c.c. of I : 3 H2SO4 and an ecjual amount of water, and heat 
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until the melt is all dissolved out to a clear solution with per¬ 
haps some white particles of silica floating in it. Do not filter, 
but neutralize the acid until a faint white cloudiness is obtained 
that will not dissolve on persistent stirring; reprecipitate the 
titanium as before by boihng with lo grams of the thiosulphate; 
filter and wash the precipitated titanium as before; dry it; 
ignite and weigh it as titanic oxide plus some Si02; remove 
the latter as described on page 44. 

Aluminum. This element can be obtained from the combined 
filtrates from the peroxidations, page 57, by acidulating the same 
with HCl and precipitating the A 1 with a slight excess of ammonia 
after boiling off the carbon dioxide. This A 1 should be redis¬ 
solved in HCl and reprecipitated to free it from sodium salt. 
It is then ignited and weighed as described on page 46, except 
that any phosphorus that may be found in the precipitate 
cannot be taken as the total P in the ferro since by dissolving 
the latter in sulphuric acid much of the P is lost as phosphine. 
Deduct from the A 1 found, the excess of A 1 gotten in the test 
mixture, if any, over and above the A 1 put in the test mixture. 

Phosphorus and Sulphur. These elements can be best deter¬ 
mined as given on page 45, but if it is desired to avoid niter 
and carbonate fusions in platinum, then fuse i gram of the 
finely powdered sample, or thin drillings, in an iron crucible 
■with 8 grams of sodium peroxide; dissolve the fusion out in 
water in the same manner as described for chrome ore on page 
140; remove the crucible and acidulate the water solution with 
HCl; heat until the iron is all dissolved; precipitate the iron 
out with ammonia; dissolve it off the liiter with 1.20 nitric acid 
and finish for phosphorus by boiling with a slight excess of 
KMn04, clearing with ferrous sulphate and ])recipitating with 
molybdate. Run blanks on all operations for phos])horus. 

Iron. The iron can be obtained as given on jiage ^7, or 0.500 
gram of the sample can lie decomjiosed as described for tita¬ 
nium on page 60 up to the point where all is in solution and 
ready for the second peroxidation; evaporate this iron-titanium 
solution to 250 C.C.; reduce it with stannous chloride; take up the 
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excess of the latter with mercuric chloride; and titrate the iron 
with a standard solution of potassium dichromate as in iron ore. 

Insoluble Ferro-Titanium. Instead of decomposing this type 
of ferro-titanium by the bisulphate fusion as outlined on page 
51, I gram of the finely ground sample can be fused in a plat¬ 
inum crucible with a mixture of 10 grams of sodium carbonate 
and 2 grams of niter. The melt is dissolved out in a platinum 
dish with water and is then transferred to a casserole before acidu¬ 
lating the water solution. An excess of HCl is then added to 
the water solution. The crucible is rinsed off with water into 
the casserole; cleaned by warming in it a little HCl. The 
cleanings are added to the acidulated solution in the casserole 
which is heated with a cover on it until all action is over. The 
contents of the casserole are evaporated twice to dryness; dis¬ 
solved in HCl; heated with 100 c.c. of water; filtered and washed 
after each evaporation; the combined filters from the two 
evaporations will contain all of the silica and a little of the 
titanium; these are ashed carefully; weighed and evaporated 
with HFL and 5 drops of cone. H2SO4, and the silica obtained 
from the loss of weight. The residue remaining in the crucible 
is fused with 20 times its weight of NaoCO:}; dissolved in HCl 
and added to the liltrate from the second evaporation to dry¬ 
ness to remove silicon. This liltrate and w^ashiiigs now' contain 
all of the Ti, P, Al, Fe, and S in the sample. The liltrate can l:>e 
diluted to a definite \^olume and one-half reduced with stannous 
chloride and titrated with standard dichromate solution for iron, 
paying no attention to the Ti present as Ti has no effect on 
the dichromate. The other half can be then pAU'oxidized as 
given on pages 57 and 58 to obtain the other elements. This 
scheme obtains the iron avoiding the reduction with ITS. 

The Determination of Very Low Percentages of 
Titanium in Steel. 

By the scheme given on page 54, a little scum of carbon remains 
after the solution in sulphuric acid and is dissolved subsequently 
by the nitric acid, imparting a slight brown color to the solu- 
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tion. Hence it is, at all times, advisable when preparing a 
standard mixture to select a titanium-free steel as near to the 
carbon content of the sample to be tested as possible. In 
this way about the same amount of color due to the carbon may 
be in both standard and test. It is necessary to eliminate 
this color, entirely, when one is to determine the titanium in a 
sample containing only o.oi to 0.05 per cent Ti. 

Dissolve 4 grams of drillings in 50 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid 
and evaporate to fumes; dissolve by heating with 100 c.c. of 
water; filter when all iron is dissolved; the residue on the 
filter, after washing it free of iron test with i : 40 H2SO4, is 
ignited in a platinum crucible; evaporated with HFl and a few 
drops of sulphuric acid. Hold this residue in the crucible and 
call it B. Add ammonia to the filtrate and washings from B 
until a slight turbidity is obtained that will not dissolve even 
with persistent stirring; then add 10 grams of sodium thiosul¬ 
phate and boil for 30 minutes; filter out the precipitate and 
wash it with sulphurous acid water and burn it with B. Fuse 
the total ash with 20 times its weight of KHSO4; dissolve the 
fusion in water; add to the water solution 100 c.c. of 1.20 nitric 
acid; heat; cool; wash into a 250 c.c. flask; dilute to the 
mark; mix well and compare with a standard mixture consist¬ 
ing of 5 mgs. of 8.2 percent ferro-titanium and 4 grams of steel, 
free of titanium, which has been put through all of the above 
operations and also diluted to the mark in a 250 c.c. volumetric 
flask. Suppose that 25 c.c. of the test solution is compared 
with 25 c.c. of the standard mixture as given on page 54 and 
that the standard matched the test with the former at 54 c.c. 
and the latter at 32 c.c. 25 c.c. of the standard ecpials 25/250 
of s mgs. X 0.082, or 0.041 mg. Ti; therefore 54 : 32 : : 0.04 r 
mg. :a; equals 0.024 Ti in 500 mgs. of sam[)lc. 0.024 

divided by 500 X 100 equals 0.0048, or per cent Ti in the sam¬ 
ple equals 0.0048 per cent. 
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The Determination of Titanium in Nickel Steel. 

Suppose it is required to obtain the titanium content of a 
steel containing 3.60 per cent Ni : Dissolve 5 grams of the 
sample, as on page 54, using 75 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid for 
the solution, heating in boiling water for one hour to eliminate 
as much as possible the carbon before adding the 25 c.c. of 
cone, nitric acid to accomplish the oxidation of the iron and 
dissolve the titanium. For a standard mixture dissolve and 
oxidize 5 grams of plain steel to which enough nickel ammonium 
sulphate has been added to equal 3.60 per cent Ni in 5 grams, 
and also 5 mgs. of 8.20 per cent Ti ferro-titanium. Dilute the 
cooled solutions of the standard and test to the mark in 250 c.c. 
volumetric flasks; mix and note if the two solutions are about 
the same shade of brown. If the standard solution is distinctly 
browner prepare a new standard using a lower carbon plain 
carbon steel, adding the nickel sulphate and 5 mgs. standard 
ferro-titanium. If now there is only a slight difference in the 
color of the solutions due to dissolved car])on proceed with the 
comparisons in the manner described on page 54 using 25 c.c. 
from each flask. Tdiis method was used on a steel that con¬ 
tained 0.008 ])er cent Ti. dliere would seem to be no objec¬ 
tion to using the iirst method given for very low percentage 
titanium steels on this almost ecpially low titanium-nickel steel, 
in case the operator cannot eliminate the interference of carbon 
by selection. (Sec page 60.) 


The Determination of Titanium in Ciiromium-vana- 
DIUM-NICKEL-'I'ITAN I um-tungsten Stee l. 

Owing to the interference of the vanadium and the chromium, 
the latter must be removed. This can be best done b\' peroxi- 
dizing the solution of the sample and standard mixtures in the 
same manner as described on pages 57 to 58. If the chromium 
is considerable it will require three peroxidations at least to 
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remove the chromium and vanadium. The redissolving and 
reperoxidizing must be continued until the filtrate from the 
iron and titanium is no longer colored yellow. The steel and 
standard mixtures are dissolved in 50 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric 
acid; 0.500 gram of sample is taken for analysis. A chromium- 
tungsten-vanadium steel containing no nickel or titanium was 
used as a basis of a standard, and to it was added 35 mgs. of 
nickel ammonium sulphate and 5 mgs. of 8.20 per cent (Ti) 
ferro-titanium. After the chromium color has been removed 
by several peroxidations from the standard and test, the iron 
and titanium are dissolved off the filters with 50 c.c. of hot 
I : I HCl; thefilteris washed free of iron; the filtrate and wash¬ 
ings will contain all of the titanium and iron except a slight 
amount that may still remain on the filter, which is ashed and 
fused with one gram of sodium carbonate; the fusion is dis¬ 
solved in 20 c.c. of I : I HCl and added to the main solution of 
the iron and titanium. Evaporate this latter solution to 5 or 
10 C.C.; add 100 c.c. of strong nitric acid; heat with the cover 
on until all spraying is over and then evaporate to 5 c.c.; add 
10 c.c. of water and filter into the comparison tube washing 
with 1.20 nitric acid; add 10 c.c. of peroxide solution and com¬ 
pare. Example: Test matched the standard mixture as follows: 
76.7 c.c. test equal 91.2 c.c. of standard; therefore since the 
standard contained 0.41 mg. Ti, 76.7 : 91.2 :: x : 0.41 mg. Ti, or 
76.7 times 0.41 mg. Ti divided by 91.2 divided by 500 multi¬ 
plied by 100 equals 0.068 per cent Ti. A duplicate analysis 
on this steel gave 0.070 per cent Ti, using 0.600 gram of sample. 
In the case of a similar steel that contained 0.80 per cent Ti, 
the nitric acid solutions containing the iron and titanium, freed 
as above from the V and Cr, were diluted to 250 c.c. and so c.c. 
were taken from the standard and test for the comparisons. 0.81 
per cent Ti was obtained and a check of 0.78 per cent Ti. No 
attention is paid to the tungsten as it is removed along with the 
Cr and V. 
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Calculations. 

70 mg. of 8.2 per cent Ti ferro-titanium were used in the standard mixture; 
61.5 c.c. of standard equal 78 c.c. of test. One-fifth of 70 mg. times 0.082 equals 
1.148 mg. Ti. Therefore 61.5 : 78 : : 1.148: *; » equals 1.456 mg. Ti. Now 
0.9 gram was taken in this case for the analysis and one-fifth or 0.18 gram of 
the test was used in the comparison; hence 0.00145 gram X too divided by 0.18 
equals 0.809 Ti. 


Some Further An.a.lyses op Ferro-Titanium. 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Carbon. 

PtT cent. 

7.00 

0.28 
1.08 

7.30 

0.42 

84.20 

Per cent. 

1 - 05 
0.40 
0.64 
8.40 

2 - 93 
86.53 

Per cent. 

0.04 

0-39 

2.51 

20.44 

3.10 

73.17 

0.52 

Per cent. 

3 dp 

0.19 

0.42 

29.17 
9.87 
56.78 

Per cent. 

1.85 

0.15 

14-90 

6.15 

2.25 
74.60 

Manganese. 

Silicon. 

Titanium. 

Aluminum. 

Iron. 

Chromium. 

Phosphorus. 




0. 15 







Chromium. The chromium was ol)tainecl in the al)ovc No. 3 
as in a steel, no attention being paid to the jiresence of titanium. 


Analysi."; of Basic Slag Coiilaining Tilanimn. 

Silica. Dissolve 1 gram of the Jinely ground slag, after first 
stirring it into a thin, smooth paste witli a very lillle water, in 
a No. 5 porcelain dish in 50 c.c. of cone. IICl. Warm until 
solution is practically complete, evaporate to dryness and heat 
until very little acid can be detected when hot. Dissolve again 
in 30 c.c. of cone. HCl.; add 100 c.c. of water; filter; wash free 
of iron test. Burn in a weighed jilatinum crucible; add a 
large excess of H2SO4, about 2 c.c. to prevent lo.ss of Ti as 
fluoride and remove the silica with 15 c.c. of III-'l; calculate 
the loss of weight to silica. For extreme accuracy the solution 
of the slag should be evaporated twice to dryness with IICl, 
filtering after each evaporation and solution in HCl and water. 

Oxide of Iron. Dissolve i gram of the slag, as for the silica, in 
a 600 c.c. beaker and dilute the solution to 300 c.c.; heat to 
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boiling; reduce with stannous chloride without separating the 
titanium; cool; add an excess of mercuric chloride solution and 
titrate with N/20 potassium dichromate as in iron ores. 

Titanium Oxide. Dissolve i gram, as for silica, in a liter boil¬ 
ing flask and dilute to 300 c.c.; make two peroxidations as de¬ 
scribed on page 57, obtaining the titanium and iron on the filter 
and the alumina in the combined filtrates and washings from the 
two peroxidations. 

Oxides of Manganese^ Calcium and Magnesium. Dissolve 
I gram in 50 c.c. of cone, HCl in a 600 c.c. beaker and make 
two basic separations, as directed for the separation of iron 
from manganese on page 188, beginning at the point where the 
filtrate and washings are diluted to 300 c.c. The combined 
filtrates from the two basic acetate separations contain all 
the Ca, Mg and Mn in the slag. Acidulate the combined 
filtrates with HCl and evaporate them, if necessary, to 400 c.c. 
and make the same slightly but distinctly ammoniacal. Then 
add slowly a water solution of potassium ferricyanide; use 
the c.p salt of a clear resinous red color and free of the suggestion 
of bluish color, as ferricyanide containing blue material is partly 
decomposed as follows: Fe(CN)3 • 3 KCN = Fe(CN)2 + CN + 
3 KCN, and will not precipitate the true manganese ferricyanide 
but a mixture of the latter and cyanide of iron. Dissolve 3.75 
grams of the potassium ferricyanide in water and dilute to i liter. 
I c.c. of this solution will precipitate about 0.001075 gram of 
manganese. Sec page 200 for the equation explaining the 
manner in which the manganese is ])reci})italed from an ammo¬ 
niacal solution l)y potassium ferricyanide. Add a slight excess 
of the precipitant and allow the solution to stand a half hour 
before I'lltering. Mix some paper pulj) with the preci])ilaU\ 
filter it, and wash it with a solution of 5 grams of ammonium 
nitrate dissolved in 500 c.c. of water made ammoniacal with 
5 c.c. of strong ammonia. In order to secure a ra])idly subsid¬ 
ing precipitate it is best to make the manganese solution, at 
first, just ammoniacal enough to turn a small piece of red lit¬ 
mus paper floating in it blue; then add 5 c.c. of i : i ammonia 
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water in excess. After washing the manganese ferricyanide 
as described until i c.c. of the washings acidulated with nitric 
acid no longer give a chlorine test with silver nitrate, it is burned 
at a low red heat until free of carbon of the filter paper; it then 
consists of a mixture of oxides of manganese and iron which 
can be analyzed for manganese as usual. This mixture of 
oxides of manganese and iron seems to be of fairly constant 
percentage of manganese if always burned off at definite tem¬ 
perature. The author is not yet prepared to recommend 
weighing the mixture of oxides as a gravimetric method for 
manganese. He made many experiments with this in view 
and obtained some promising results. Where large amounts 
of manganese are precipitated in this way in the presence of 
lime, it is advisable to dissolve the mixture of oxides in 20 
c.c. of cone. HCl and make a basic acetate separation of the 
iron; the manganese in the filtrate and washings from the 
iron acetate is again precipitated as before with ferricyanide 
and the filtrate and washings from the manganese are combined 
with the filtrate and washings from the original ferricyanide 
precipitation of the manganese. In this way the [)()ssibility of 
any lime being carried out with the manganese ferricyanide is 
obviated. This second precipitate of manganese ferricyanide is 
burned off with the iron from which it has just been separated, 
otherwise two basic acetate separations would have to be 
made at this point instead of one. The total ash contains all 
of the manganese freed from the lime and magnesia. The 
manganese can now be determined as on page 188 or under 
^‘Second Portion,” page 192. 

Lime and Magnesia, The combined filtrates from the two 
manganese ferricyanide precipitations arc treated with 100 c.c. 
of cone, nitric acid and evai)orated to dryness. This acid 
should be added to the solution before the evaporation l)egins, 
to prevent, as far as possible, the formation of the l)luc cyanides. 
When the evaporating solution reaches a certain degree of con¬ 
centration it should be watched as spraying may begin, and 
at this stage the casserole should be covered until this action 
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is over; the cover is then removed and the evaporation con¬ 
tinued to dryness. The residue in the casserole is taken up 
with 100 c.c. of HCl and concentrated to 20 c.c. after the action 
between the acid and the salts is over. Add 100 c.c. of water; 
and precipitate the iron with ammonia; filter; wash with water 
until the washings are free of chloride test obtaining filtrate 
(A). Redissolve the iron hydrate; and precipitate it again; 
filter; wash; and combine the filtrate and washings with (A). 
The combined filtrates and washings are made faintly ammo- 
niacal and the calcium is precipitated with ammonium oxalate 
as in the analysis of limestone. The oxalate is filtered, washed, 
and reprecipitated. The two filtrates from the oxalate are com¬ 
bined and the magnesium is precipitated as given on page 334. 

Phosphorus. Weigh 0.500 gram of the slag into a porcelain 
dish and with it an equal amount of potassium chlorate; 
moisten to a tliin paste with water and then pour in 50 c.c. of 
cone. HCl. Heat until all is in solution except the silicic acid, 
remove the cover and evaporate to dryness but not at a baking 
heat. Redissolve with 30 c.c. of cone. HCl; and add 50 c.c. 
of water; filter; wash; convert to nitrates by evaporating 
twice to 20 c.c. with 50 c.c. of cone, nitric acid; boil with a 
slight excess of KMn04 and finish as for phosphorus in steel. 


Tfik Analysis Found. 


SiC),. 

1 

10.45 

. 

. 80 

Fe(). 

75 

Mn( ) . . 

() .00 

AI.O3. 

1.05 

'I'io... 

- 6-; 

CaO. 

47.60 

F->05. - . . 

4-50 








CHAPTER W. 

Part I. 

ANALYSIS OF TUNGSTEN POWDER. 

Fuse 0.6 gram of the powder with a mixture of 10 grams of 
carbonate of soda well ground in a mortar with 2 grams of potas¬ 
sium nitrate. A complete fusion is obtained in twenty minutes. 
The melt is dissolved with water in a platinum dish. It is 
transferred to a 300 c.c. casserole and acidulated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid — keeping the dish covered during acidulation. 
The solution is heated for a half hour with cover on, or until 
all danger of loss by spraying is over, llie cover is removed 
and the acidulated fusion is evai)()rated to dryness, to c.c. of 
I : I hydrochloric acid arc then added and the contents warmed 
until iron is dissolved. 200 c.c. of water are next put into the 
dish, and the solution is heated for thirty minutes to dissolve 
all sodium salts. 

The precij)itate(l tungstic acid is filtered out and washed free 
from iron test with very dilute hydrochloric acid. It is washed 
twenty more times to insure removal of salts, ddie filtrate 
and washings are again evaporated to dryness, dissolved, filtered, 
and washed as before. The second fdtrate a,nd washings are 
treated with a hydrochloric acid solution of cinchonine to remove 
the last traces of tungstic acid. (See page lop.) 

The three portions of the tungsten are burned off at a low 
red heat until bright yellow. This yellow residue is weighed 
and fused with 10 grams of ])()tassium bisuli)hate until the 
fusion is clear and transparent.'^' The melt is cooled and dis¬ 
solved in a platinum or porcelain dish in a water solution of 
15 grams of ammonium carbonate, warming gently to hasten 

* Read page 58. 

C8 
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solution. Remove the dish from the heater as soon as the 
fusion is dissolved. 

The small residue of iron and silica is filtered out and washed 
free of sulphate test with ammonium carbonate solution. This 
residue is ignited and weighed, and its weight deducted from 
the weight of the yellow oxide. The remainder is multiplied 
by 79.31, and divided by the weight of sample taken for analysis 
to obtain the percentage of tungsten. If the silica residue is 
large or has yellowish tints, fuse it again. It may contain 
tungsten. Unless it is fused again, dissolved in ammonium 
carbonate and washed and weighed, the tungsten result will 
be too low. This last weight will be the correct deduction for 
silica, iron oxide, etc. If the first fusion and preceding opera¬ 
tions have been conducted as given, the silica will be practically 
pure white, containing only traces of other oxides. 

When the first bisulphate fusion is being dissolved in ammo¬ 
nium carbonate water, as stated, it should be only warmed to 
start the action, and the heat should be shut off the moment 
the bisulphate is in solution, otherwise tungsten may l^c found 
with the silica. 

Rapid Method for Tungsten. Weigh i gram of metal into 
a platinum dish. Add 10 c.c. of pure hydrofluoric acid. Cover 
with a lid. Warm in a good draught. Remove from fire. 
Add three or four drops of cone, nitric acid. Violent action 
occurs at this point. Continue to add nitric acid a drop at a 
time until further additions of add ])r()(lucc no action. This 
will take, in all, a 1 )out 5 c.c. of cone, nitric acid. Remove the 
lid, rinsing off its surface, permitting thc‘ washings to flow into 
it. Add 10 c.c. ('one. siilphurit' acid. lA'aporatc' to thick 
fumes of SO;j. Cool, luoisten with 10 c.c. of cone, hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Add 10 c.c. of water, transfer tiie contents of tlu' 
dish to a 600 c.c. casserole, and heat to boiling with ('onstant 
stirring to prevent bumi[)ing. C\>ol. kilter. Wash with i : 10 

* Add cinchonine to the lillnilc and wasliin/^s ajid, iiflt'r .several hours, niter off 
any tun<.,"sUiLe that may liave formed, and add it to the main lun^^slic acid l^eforc 
it is fused with KlIS().i. 
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hydrochloric acid until free of iron test.* Ignite and weigh the 
tungstic acid as trioxide. Fuse the latter with potassium bi¬ 
sulphate and finish as in the first method. This rapid scheme is a 
modification of Arnold and Ibbotson’s method, and usually gives 
results one- or two-tenths of one per cent lower than the longer 
method, which must be resorted to for complete analysis of the 
powders. (See Arnold and Ibbotson’s Steel Works Analysis, 1907.) 

Iron, Phosphorus and Sulphur"'^ If these elements are asked 
for, I gram of sample should be fused with 20 grams of sodium 
carbonate and 4 grams of potassium nitrate. Then proceed 
exactly as for tungsten until just before adding the cinchonine. 
(A) Divide the filtrate and washings, instead of adding the 
cinchonine, into two equal parts. To one portion add the 
cinchonine; the small precipitate is burned off and w^eighed by 
itself. Evaporate it with a little hydrofluoric and sulphuric 
acids. Ignite it and multiply its wmght by two. Add this 
amount to the tungsten trioxide found by the two evapora¬ 
tions to dryness. Calculate this total trioxide to percentage 
on the basis of i gram taken for analysis. (B) To the other 
portion of the divided filtrate and washings obtained after the 
second evaporation add a slight excess of ammonia. Heat, 
filter, and wash with hot water. Ignite this precipitate, but 
do not weigh it, as it is almost sure to contain nearly all of the 
tungsten that remained in this portion of the divided filtrates. 
Dissolve it with hydrochloric acid; evaporate off excess of 
acid; dilute with water; filter out any tungstic acid that may 
separate, washing the latter free from iron with i : 20 hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The filtrate and washings are evaporated to thick 
fumes with 60 c.c. i : 3 sulphuric acid and reduced with zinc and 
titrated with the same permanganate standard that is used for 
iron oxide determinations in graphite (see page 338). Calculate 
the iron found as metal, and multiply the result hy two to 
obtain the percentage on the basis of i gram. 

Phosphorus. The author has found that the practice of 
decomposing tungsten-containing materials by fusing them 

* Read page 73. 
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with a mixture of sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate, leach¬ 
ing out the fusion, acidulating with hydrochloric acid, removing 
the tungstic acid by several evaporations to dryness, and then us¬ 
ing the filtrate and washings from the tungstic acid for the deter¬ 
mination of the phosphorus, gives far less than the actual per cent. 

The method that he now uses together with the proof of the 
accuracy of the same, he first published in the Journal of Ind. 
and Eng. Chem., VoL 5, No. 4. The full description of his 
method can be found on page 82. 

Sulphur. The first filtrate and washings obtained, from the 
ammonia precipitation of the iron are made slightly acid with 
hydrochloric acid. Barium chloride is added, and the sulphur is 
finished as in gravimetric sulphur in steels. Multiply the result 
by 2 to bring it to i gram taken for analysis. (Read page 73.) 

When sulphur is determined, a blank should be run, begin¬ 
ning with the melting of the same flux. The BaSO.i obtained 
is deducted before calculating the per cent of suli)hur. 

Carbon. Burn 3 grams with 4 grams of red lead, deducting 
the blank due to the lead. 

Manganese. Fuse 0.100 gram with 2 grams sodium carl)ona.lt‘ 
and 0.5 gram of niter. Remove tungsten by one evaporation 
to dryness. Dissolve in 5 c.c. i : i hydrochloric acid; lilt (a-; 
wash; evaporate to fumes with 10 c.c. i : 3 sulphuric acid. 
Dissolve in 10 c.c. of water; wash into a 10 by i. inch tube- 
dilute to 20 c.c. with water. Add 10 c.c. concentrated nitric 
and tinish as in steels. Accurate to 2 j)er cent if 0.050 grain 
arc taken for analysis when tlu‘ mang;nu'S(‘ (^xiaavls i ])er ceni. 

hoi higher ])er cents ol niangnnesi^ tiis{‘ 1 grain and rennovc 
tungsten by one evaporation. Conve'it tlu^ lillrap* into sul¬ 
phate; rinse it into a. litc^r flask and prociaal as gixaa! for luah 
manganese in ferro-tita,nium.'^' 

Molybdenum in Tungslcn Powders, Vu^c i gram as for 
tungsten. Dissolv^e the melt in as littk' waha' as possibk. 
Filter. Wash with sodium c'arbonaU* water. Add to llu‘ 
filtrate and washings 4 grams of tartaric arid. 'Vhrn make 

* Or finish hy the author’^ tinaliod yivcii on ]>aac .'yS. 
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the filtrate very slightly acid with hydrochloric acid. Warm. 
Pass H2S for an hour, or until the brown sulphide settles well. 
Filter ofi' the sulphide. Wash it thoroughly with H2S water. 
Ignite the precipitate at a very low heat until white or bluish 
white. If it looks yellow, fuse it with a little sodium carbonate; 
dissolve the melt in water; add a crystal of tartaric acid and 
proceed as before with HoS. 

When the bluish white molybdenum trioxide is obtained, 
multiply its weight by 0.6666 after deducting the silica, etc. (See 
Molybdenum in Steel.) The methods given for tungsten powder 
apply also to ferro-tungsten. 

Silica and Iron. Instead of removing the silica and iron in 
the analysis of tungsten powder, as given on pages 68 and 69, by 
a fusion with potassium bisulphate, the crude WO3 can be fused 
with twenty times its weight of sodium carbonate after the 
silica has been volatilized by evaporation with 15 c.c. of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid and five drops of cone, sulphuric acid, in the same 
manner as described for the determination of the silica on 
page 99. It is to be noted that metallic silicon does not 
exist as such in tungsten powders but as oxide. Having 
removed the silica and determined it as given on page 99, 
and the al)ove fusion with sodium carbonate having been 
made, the melt is dissolved out in water, and the iron oxide is 
filtered off; washed thoroughly with water; ignited; weighed; 
and deducted from the WO3 plus Fe203. The Fe203 so ob¬ 
tained may contain some alumina and if the actual iron con¬ 
tent is desired, the supposed oxide of iron must be dissolved 
in a few c.c. of cone. HCl and the actual iron determined as 
given on page 70. 

It has been pointed out that sodium carbonate may contain 
enough iron to make an apprecia])le error in the tungsten deter¬ 
mination by reason of deducting from the c rude WO.-i not only 
the iron that existed in the same ])ut also that which c'on- 
taminated the sodium carbonate used in the fusion. The 
remedy is to subtract the amount of iron and alumina in the 
carbonate from the total iron and alumina found, l^cfore de- 
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ducting the latter from the crude WO3. Credit is due to Mr. 
Geo. M. Berry for emphasizing this point which is one phase 
of the general necessity of running blanks on all reagents that 
one uses for any analysis whatsoever. 

Carbon, The carbon in tungsten powders can be deter¬ 
mined by burning the latter in the electrically heated furnace 
without any aid to the combustion other than the oxygen. The 
heating in the stream of oxygen should be continued for 45 min¬ 
utes. Ferro-tungsten should be as finely powdered as possible. 
It is mixed with four times its weight of red lead or peroxide of 
lead to insure complete combustion and the burning should be 
continued for 30 minutes at least. Blanks must be determined 
on the oxide of lead used, and deducted from the total CO2 
found. (See Chapter XI, page 213.) 

Sulphur. Sulphur can be very accurately determined by 
fusing in an iron crucible i gram of the tungsten powder or 
the ferro-tungsten with 15 grams of sodium peroxide mixed with 
7 grams of sodium carbonate. 

The melt is dissolved out in water, in a casserole, and evap¬ 
orated to dryness after adding an excess of HCl. Proceed 
from this point to remove the" tungsten, as given on page 68, 
until the last traces of it have been precipitated with cincho¬ 
nine. The filtrate from the cinchonine tungstate is then pre¬ 
cipitated with barium chloride and the sulphur finished as 
given for steels, page 274. Run complete blanks including 
every operation. If the cinchonine contains excessive amounts 
of sulphates, as is sometimes the case, these can be removed 
by washing the crystals on a i)orcelain colander with distilled 
water until the washings no longer give a i)recipitation with 
barium chloride solution. This may cause some loss of the 
cinchonine. A sulphur determination of any tungsten com¬ 
pound should, without fail, have this cinchonine treatment to 
remove last traces of the metatungstate, otherwise the latter 
tungstate will contaminate the barium sulphate, frequently 
causing serious error. 
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The Determination of Oxygen in Metallic Tungsten 
Powder and Some Notes on the Determina- 
TiON OF Oxygen in Steel. 

BY CHARLES MORRIS JOHNSON, 

Received January 22, 1913. 

It has been found a distinct advantage both in the manu¬ 
facture and use of tungsten powders to know their oxygen 
content. In one of the laboratories under the author’s direc¬ 
tion, this determination is a matter of daily routine. The 
method involves the same principle used in the determination 
of oxygen in steel; i.e., the ignition of the substance in a stream 
of hydrogen, which method is credited to Ledebur, 

The electrically heated furnace introduced by the author * in 
1908 for the direct determination of carbon in iron, steel and 
alloys is utilized in the process which is described in detail in 
this paper. 

Walker and Patrick,f in a paper read at the Eighth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Applied Chemistry, attack the accuracy 
of the Ledebur method on the ground that any oxides of man¬ 
ganese or silicon present in the steel would not be reduced. The 
author regards the Ledebur method as more practical than the 
proposed new onef above noted; even if the former process 
does not reveal the total oxygen present it certainly shows 
enough of it to furnish a basis for judgment of the quality of 
the steel. If the steel is sufficiently dirty and poorly melted 
in actual open-hearth Bessemer or crucible practice to contain 
oxides of manganese and silicon, then it would surely contain 
enough oxide of iron to condemn it. 

The arrangement of apparatus is indicated in the drawing and 
the accompanying notes. The towers (or jars), page 77, arc the 
author’s design as are also /, / and C, and were first used as 
part of a combustion train.f In this laboratory four furnaces 
are placed side by side. By the use of a Y tube at the outlet of 
* J. Am. Chem. Soc., 30, 773. 

t Proc. Sth Intern. Cong. Appl. Chem., 21, 139; also this Journal, 4, 799. 
t J. Am. Chem. Soc., 28, 862. 
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jar Fj one train from F to K can be made to serve two furnaces.* 
Of course a separate set oi A, B and C is necessary for each 
furnace. If, after making a large number of determinations, 
the blank begins to show a gradual increase, the contents of 
the various jars must be renewed. 

Method. 

Bla 7 ik. Before introducing anything into the electric fur¬ 
nace, close all points marked “screw pinch cock.” At Fig. i, 
make a connection with a straight glass tube instead of the U 
tube shown. Insert quickly into the quartz tube (at the point 
marked E) the porcelain boat that has been kept at 105° C. in 
an air bath. Push the boat into the center of the furnace with 
a heavy copper wire which is marked to show how to place the 
boat in the hottest part of the furnace. Stopper the tube 
as quickly and tightly as possible. Open all 4 pinch cocks 
and turn on the hydrogen slowly until it passes through the 
apparatus at the rate of about seventy bubbles per minute. 
Allow the hydrogen to pass through the cold furnace for 30 
minutes. Close all the pinch cocks and replace the glass tube 
at B by the U tu])e. Open all cocks and let hydrogen run for 
another half hour to fill the weighing apparatus with this gas. 
Close all pinch cocks and the glass cocks on the U tube. Re¬ 
move the U tube and weigh it quickly. Insert the U tube again, 
open all cocks and start the hydrogen flow; turn on the electric 
current in the furnace and bring up the temperature to 950 to 
1000® C. After reaching this temperature keep the heat on 
for two hours with the hydrogen passing continually. Close all 
pinch cocks, shut off the hydrogen, and close the glass cocks on 
the weighing apparatus B. Detach and weigh B. The differ¬ 
ence between this weight and the first weight represents the 
blank to be deducted from all determinations. 

Sample. Dry the finely ground powder of the tungsten 
metal to constant weight at 105° C. Put 2 or 3 grams of the 
powder into a porcelain boat that has been dried at 105° C. 

* See photo No. i. 
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Place this in the cold furnace and stopper tightly at E, Using 
the glass tube connection at B, open the pinch cocks and allow hy¬ 
drogen to pass through the cold furnace for one-half hour to re¬ 
move whatever air entered when the charge was inserted. Close 
all pinch cocks and replace the glass tube by the weighed U tube 
at B. Open all cocks, adjust the hydrogen flow to 70 bubbles 
per minute and turn on the electric current, heating the furnace to 
from 950 to 1000® C. Maintain this temperature for two hours 
with the hydrogen passing. Close all cocks and turn off the hy¬ 
drogen. Remove and weigh the U tube. The increase in 
weight minus the blank gives the amount of water formed by 
the reduction of the metallic oxides to metal. This result multi¬ 
plied b}^ 16 and divided by 18.016 is equivalent to the weight 
of oxygen which is converted into percentage by the usual cal¬ 
culations. 

Standardization of Apparatus. 

Willi C.P. Tiuigslic Oxide. This material is prepared as fol¬ 
lows: Treat 5 grams of 96 to 98 per cent tungsten powder in a 
platinum dish with 10 c.c. c.p. hydrofluoric acid. Pour on this 
mixture very slowly 30 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid. This 
produces considerable heat, and the material is dissolved as 
clear as water. Now add 15 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
c\’a])orate to thick fumes, cool, add from 10 to 20 c.c. c.p. hydro¬ 
chloric acid, boil from 3 to 4 minutes, add 50 c.c. of water, 
heat, (liter, and wash free from iron and sulphates by decanta¬ 
tion in a 600 c.c. beaker. Transfer to a platinum dish, ignite 
at a bright red heat in a muffle, and put in a glass-stoppered 
bottle. Before using any of this material for a test, ignite a 
portion of it at a blast lamp temperature. Immediately after 
the blasting put i gram of the oxide in a porcelain boat dried 
at 105^ C., and charge it at once into the furnace. It will 
require at least 6 hours treatment at 950 to looo'^ C. to reduce 
this amount of oxide and carry all of the water formed over 
into the weighing apparatus. 

With Ferric Oxide. Dissolve 10 grams of low carbon steel of 
very low phosphorus, sulphur and silicon content in 100 c.c. 
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hydrochloric acid in a liter beaker. Transfer this to a No. 7 
porcelain dish and evaporate to 10 c.c. Add 100 c.c. nitric 
acid and evaporate to 20 c.c. Add 50 c.c. of concentrated nitric 
acid, and evaporate to dryness. Place the dish in a muffle and 
heat to redness. Cool, dissolve in 50 c.c. hydrochloric acid, 
add 50 c.c. of water, evaporate to small volume, filter out insol¬ 
uble matter, such as silicic acid, and precipitate with filtered 
ammonia. Wash the precipitate by decantation until free from 
chlorides, dry in a porcelain dish, heat to redness and place 
in a stoppered bottle. Blast a portion of this for three or four 
minutes, transfer i gram quickly to a porcelain boat, and place 
at once in the reduction furnace. Pass hydrogen for six hours 
after the furnace reaches 950 to 1000° C. 

Table i. Results Obtained by Apparatus Described. 

Pure WO3, gave 20.69 per cent oxygen. 

I gram gave 20.70 per cent oxygen. 

o. 250 gram gave 20.80 per cent oxygen. 

0.500 gram gave 20.30 per cent oxygen. 

Average, 20.60 per cent plus. 

Pure Fe203, gave 30.05 per cent oxygen. 

0.500 gram gave 30.16 per cent oxygen. 

Blanks, 0.0030 and 0.0036. 

The Effect of Free Carbon on the Method. 

It is an advantage to have some excess of free carbon in 
finished tungsten powder, and, at times, in the process of man¬ 
ufacture, it is necessary to know the amount of oxygen pres¬ 
ent in a powder that contains as much as 3 or 4 per cent of 
charcoal. Some tests were made to see if the reaction WO3 + 
3 C = W + 3 CO might not occur at the same time with the 
desired reaction WCh + 6 H = W + 3 HoO. 'ra])le 2 shows 
that the presence of excessive amounts of free carbon caused 
no material error in the case of the pure tungsten oxide, l)ut did 
cause low results when the carbon content exceeded 3 })er cent 
in the iron oxide. A curious feature is that 30 per cent of 
free carbon caused practically no lower result than the addition 
of 10 per cent. 
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TABLE 2. Results Obtained with Mixtures of Oxides 
AND Charcoal. 


Grams of Mixture. 

Percentage O.xygen, 

Percentage O.xygen 

Percentage Carbon 

WO3 

Charcoal. 

Theoretical. 

Found. 

Present. 

0.544 

0.201 

20.69 

20.57 

26.6 

0.300 

0.090 

20.69 

19.80 

23.0 

0.400 

0.080 

20.69 

20.32 

16.7 

0.500 

FQ2O3 

0.060 

20.69 

20.53 

10.7 

0-5785 

0.000 

30-05 

29.84 

None 

0-475 

0.20S 

30.05 

27-35 

30.5 

0.400 

0. 122 

30.05 

28.68 

23-3 

0.300 

o.oSq 

30.05 

27-53 

23.0 

0.500 

0.025 

30.05 

29-95 

4.7 

0.500 

0.050 

30.05 

27.82 

9-7 


The following table shows the amounts of oxygen found in 
the various brands of tungsten powders made both in the U. S, 
and abroad. Each numeral represents a different make. 

The reduction was particularly poor in the second lot re¬ 
ceived from the German manufacturer designated as II (No. 2 
in his second shipment). When so much oxide is present it 
can be easily detected by the eye, being equivalent to 10.92 
per cent of tungstic oxide. Such so-called metal has a distinct 
brown color. 

TABLE .L 


1 

Make. 

Imported or Doniestii-. 

f).\>'}p-n I^'otind. 

Per cent. 

('on.signrne 

[ .' 

(itTOian . . . 

II.' 

(lorinan. 

I . 10 

No. I 

II. 

C'/crnian. 

2.26 

No. 2 

Ill. 

(uTiiii'in. . 

0.18 


IV. 

OL'riii.'iii 



v. 

AnitTican. 

^ * DxJ 

0.37 

No. 1 

v. 

American. 

0.47 

No. 2 

V. 

Anu'rican. 

r.24 

No. 3 

VI. 

Am(‘ri(‘an 

0.80 


VIJ. 

Anii‘ri(‘an 

0.45 


VII. 

American ..... 

0. oS 


VII. 

Amt‘ri(‘an . . . . 

0.07 
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The Decarbonization of Steel When Ignited in a 
Stream of Hydrogen for the Oxygen Test. 

In 1909 the writer called attention to the fact that hydrogen 
will produce a bark, or decarbonized surface, on steels when the 
latter are heated in a current of this gas. Supplementing this 
statement * the following tests were made on three steels that 
were analyzed for oxygen: 


TABLE 4. 



Grams of 
Drillings Taken 
for the Oxygen 
Test. 

No. of Hours 
Ignited in 
Hydrogen. 

Percentage Carbon Content. 

Before Ignition. 

After Ignition. 

Sample I. 

9-6 

si 

1.04 

0.90 

Sample II. 

16.0 1 


1.08 

0.83 

Sample III. 

195 

si 

0.83 

0.70 


In the foregoing method no preheating furnace or tube is 
used such as was recommended by Ledebur in his ^^Leitfaden 
fur Eisenhiitten-Laboratorien” and adopted by others who have 
since written on this or similar subjects, thus simplifying mat¬ 
ters to that extent. Also, concentrated sulphuric acid is omitted, 
entirely, eliminating the possibility of unpleasant, not to say 
dangerous, accidents from this source. 

The introduction of an alkaline solution of pyrogallol into the 
purifying train was made at the suggestion of Mr. Simon Lubow- 
sky, in July, 191:2, when working under the author’s direction. 
The latter adopted his suggestion as did Mr. McMillen,t of 
The Crescent Steel Works, who was the first to apply the 
electrically heated furnace, introduced by the writer, to the 
determination of oxygen. 

* Sec ^^Thc Formalicja of While Scale on. SlecI and the Surface !)ccarbonL 
zalion of Pipc-anncaled Steel,” pa<,^c 348. 

t Met. and Chem. Eng., ii, No. 2; also this Journal, Feb., 1913. 
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The Preparation of the Steel Sample for the 
Determination of Oxygen. 

The steel should be first thoroughly ground and polished free 
of all rust and scale as a very small particle of either oxide 
would seriously impair the accuracy of the work. The drill 
should be also free of rust, grease and scale. The drilling 
should be proceeded with slowly so as not to overheat the sam¬ 
ple as this will cause oxidation. Any blue or gold colored 
drillings present indicate overheating during the drilling or 
milling of the samples and any such should be rejected. lo 
coarse drillings are also rejected by the author; and only those 
drillings that will pass a twenty mesh screen and will not pass a 
thirty mesh one are used, unless the drillings are very thin. lo 
to 20 grams of sample are taken and the work is carried out as in 
the tungsten powder. The drillings are kept over anhydrous 
calcium chloride until used. The great danger about the whole 
operation is that improper sampling may cause oxygen to be 
found that does not exist in the steel. The drillings are heated 
at 950 to 1000° C. for 2 hours in the apparatus shown on page 
77, Fig. I. 

The Determination of Phosphorus in Ferro-Tungsten 
Metallic Tungsten Powder, Tungsten Oxide 
AND Tungstic Acid by Direct Solution. 

BY C. M. JOHNSON. 

Received February 7, 1913. 

The author found in the course of an investigation that the 
practice of decomposing tungsten-bearing materials by fusing 
them with a mixture of sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate, 
leaching out the fusion, acidulating with hydrochloric acid, re¬ 
moving the tungstic acid by several evaporations to dryness, 
and then using the filtrate and washings from the tungstic acid 
for the determination of the phosphorus, gave far less of the 
latter element than was actually present. He then devised the 
following method which he has found to give near enough to 
the true phosphorus for technical purposes. 
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Ferro-Tungsten. 

Add 30 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid to i gram of the pow¬ 
dered sample, in a platinum dish; then add slowly 3 c.c. of 
c.p. hydrofluoric acid. Keep the dish covered with a watch 
glass; warm the mixture. After warming and slight boiling, 
the material should dissolve to a clear solution. Transfer the 
solution to a No. 5 porcelain dish and evaporate to dryness; do 
not bake as there is danger of losing phosphorus at this point. 
Dissolve this residue with 50 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. Heat with the lid on; then remove the lid and evaporate 
to dryness; do not bake. Dissolve again, using 20 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid; heat; add 50 c.c. of water, stir, 
heat and filter out the main tungsten; wash with one part of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted with twenty parts of 
water. Evaporate the filtrate and washings to 10 c.c., add 
20 c.c. of water, stir and filter as before. Evaporate to 10 c.c., 
add 75 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid and heat with the cover 
on until all action is over; remove the lid and evaporate to 20 c.c. 
Add 50.c.c. of nitric acid, and evaporate to 15 c.c. Add 20 c.c. 
of water, stir, heat and filter into a 6 oz. beaker; wash with 
2 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid diluted with 100 c.c. of water, 
washing fifteen times. Evaporate the filtrate and washings 
in the beaker to 40 c.c. Replace the lid and add a slight excess 
of 5 per cent solution of potassium permanganate; boil three 
or four minutes. Dissolve the excess of manganese oxide with 
a little ferrous sulphate, and precipitate the phosphorus with 
molybdate solution. 

When dissolving ferro-tungsten in the mixture of nitric and 
hydrofluoric acids, a porcelain dish can be used, but a little 
more hydrofluoric acid may be needed to secure complete solu¬ 
tion of the alloy on account of the tendency of the latter acid 
to attack the dish. Further, when a porcelain dish is used, 
blanks must be run, using a standard steel. The latter is dis¬ 
solved in the mixture of the two acids and the phosphorus de¬ 
termined, using the porcelain dish. If the standard is found to 
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run higher than it should, the deduction necessary to correct 
it constitutes the blank to be subtracted from the phosphorus 
found in the sample. 

Any method with which the writer is acquainted, using a 
carbonate and niter fusion of materials containing tungsten for 
the purpose of obtaining the percentage of phosphorus therein, 
gives only a fourth, or less, of the actual content of the latter 
element. The following results are only a few of those ob¬ 
tained in this laboratory and are given in proof of the above 
statement. 


Comparison of Fusion and Extr.\ction Methods. 



Percent, 

Phosphorus 

Sample. 

Author’s 

Extnicticju 

Found by 
Fusion with 


Method. 

Xa..C' 0 .v}"KNO;i 


r O.J2J 

1 

Ferro-tungsten No, iS . 

J 0 -.S 50 

j 0 -S 45 

1 o-odo 

I 0.0()f) 


1 0.088 

A high phosphorus pig iron (0.73 per cent P): 


0.5 gram tungsten powder (qiS jicr cent pure) 
per gram of iron. 

0 70 

i 0.0()8 

1 o.O()5 

“ Tungsten cake ” . 

0 lOI ) 

0 lOd \ \ 

0.008 

Tungsten powdtT oxidiztdl to \V().. at low rod 

1 


heat before t'.xtraetioii. 

i 

0 ! 

0.007 

TlLVdSTKX OrkS. 



Here the procedure differs only in the 

manner by 

which (le¬ 

composition is effected. Grind the ore 

to tli(‘ fine 

st possible 

state of division; extract at nearly boil 

ing; temptu'ature with 


loo c,c. cone, hydrochloric acid in a Xo. 5 port clain dish. 
About every thirty minutes, add o.i gram additions of KdO:)-, 
on each addition of chlorate stir tire sample off the bottom 
of the dish with a glass rod. Ciontinue the heating, addition 
of chlorate and stirring until the tungsten ore has changed 
from a brown color to yellow in case of the dark ores; or 
from a light gray or brown to a very bright }-ellow in case of 
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scheelite ore. Evaporate to dryness; cover; add 50 c.c. con¬ 
centrated HCl; heat 10 minutes to dissolve the iron and man¬ 
ganese; add 50 c.c. of water and heat 15 minutes to allow the 
tungstic acid to separate well; cool and mix in some paper pulp. 
Filter through a double filter; wash with one part of hydro¬ 
chloric acid diluted with twenty parts of water. Evaporate 
the filtrate and washings to 5 c.c. and add 75 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated HNO3; heat with the cover on the dish until all red 
fumes are gone and no further spraying occurs; remove the 
cover again and evaporate to 10 c.c.; add 50 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated nitric and evaporate to 10 c.c. again; dilute with 15 c.c. 
of water and mix well. Filter into a 6 oz. beaker; wash with 
a I per cent by volume solution of nitric acid, fifteen or twenty 
times. Evaporate the filtrate and washings to 40 c.c. in the 
beaker; boil with a slight excess of permanganate solution. 
Add just enough ferrous sulphate to clear the excess of the hy¬ 
drated oxide of manganese and boil again five minutes. Add 
50 c.c. of molybdate solution to the hot fluid in the beaker and 
finish the analysis as given for ferro-tungsten. 

By careful heating and small additions of the chlorate, to¬ 
gether with further applications of acid, if necessary, many 
dark ores can be so completely decomposed as to attain a clean 
orange color. The more complete the decomposition, the more 
perfect will be the extraction of the phosphorus. The hard 
black ferberites are the slowest to yield and take on the yellow 
color. The decomposition can be done to the best advantage 
at a low digesting heat and will recpiire at least 5 or 6 hours. 

This somewhat lengthy method is the only one that the 
author has found relia])le, thus far, for technical purposes in 
tungsten ores. 'The latter may contain all the way from slight 
traces up to 0.500 per cent phosphorus. The fusion method 
with these ores gives just as low results as with the ferro-tungsten. 
The cause of the low results is the formation of phospho-tungstic 
acid; this is carried from the solution with the main tungstic 
acid that forms when the sodium tungstate is decomposed by 
acidulation and evaporation with acid. 
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Metallic Tungsten Powder, Tungstic Oxide and 
Tungstic Acid. 

Ignite the tungsten powder at a red heat with frequent stirr¬ 
ing until it is all converted to the yellow oxide. Then extract 
exactly as in tungsten ore for at least six hours and finish ac¬ 
cording to the ore method. 

The original oxidation is best accomplished by weighing the 
sample into the dish in which the extraction is to be made and 
then placing dish and all in a muille which is at a low red heat. 

Tungstic acid and oxide do not require heating to redness. 
Their analysis for phosphorus is exactly like that for ores begin¬ 
ning with the hydrochloric acid chlorate treatment. 

Reserve the tungsten residues that are filtered out after the 
extractions and evaporations for the tungsten determination. 
The purification of these residues will be made the sulqect of 
a later publication. 

Note.“ It may be well in this article to caution those who 
have occasion to determine the phosidioriis in mol3'l)denum 
compounds, that any molybdic acid separating out of acid solu¬ 
tions containing j)hosplK)rus will carry a consideralile amount 
of the latter element out, forming the analogous compound 
phospho-molybdic acid. 


Mkthod. 

The Determination of Tin in MclalUc Tungsioi Poicdcr. 

Weigh 1 gram of finely ground sample^ into a porcelain boat 
of size 2-1 inches X i inch. Si)read this inatcu'ial out in as 
thin a layer as possi])le. Place this l)oat in th(‘ (giartz tube of 
the same apparatus as is used for tlu‘ determination of oxygen. 
Let the hydrogen pass at ()5o" ('. or tluaeahouts for one hour. 
The hydrogen should pass through tlu* furnace consideral)Iy 
faster than it docs for oxygen det(‘rmination. 1'urn off the 
current and continue to ])ass hydrogen until tlu‘ furnace is 
cooled sufficienlly, i.e., below a red heat, so that the liNclrogtai 
will not ex])lode when the stop])er is removed for willidrawal 
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of the boat. All the contents of the boat should now have the 
gray color of metallic tungsten. Unless it has this color, 
it should be returned to the furnace and heated further as before. 
When the material is properly reduced, remove it to a small 
agate mortar; pulverize it, taking care not to lose any of the 
substance. Then transfer the finely ground tungsten powder 
to a 5 inch casserole; add 100 c.c. of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid; heat the dish for 6 hours in boiling water, with 
frequent small additions of potassium chlorate. Add about 
I gram of this salt every hour. Stir the material well off the 
bottom of the dish with each addition of the potassium chlorate. 
Add 100 c.c. of water; stir well; filter; wash with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid water; add 10 c.c. of cinchonine solution; dilute 
to 400 c.c. with water; stir thoroughly; let stand over night; 
filter from any precipitate of tungsten cinchonate; wash with 
solution containing 5 c.c. of cinchonine solution, diluted with 
500 c.c. of water; add ammonia to the solution of the sample 
until the iron precipitate, or other precipitates that may have 
formed, seems to dissolve rather slowly. Heat the perfectly 
clear solution to about 80^ C.; pass H2S slowly through it until 
the precipitate of tin sulphide separates out well This will take 
several hours passage of the gas. Filter. Wash with H2S 
water. It will require about 50 to 60 washings to remove the 
iron. Burn the filter paper and sulphides of tin, copper, molyb¬ 
denum, etc., at a red heat in an open porcelain crucible until 
the residue is of a grayish white; if copper is present there will 
be black spots in the ash. If tinged with red, iron is present. 
In either case warm the ash in the crucible with 10 c.c. of 1.20 
nitric acid, covering the crucible with a small watch glass during 
the heating j)eri()(l which should continue until any slight effer¬ 
vescence that may occur has ceased. If bismuth 1)0 present, it 
is ciuite noticeably reduced during the removal of the carbon 
of the filter paper. After heating for, at least, ten minutes, and 
longer if necessary, the watch glass is removed, rinsing off its un¬ 
der surface and allowing the washings to run into the crucible. 
Evaporate the contents of the crucible to dryness and gently 
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ignite it until all nitrates are decomposed. Then weigh the 
residue, after igniting it at a red heat for 30 minutes to render 
the tin insoluble. This weight will be that of the oxides of Sn, 
Cu, Mo, Sb, Bi and a little Fe. To remove the Cu, Fe and Bi 
warm the ash in the crucible with 10 c.c. of i : i HCl, heating 
for 10 minutes just below boiling; rinse the contents of the cru¬ 
cible onto a small filter; wash the same with i : 20 HCl and, 
finally, with some water. Ignite the paper in the same crucible 
again until white to grayish white at a low red heat. Moisten 
with cone, nitric acid and ignite again to oxidize any metal 
formed. 

If molybdenum is present extract this residue with 5 or 10 c.c. 
of strong ammonia. Use ammonia that is freed from any sedi¬ 
ment or floating particles, or scales of glass. Filter; wash 
paper with ammonia and put it back again into the same cru¬ 
cible, and burn the residue at a low heat. This residue will 
now consist of tin oxide plus a little silica. Weigh the residue; 
and remove it to a platinum crucible. Add four to five drops 
strong sulphuric acid, and then 10 c.c. c.]) hydrolluoric acid; 
evaporate as in the determination of tungsten. Drive off sul¬ 
phuric acid; weigh the white to grayish white residue as oxide 
of tin. This weight multij)lie(i I)}' 0.7SS0 gi\'es the (equivalent 
weight of metallic tin, which is converted to i)c‘rc(*ntage by the 
usual calculations. 

In Lhe presence of much tin and bismuth it is more accurate to 
proceed as given in the foregoing method until tlu‘ sulphidc^s of 
tin, etc., have l^een filtered and washed when, inst(‘ad of ignit¬ 
ing the same, the mixture of sul])hides is plae(‘d, iilter and all, 
in a porcelain casserole, covert'd with yelUnc ammonium .sulphide 
and warmed on a water bath with fre([uen( stirring for thrt'e 
hours. The pulp and solution arc* then lilleri‘(l and washc'd 
with water containing 10 vx. of iht* yellow ammonium sul¬ 
phide diluted with 500 c.c. of water. Aft(‘r thorough washing the 
filtrate and washings are made slightly acid with IK'l and .sat¬ 
urated with H2S when all of the tin will separate out; it is then 
filtered out; washed with IJ-iS water; ignited; treated with 
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nitric acid; ignited again and weighed as tin oxide, now free 
of bismuth, all of the latter having been filtered out with 
the paper pulp, as sulphide, after the ammonium sulphide 
extraction. 

If the amount of tin and bismuth in solution is large, for ex¬ 
ample 100 mgs. of tin and 50 mgs. of bismuth, it is advisable 
to again heat the precipitated sulphide of tin as before with the 
yellow ammonium sulphide, when the tin sulphide should be 
free of bismuth. 

The combined filtrates from the two extractions of the tin 
sulphide are made slightly acid and the bismuth therein is pre¬ 
cipitated with H2S; washed with H2S water; ignited at a low 
red heat in a porcelain crucible; the oxide of bismuth is heated 
with a mixture of a little cone. HNO3 and cone. HCl until all 
black metallic residue is dissolved; it is then evaporated to 
dryness with an excess of nitric add; ignited to the yellowish 
BhOs; and weighed as such and calculated to percentage by 
use of the factor 0.89655. 

For the separation of as much tin and bismuth as mentioned, 
use 140 c.c. of cone, ammonia saturated with H2S for each extrac¬ 
tion; and dissolve i gram of flowers of sulphur in this amount 
of ammonium sulphide before pouring the latter over the mix¬ 
ture of the sulphides. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Part II. 

SAMPLING OF TUNGSTEN ORES. 

(i) The Jar Mill. 

About two years ago the writer installed in a laboratory 
under his supervision a jar mill consisting of jars of five 
pounds capacity. The jars are of the finest grade of German 
porcelain filled about I full of the highest grade of hand 
picked, imported flint pebbles. These latter arc of an ap¬ 
proximately elliptical shape with their shorter axis varying 
in length from five-eighths to one inch. Each jar is charged 
with 9.8 pounds of pebbles. The jars are 8.75 X 9.65 inches 
outside measure. The mill is operated hy an electric motor 
and the jars are run at 60 r.p.m. The jars are filled to the 
utmost capacity at which the pebliles will do any grinding 
at allj that is, five pounds, at least, must be charged into 
each jar. If an api)recial)ly smaller amount is used then the 
pebbles do liegin to alirade on each otlier and the silica con¬ 
tent increases. If much more tha.n five ])ounds are put in a 
mill of this size then the reduction of the sa.mple is extremely 
slow. The sampling procedure is as follows: Whtui Wm ore is 
received in lump it is crushed under cast iron wheels lo pass an 
eight mesh screen. About eighty-five pea* cent of the cruslnal 
material is much finer after this reduction, and would })ass a 
thirty mesh. After the material is se'rcaanTl, it is put l)ack in 
the sacks and a sufficient ])ortion is taken from eadi bag to 
provide a forty to fifty i)ound sample, ddiis is thorouglily 
mixed and Cj[uartered down to aliout six pounds. Before (|uar- 
tering the fifty pound sample it is spread out in a. layer of not 
above I inch thickness, and is divided into s([uares of two indies 
in area. From each square some ore is taken for hand grinding, 
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leaving at least a remainder of five pounds for the pebble mill. 
The five pound sample is ground in the jar for from ten to 
twelve hours. This reduces the ore to the fineness of wheat 
flour, and secures an absolutely uniform sample. The smaller 
sample accumulated from the squares is well mixed and is in 
turn spread into a layer of inch thickness and sampled again 
in squares to about ten grams. The latter amount is then 
ground in an agate mortar. 

Results Obtained from the Two Methods of Sampling. 



Five Pound Sample 
Ground in the Jar Mill. 

Ten Gram Sample 
Ground in the Agate 
Mortar. 

Per cent 
WO3 

Per cent 

SiOa 

Per cent 
WO3 

Per cent 

SiOa 

Portuguese wolframite . 

Australian wolframite . 

Wolframite from the “ Straits ”. . .. 
Wolframite from the “Straits,” 
Lot A. 

70.59 

69.29 

66.00 

68.81 
70.70 

70.37 

70.34 

73-53 
69.08 

71.82 
70.48 

1.87 

5-23 

2.38 

3-73 

2.04 

2.04 

2.09 

2.60 

1.95 

4.20 

1.87 

70.51 
69.30 
65.96 

68.88 

70.79 

70.46 

70.52 
73-48 

69.00 
71.88 
70.4 

1.84 
5-33 
2.34 

3.62 

2.15 

2.04 

1.85 

2.64 

1.92 

4.20 

Portuguese wolframite. ;... 

“ Straits ” wolframite . 

Portuguese wolframite, car 560,151. 
Wolframite from Randsburg, Cal. .. 

Straits wolframite, car 10,155.- . 

Canadian scheelite . 

Portuguese wolframite, car 52,974. 


Si.K Pound Sample 
Ground in the Jar Mill. 

Ten Gram Sample 
Ground in the Agate 
Mortar. 

Per i, rnt 
WO, 

Per cent 
SiO-. 

Per cent 
WO3 

Per cent 

Si02 

S. vS. Patricia, car s^^*7'4 . 

California sclicclitc, car 2^),440 . 

Australian wolframilt*, car 554,453. 
Wolframite S. S. Cleveland W-i .. . 

66 . 00 

69 . 23 

69.6 

69.6 

5-73 

7-47 

2 . 33 

1.06 

66 . 00 

6g . 10 
f >9 • 5 

69 • 7 

5-72 

7-49 

2.40 
1.05 


After making these tests extending over several months the 
author came to the following conclusions: 

(i) The best grade of porcelain and of hand picked flint 
pebbles must be used. . 
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(2) The jar must be filled with enough of the sample to pre¬ 
vent the pebbles from rubbing on each other or on the walls of 
the jar, i.e., a jar calling for a maximum charge of five pounds, 
for example, must be used with that amount in it, otherwise 
notable amounts of silica will be gathered up during the grind¬ 
ing. On the other hand practically no silica is obtained and 
no appreciable lowering of the tungsten content was noted 
except in one instance car 11,611 was apparently lowered in 
tungsten content from 72.18 to 71.95. 

(3) The proper amount of material to place in a jar of a given 
size in order to secure perfect grinding, without adding silica, 
should be determined by experiment. 

(4) The great advantages of this apparatus are that a large 
sample can be taken; that perfect grinding and i)erfcct uni¬ 
formity of sample are obtained; and that the grinding goes on 
leaving the operator free to attend to other work. 

(5) The only disadvantage is the first cost, but in a. large 
works where many shipments must be sampled, the saving of 
labor makes the cost insignificant. 

(6) The pebble jar mill sample is by far the best for fa,dory 
control work. 

Determination of Tungsten in Tungsten Ores. 

(2) Tiif Detkrmin.x'fiox ok Ti:n(;stk\ in Orks winiour a 

P R I-: L LMIX A R V P US IO N. 

The writer has always refused to assay tungsUai oias or 
other tungsten-bearing materials by precipitation as nua’cur- 
ous tungstate for the reason that any phosphorus, inolybdtmum, 
aluminum or vanadium present would be prtaipitat(‘d with the 
tungsten and counted as such. I'in also i.^ a common (‘on- 
stituent of tungsten ores, dlie writia* has ofltm (‘ncount(‘red 
the presence of this element in shipments ol wollramitc' oris 
Irom traces up to 3.50 })er cent, dlie sodium carbonatt* fusion 
of the ore which is the usual preliminary to the* nua'(‘uroiH 
nitrate precipitation contaminates the sodium tungstatt* with 
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tin stannate. In scheelite ores it is a common thing for the 
phosphorus to be as high as 0.150 per cent and sometimes 
as much as 0.350 per cent. . Slimes and other low grade con¬ 
centrates are especially liable to be high in this element. The 
writer has had some residues very rich in tungsten running to 
0.400 per cent. Alumina is a frequent constituent to be guarded 
against. Again, as is well known, it is extremely difficult to 
wash sodium salts out of tungstates precipitated from a so¬ 
lution of the former by mercurous nitrate. 

After some years experience in this line of analytical work, 
a method was evolved which is perfectly fair both to buyer and 
seller. It avoids the tedium of the sodium carbonate fusion of 
the main sample and all of the unpleasantness and inherent 
inaccuracies of the mercurous precipitation. After more than 
two years almost daily use of this method the author now gives 
it in detail feeling confident that those having experience in 
this line of analytical work will come to see its advantages and 
will adopt it as giving the true tungsten. 

Method. 

The ore is ground to the finest flour either by hand in the 
agate mortar, or in the laboratory jar mill; after drying this 
powder for two hours at 105^^ C., one gram of it is weighed 
into a 4^ inch casserole of R. B. type with porcelain handle. 
100 c.c. of cone, hydrochloric are poured on the ore; the dish 
is covered with a watch glass and heat is applied for one hour, 
keeping the acid below boiling. 200 mgs. of crystals of potas¬ 
sium chlorate are now quickly added, covering the casserole 
again. After the first violent action is over, the ore is carefully 
and completely stirred off the bottom of the casserole and the 
mild digesting heat is continued for another hour when the 
same amount of chlorate is again added and the sample is again 
stirred up and so on until about 2 grams of the chlorate have 
been consumed and the ore has been thoroughly decomposed as 
shown by its color having changed to bright yellow, or in some 
ores to an orange shade. Scheelite requires 4 hours of this 
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treatment for decomposition; the dark ores, wolframite and fer- 
berite, turn yellow in 6 hours. The watch glass is then removed 
and its under side is rinsed off with water, allowing the rinsings to 
run into the casserole, the contents of which arc now evaporated 
to dryness on a graphite bath, consisting of a six inch pudding 
pan filled a little over half full with chip graphite. Each unit is 
heated by an ordinary Bunsen burner and requires but very little 
gas, a flame from i to i| inches in length being sufficient for all 
kinds of evaporations. The layer of graphite is from § to i inch 
thick. This enameled pan is mounted on a clay flame guard or 
support. If it is desired to raise the temperature of the dish to a 
dull red, the pan can be removed and the flame length increased. 
This combination is acidproof to a practical extent; occasion¬ 
ally it becomes necessary to remove the Bunsen burner and pour 
a little I : i hydrochloric acid through the tube to clear it 
out. After rinsing out the acid with water, it is r(‘a,dy for use 
again. The graphite is indestructible and the whole outlit is 
quite inexpensive and lasts a long time. Illustration No. 34 
shows twenty-four of these units in use and No. 33 giv'es a closer 
view of a portion of a group. The outside (l(‘pth of the pan 
is if inches. (See page 415.) 

After eva])orating the dcH'omposed on' to dryiu'ss 30 c.c. 
of cone, hydrochloric' acid ar(‘ pour(‘d on it; heat is applied; 
70 c.c. of water are added, followc'd l)y /;o ininutc's further 
warming, and some stirring, d'lu' crud(‘ ^u^g^lic acid a.n(l 
silica are filtered through a doublcc 11 cm. a>hlc<s filter. Ih'fore 
performing the filtradion, a J inch ball of a>lilc>.i fdter pulp is 
thoroughly mixed with the tungstic acid to liaUiai lilt ration 
and secure a perfect washing. 'Vhr mixture* on tin* lilha’ .should 
be washed with great can*, gi\'ing it not !(*--• than .'.ixty wash¬ 
ings with i *.30 hydrochloric acid to iiiMire* n'mo\’al of potas¬ 
sium salts. If the glass rod or the ca>'^orol(‘ .dKiw-. \cllow stains 
of tungstic acid, these can be* reinovi*d b\' puuriua over tlu*m 
a few drops of cone, ammonia. 'This solution i-. th(‘n rinsed 
with a thin jet of water into the filtrate* and washings from 
whence it is recovered along with any metatungstat(*s as fob 
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lows: 50 c.c. of cinchonine solution are stirred into the filtrate 
and washings which are then allowed to stand for from 6 to 12 
hours to permit the last traces of the tungsten to separate out. 
It may be of interest, in passing, to state that when determining 
sulphur in tungsten-bearing materials of any kind by the barium 
sulphate method, the writer always first removes the last traces 
of tungsten that are almost certain to be present by means of 
12 hours standing with cinchonine added. It is easily seen 
that a few milligrams of tungstic acid contaminating the barium 
sulphate would cause a serious error. Cinchonine used for such 
work must be first washed free of sulphates before using it. 
This can be easily done by placing the crystals on a large filter 
paper and rinsing them with distilled water until the washings 
no longer give a cloudiness with barium chloride. Any tung¬ 
sten-cinchonine precipitate must be washed with water con¬ 
taining some cinchonine solution as the precipitate is soluble, 
or runs through the filter if washed in the same manner as the 
tungstic acid. 

The filter papers carrying the tungstic acid, and that obtained 
by the cinchonine are dried in an air bath and then smoked off 
in a 20 c.c. platinum crucible. The heat is then raised to low 
redness only, and the heating is continued until the residue is 
yellow and free of carbon. This ash is cooled in a desiccator 
and weighed as WO3 plus some Fe203, AI2O3, Sn02, Mn304, 
CaO and all of the Si02. For extreme accuracy in silica the 
filtrate and washings from the tungstic acid should be evapo¬ 
rated again to dryness before adding the cinchonine; the residue 
dissolved as ]>efore in hydrochloric acid and water; any small 
residue of Wih phi^ fiifb so obtained is filtered out; washed; 
burned with the i)rincipal precipitate and then the cinchonine 
solution is added to get the final traces of dissolved meta¬ 
tungstates. 

The weighed residue consisting of total WO3 plus Si02 plus the 
other oxides mentioned is now evaporated with from five to ten 
drops of cone, sulphuric acid together with 15 c.c. of c.p. hy¬ 
drofluoric acid in a muffle furnace lined with | inch asbes- 
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tos board to prevent bits of brick from dropping in the 
work. The writer uses for these evaporations a small rever¬ 
beratory furnace. The gas flame is not allowed to come above 
the bridge wall. By heating in this manner there is never any 
danger of loss of analyses by spattering. (See page 363.) 

The crucible is left in this drying furnace until the heavy 
white fumes of sulphuric anhydride are no longer given off. 
The crucible is raised to a dull red heat on a Chaddock burner 
and then cooled in a desiccator and weighed again. The dif¬ 
ference between this weight and The weight of the WO3, etc., 
should equal the silica present in the ore. But if the per cent 
so found should exceed 8 per cent SiOo, then it is safer to repeat 
this evaporation to insure the complete removal of the silica. 
The author has found that this second evaporation, with addi¬ 
tional sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids, should in no case be 
omitted when the silica content reaches from 30 to Oo per cent as 
it often docs in unconcentrated ores and slimes. Titanic oxide 
is frequently present with the WO.-j, etc., and for this reason 
the sulphuric acid should always ])e added in at k‘ast the ([uan- 
tity specifled to j^revent its volatilization as lluoridte 

After weighing the now sihh'a-frca* WO.-?, (‘tc., it is fnscvl a,t a 
bright red heat with twent}- times its wta’ght of anhydr<)us sodium 
carbonate. It is kt3)t nioheii for twcait}' minutes. Tlu* melt is 
dissolved in hot wati'r in a 100 c.e. platinum dish, or if ikj plati¬ 
num is available, then the fusion ( an 1 k‘ L'aclual in a porcaTiin 
vessel, l)ut in tlie ('old, as otherwise' tin* j)orc(‘laiii will In* attacked 
and the accuracy of the analysis will In* im{>air(‘d. 

If the water solution of tin* sodium carbonate* fimion of the 
silica-free WO;j has a greenish tint diu* to tin* formation of sodium 
manganate, a few drops of alc'obol art* added and tin* solution is 
warmed until this color disappe'ars, tin* mangan(*,>e compl(‘t(‘ly 
precipitating as hydrated oxide. .\ little* paper ])ulp i^ addt'd; 
the various oxides are lille're'd out; wasln*d r(‘p<*al(*dl\- to e‘n- 
tirely re*mo\'e the sodium salts; ignited at a. re'd heat to re*move 
the carbon. !l the* r(*sidiu‘ in the criie'ibh* sinti'rs on ignition 
it is imperfect!}' washed and contains sodium .salt-,, and a repe- 
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tition of the fusion, solution and washing is necessary. It 
is safer to fuse the ignited oxides again in any case if their 
total weight exceeds 4 or 5 mgs., as part of this weight is almost 
certain to be WO3. After the second fusion, solution, washing, 
and ignition, the oxides are weighed and their amount is de¬ 
ducted from the weight of WO3 obtained after expelling the 
silica. The remainder represents the total WO3 plus any tin 
and aluminum oxides that may have gone into solution as stan- 
nate and aluminate of sodium. To correct for these two ele¬ 
ments the filtrates and washings from the two fusions of the 
oxides of WO3, etc., are made distinctly acid with hydrochloric 
acid, and then strongly ammoniacal with filtered ammonia. 
The volume of the filtrates and washings before acidulation 
and addition of ammonia should be not less than 500 c.c. 
After adding the excess of ammonia, the solution should be 
clear, any tungstic acid that may have formed on acidulating 
having completely dissolved in the excess of ammonia. The 
solution is now warmed for an hour when any aluminum or tin 
present will gradually separate out as snow white flakes. These 
are then filtered out and washed with ammonium nitrate water 
(5 grams of the nitrate dissolved in 500 c.c. of water), mixing in 
a little paper pulp, and washing at least fifty times to insure 
removal of soda salts. The filter is ashed, ignited and weighed, 
and the weight is deducted from the weight of WO3 plus tin 
and aluminum oxides last referred to. The remainder con¬ 
stitutes the pure WO3 in the sample and is then calculated, to 
percentage as usual. 

The foregoing method is not interfered with in case niobium 
and tantalum are })resent, as the precautions given for the re¬ 
moval of the various oxides mentioned will also eliminate NboOs 
and Ta-iOs- 





CHAPTER IV. 


Part III. 

TUNGSTEN, SULPHUR, SILICON, MANGANESE AND 
PHOSPHORUS IN TUNGSTEN STEEL AND 
CHROME TUNGSTEN STEEL. 

First Method for Tungsten in Steel. 

If the sample contains consi(leraI)le chromium and tungsten, 
proceed as follows: Weigh from \}> to 2 grams of drillings (see 
pages 218-223) into a No. 5 Royal Berlin porcelain evapo¬ 
rating dish. Add slowly to the drillings, keeping the dish 
covered with a watch glass, a mixture of 30 c.c. cone, hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1.20 specific gravity) and 30 c.c. cone, nitric acid. 
Mix the two acids thoroughly before a])plying them to the 
steel if phosphorus is wanted. Heal until action C(‘ases, and if 
the residue in the bottom of the dish is not bright yellow, re¬ 
peat the addition of acid and ('ontiniie to Iu‘a,t th(‘ dish until 
the tungsten residue is a c!(‘an mellow, dduai remove the ('over 
and evaj)orate the contents of tlu‘ No. 5 dish to 15 c.c. Keep 
the heat low enough to pr(‘vt‘nt s])attca'ing. Do tlu‘ (‘\’aporat~ 
ing on a graphite or .sand bath. A six iiu If^' pudding pan filk^d 
two-thirds full of graphite heated by an ordinary Huns(‘n burner 
makes a sim])le contrivance for th(‘ (‘vaporat inns. Tin* pan cim 
be set on a tripod or an earthenware tlanu* guard with tlu* burner 
directly under the center of the pan. With siu h an arrang(‘mt;nt, 
a flame an inch long will furnish sidlicient lu‘at. 'flu* guard 
answers the twofold purpo.se of sup[)orting the* pan and shit‘!ding 
the flame from currents of air. d'ln* c‘artlH‘nware has ihr, addi¬ 
tional advantage of being acidproof. ;\dd 50 c.c. cone, nitric 
acid. Put the watch glass on the dish and heat until action ceases. 


See piiolo 3,^, pii^e 415, 
t>S 
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Remove the cover and evaporate to 15 c.c. Again add 50 c.c. 
cone, nitric acid and evaporate to hard dryness. Ignite the dish 
and its contents to a dull red, raising the heat slowly to prevent 
cracking. Set the dish over a bare flame for this purpose. The 
terra cotta flame guard, with the pan removed, answers quite 
well for a support during the ignition. Lower the flame slowly 
and set the dish on a warm place, cooling it gradually. When 
the dish is just warm, pour into it 50 c.c. of cone, hydrochloric 
acid. Put the cover on and heat to slow boiling. Continue to boil 
until the residue in the bottom of the dish is bright yellow. Then 
remove lid and evaporate to 51 c.c. Cool, and add 30 c.c. dis¬ 
tilled water and ashless paper pulp. Filter on a double ii cm. 
ashless filter (a double filter will run faster than a single one); 
wash with i : 20 hydrochloric acid until the washings give no test 
for iron with potassium or ammonium sulphocyanate. Return 
the filtrate and washings to the No. 5 dish for concentration. 

Roast the paper out of the residue of tungstic and sihcic acids 
in a weighed 20 c.c. platinum crucible. Do not heat tungstic 
acid to a bright red, as it slowly sublimes at high temperature. 
When the ash is bright yellow, free from black, cool in a desic¬ 
cator and weigh. This weight will consist of mainly tungstic 
acid and silica contaminated with a small quantity of oxides 
of iron, and chromium, also, if the latter element be present. 
Add three drops of i : 3 sulphuric acid to the residue, and fill 
the crucible two-thirds full with c.p. hydrofluoric acid. Evap¬ 
orate in a good draft to moist dryness. Drive off the sulphuric 
acid by heating the crucible near the top. When all heavy 
fumes are gone, heat to low red and weigh as WO3 + Fe-iOs 
-h OiOs. The cliffcrcnce between this weight and the first 
weight is the silica which has been volatilized. This loss of 
weight multii)lied by 47.02 and divided by the weight of sample 
taken, equals the per cent silicon present in the steel. In the 
meantime the fdtrate and washings from the first filtration 
should be evaporating until a slight ring of basic iron forms 
around the margin of the fluid. This ring dissolves rather 
slowly when the dish is rocked backwards and forwards. In 
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other words, leave only enough acid to keep the iron in solution. 
(However, care must be taken not to overdo the removal of 
the excess of acid, as basic iron may separate in the solution 
when it is heated for the precipitation of phosphorus.) Add 
20 c.c. of water; filter through a 9 cm. ashlcss filter into a 150 
c.c. beaker. Wash the residue on the filter until all yellow 
color due to chloride of iron is gone. About 15 washings should 
suffice. Wash every other time with i : 20 hydrochloric acid. If 
the volume of the filtrate and washings is over 50 c.c. reduce 
it to that amount by evaporation. Heat to boiling, remove 
from fire, precipitate with molybdate solution, and finish the 
phosphorus as in steels. The residue obtained from the second 
evaporation of original filtrate from the tungstic acid, etc., 
after being washed free of color of iron chloride, is further washed 
free of iron test and burned off in the same platinum criicilile 
with the residue from which the silica was removed liy hydro¬ 
fluoric acid. This total residue which constitutes tlK‘ tungsten 
oxide plus small quantities of iron and chromium oxides is 
weighed again. If the original tungstic acid was thoroughly 
clean and yellow l^efore the first evaporation to 15 (\c., tlitai 
the amount of chromium oxidt‘ is luadigibk'. 

The WO;} + Ifi'-O;; -f ('r-jO;} re>i(lue i-> fii>eil with fivi^ grams 
of caiTonate th soda. The melt i.-^ di.-^r<()I\’e(l with hot watc‘r. 
The small rcssidiu' oi iron i^ tiltere<i out ami washed Iret* of car¬ 
bonates It is ])urned to a ri'd llaki* In the .same eriuible, which 
mc‘anwhile has l^eiai thoroughly rins(‘d tree oi carbonate* with 
distilled water. Hu* residue* is weiglu'd and its weight di*- 
ducted freim the weight of the* WO.*} -f VvX L | ('rd b. 

If the filtrate freim the carlxaiate fiisieni is ([iiite yellow, make 
it acid with sulphuric acid, boil with a slight ex( ess of permaim 
ganatc, and determine the chromium as in steeK. •' ('alculate*. 
the milligrams of chre)mium found to chromic oxide, and d(‘diict 
it from the Wih + d'he re*main(ler is tin* tungsti*n 

oxide, which multi])lied l)y 79.31 and dividi‘d ]>}• the* w(‘ighl 
taken for analysis gives the percentage* of tungste*!!. If the 
* Or determine the chromium c(jlor, page ji. 
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filtrate from the sodium carbonate fusion is only slightly yellow, 
the chromium may be ignored in the calculations. 

(A) An excellent way to remove oxides of silicon, iron* and 
chromium from the tungstic oxide is to fuse with five grams of 
potassium bisulphate. This fusion can be made quickly. Heat 
the crucible at first to a very low heat, below redness, until the 
bisulphate is molten and slight fumes of sulphuric anhydride 
appear. Then raise the heat carefuUy to low redness. Keep 
the lid on the crucible, raising it only slightly to observe the 
progress of the fusion. When redness has been reached and 
all danger of spattering is over, raise the hd, and if the contents 
of the crucible are in a state of transparent fusion, with no yellow 
specks left undissolved, the fusion is completed. One can see 
the bottom of the crucible through the transparent molten 
mass, and, if only pure white flakes of silicic acid are floating 
about, the melt is perfect. Cool. Dissolve in lo grams of 
ammonium carbonate and loo c.c. of water, placing the cru¬ 
cible in the ammonium carbonate solution contained in a small 
casserole. Warm the casserole slightly to hasten matters. 
Keep it covered with a watch glass to prevent loss during heat¬ 
ing. (Use a casserole if a platinum dish cannot be had.) Filter, 
adding a little paper pulp. Wash with water containing am¬ 
monium carbonate until the washings are no longer milky 
when acidulated with a few drops of hydrochloric acid and 
tested with barium chloride. Then wash lo times more. Ig¬ 
nite and weigh in the same crucible, and deduct the residue, 
which consists of all of the SiCL, Cr-/);} and Fe-iOs, from the 
WO:{, etc., and calculate to ])crcentage. The residue of SiOo, if 
not pure white, is evaporated with hydrofluoric and sulphuric 
acid in the usual way, and the loss of weight constitutes the 
silicon present in the steel when multiplied by 47.02 and di¬ 
vided by the weight taken for analysis. 

I The sulphur in such steels should be obtained by fusing 2 

Sec bottom of page 72 relative to iron in sodium carbonate used to make the 
fusion for the removal of the iron. 

t Read page 102 on sulphur in chrome-tungsten-vanadium steels. 
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grams of thin drillings with 20 grams of sodium carbonate and 
five grams of potassium nitrate. Dissolve in water, filter, wash, 
roast, fuse again, acidulate with HCl, evaporate combined fil¬ 
trates to dryness twice, filter after each evaporation, washing 
with I : 20 HCl; precipitate the filtrate with barium chloride 
and finish as in gravimetric sulphur in steels. Make blank 
determination on like amount of the fliux and acids, proceeding 
exactly as in actual analysis, and deduct the sulphur found from 
that found in the fusion of the steel. Multiply the weight of 
barium sulphate less that found in the blank by 13.73, and 
divide by the weight of sample taken for analysis to obtain the 
per cent of sulphur. The sulphur can also ])e obtained by 
direct solution in nitric acid, in all steels that will dissolve in 
it. Finish as in plain steel. 

Manganese, Proceed as for manganese in steel when chro¬ 
mium is present, digesting the sample thoroughh' with the 
mixture of acids as given, but omit the use of zinc o.vidc unless 
chromium be found. (See page 15.) 

The Gravimetric Determixatiox of Sulphur ln 
Chromil'm 'Ih’\(;sTK.\ X'wADii'M Steel 
Without a Im'siox. 

Dissolve 4 or 5 grams of drilling', in eoo c.r. of com*, nilric 
acid mixed with 100 c'.c. of cone. h\'drocliloric at id using an. 
800 c.c. beaker. After the first action is owt phu t* the ht^aktT 
on a graphite bath (see page 4.15) and ht‘at without boiling 
Stir the residue off the bottom of the beakm- at intta-vals of a 
half hour. If, after an hour and a half of this dig(‘stion with 
the mixture of acids, the residiu^ on tin* btjttom of tli(‘ beakta- is 
not a clean yellow ])ut still looks dark, (“'.pia iall}- in th(‘ layiT 
touching the glass, then a fresh mixtun* of ef|ual puantitv should 
be poured into the beaker and the stirring and digistion con¬ 
tinued until the entire insoluble portion is a cl(‘a,r, bright yellow, 
putting in a third mixture if necessary. The decomposition 
having been effected, the contents of the beaker are transferred 
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to a 600 c.c. casserole and evaporated on the graphite. Before 
the transfer to the casserole is made, 2 grams of sodium car¬ 
bonate are added to the solution and stirred in well. This is 
to form with the sulphuric acid present sodium sulphate. Evap¬ 
orate to dryness. Cool; add 100 c.c. of cone. HCl; cover; 
heat until all but the yellow residue of tungstic acid is in solu¬ 
tion; evaporate again to dryness; dissolve as before with 50 
c.c. of HCl and evaporate to 20 c.c. Add to the cool solution, 
150 c.c. of water; heat and stir; add paper pulp and filter; 
wash with i : 40 HCl; add 20 c.c. of cinchonine solution and 
let stand for several hours, preferably until the next day to 
remove the last traces of metatungstic acid; filter; wash with 
cinchonine water (5 c.c. of cinchonine solution to 500 c.c. of 
water) 20 times. Heat the filtrate and washings to bailing 
and precipitate the sulphuric acid formed with 25 c.c. of a sat¬ 
urated solution of barium chloride and finish the determination 
as in plain steels, page 274. This method is of course applica¬ 
ble to plain chromium steels and nickel steels which give low 
results with the ordinary evolution method as given for plain 
steels, when several per cents of either or both of these elements 
are present. The cinchonine solution referred to is given on 
page 109. Run blanks repeating every operation and deduct 
the sulphur so found. 

The Evolution Apparatus tor the Determination 
OF Sulphur in Plain Carbon Steels. 

The bulb funnel referred to on i)age 269 is shown at H in 
Fig. 2. At D the thick wall, 10 X 1 inch, containing the am- 
moniacal cadmium chloride solution is given. The tube F 
with its four branches distributes the hydrogen to each dis¬ 
solving flask E. On each branch a screw pinch cock, not 
shown in the cut, is located at the point G to shut off the 
hydrogen from any one flask E. The delivery tubes are as 
shown at C. 
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The Determination op Sulphur in Alloy Si'erls by 
Heating the Insolubit: Residue to BRUDir Redness 
IN A Stream of Acid Carrying Hydrcxien. 

In 1909 the writer in th(‘ first c^ditioii of this hook, sec i)ac^es 
53 and 273, called attcaitioii to tla* lact that oiil\' a portion of 
the sulphur is ol)taiiU‘d hy tht‘ e\’olulion a^ ordiiiariK’ apj>lied 
to plain c'arhon steals. In sonit* hiyliK’ allox'cd stials, notably 
the chroniC"-tunii;st(‘n slta*ls, as littli‘ as oiu* twenty fifth of the 
true sulphur is so found. 'Fhe writea* has an exptadniental stc‘(‘l 
containing 0.250 ])er cent sulphur that, shows hut. 0.010 jita* 
cent sulphur hy the ordinary evolution method as given for 
plain carbon steels. This stca*! c'ontains about 3 jier e(‘nt chro¬ 
mium and 17 per cent tungstim and ]>(‘r (lait i arhon. 

The writer tried many scheanes to o\(a-conu‘ the failure^ of 
the evolution methods with no partitular siu-cess until tlu^ 
autumn of 1911 wdien the following plan was workcal out which 
gives practically all of the sulphur hy exadution as hydrogen 
sulphide. 

* Designed some years ago }>>' Dr. E. S. Johii'-on. 
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Method, 

From I to 5 grams of steel, depending on the amount of 
sulphur present, are dissolved, exactly as given on pages 269 to 
271 and the sulphur so obtained is determined. The insoluble 
residue is filtered off onto the same kind and size of filter as 
was used to retain the cadmium sulphide, see page 270. Any 
of the insoluble black carbide adhering to the walls of the flask 
E, Fig. 2, is removed by shaking around in it a small wad of filter 
pulp. The total insoluble residue is then placed in a 15 X 120 
mm. clay boat and shoved into the tube F, shown in Fig. 3. The 
present apparatus differs from the original one in that a quartz 
tube, having a tapered outlet of the same design as illustrated 
for carbon combustions on page 244, is now used. The outlet 
end being tapered has no rubber stopper so that the tube L is. 
connected with the outlet of the evolution tube with a short piece 
of ru 1 )ber tu])ing instead of a rubber stopper. The rubber 
stopper was extremely unsatisfactory as it always gave more 
or less sulj)hur. Tt was found very iin])ortant to a\H)id all cool¬ 
ing at the outlet as low results were obtained when the outlet 
end was kept cold with wet wrappings, hence this end of the 
evolution tube was allowed to get quite warm but not hot 
enough to decompose the sulphur in the rubber tube connecting 
with L, and all cooling devices were omitted from the outlet 0 
but rigidly adhered to at the inlet end near F, The Kipp A 
contains the stick zinc and i : i HCI. It is a 2 liter size. A 
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smaller one does not give enough pressure. B is filled with 
anh3^drous calcium chloride and layers of cotton. C is simi¬ 
larly filled with pieces of stick KOH. D contains a saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride, to the depth of i inch, as a 
further guard against sulphur. E contains a inch layer of 

cone. HCl to saturate the hydrogen from A with HCl just 
before it enters F. The tube E should be refilled every other 
time it is used. The tube L is empty and is used as a trap for 
tarry matter, water and acid coming from F. M contains the 
ammoniacal solution of cadmium chloride of the same strength 
as used in ordinary evolutions. As slated the total insoluble 
residue is shoved into F which should be nearly cold or at least 
not hot enough to cause hydrogen to explode. The l)oal is 
pushed into the hottest part of F or to the location G. The 
furnace G is the same one as used for carbon determinations 
with air blast and gas. This type is better a.(la])ted for this 
work as it will cool quickly and heat up In a few minutes. Only 
the shutters in the middle of the furnace arc‘ o])ened as it is not 
desirable to heat the entire furnace for fear of ])urning tln‘ rul)])er 
connection with L. As soon as tlu‘ ])oat is in pla('c‘ th(‘ st()j)per 
carrying E is insert(‘d tighth’ into A and th(‘ stn'ani of li\'drogen 
is started through the ap])aratiis. Aftt'r th(‘ hydrogtai lias 
passed for about 20 minute*^ tin* burner lighte{l and a. sulfi- 
cient amount of gas aial air blast art' a])j)lied to bring tin* tube 
up to a yellow heat in about ten or iifteen minutes. dlu‘ pas¬ 
sage of the gas at this temperaturt' is eontiiuK'd for a half hour. 
Then the rubber connection with L is pinelual tight and a freshly 
filled tube of the cadmium salt is substituti'd at .1/. '\'\\r first 

tube holds almost all of tht' suljihur; if the tonditions art' just 
right but little sulphide ftirms in tlu' end J/. hver\- half hour 
a fresh tube is put in at M until no further siilpluMt' tolh'tts at 
M. The varitais J/ tubt'S art' tillered through a.', in an (ualinary 
evtilution, beginning with the tubt' containing the least sul¬ 
phide, and filtering all through tlu^ same papt*r. 

The j)ai)er and the adht'ring sulphide art: tht'ii fmislK'd as in 
plain steels as given on pages 2O9 to 271. dliis gives the major 
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part of the sulphur and is added to that obtained by the prelimi¬ 
nary solution, to get the total evolved sulphur. In some steels 
the amount obtained in the preliminary solution may equal or 
exceed that obtained in the heated tube, depending both on 
the kind and the amount of allo3nng element present. 

Standardization of the Apparatus and the Iodine 
Solution with Barium Sulphate. 

The author decided that the best standardization medium 
would be c.p. barium sulphate and found that this salt is ideal 
for this work as its sulphur is readily converted under the con¬ 
ditions to hydrogen sulphide. The freshly ignited salt is quickly 
weighed onto a filter paper that has been moistened with some 
of the solution of an alloy steel from which the insoluble resi¬ 
due has been filtered in order to imitate as closely as possible 
the conditions of an ordinary test. The filter and the barium 
sulphate are then put in a clay boat and shoved into the cold 
evolution tube and the process is then carried out as already out¬ 
lined, The cadmium sulphide so obtained is titrated to get the 
sulphur value of the iodine standard. For the standardization 
it is convenient to weigh 0.020 gram of the barium sulphate. A 
blank is also put through by moistening a filter paper with the 
same filtrate as is used in the standardizations. As a check 
standardization, one can use 0.010 gram of the BaS04. The 
blank is deducted and the number of c.c, of the iodine required 
to com])ine with hydrogen sulphide evolved from the barium 
salt is divided into the sulphur content of the barium sulphate 
used. For example suppose it is found that a blank determina¬ 
tion }>iit Ihrough e\’ery operation consumed 2.4 c.c. of iodine 
and that 0.020 gram of the sulphate produced enough sul¬ 
phide and other products from the filter and reagents to con¬ 
sume 25.8 c.c. Then since barium sulphate contains 13.73 per 
cent sulphur, 0.020 X 0.1373 divided by 23.4 equals 0.0001173, 
or I c.c. of the standard iodine equals 0.0001173 gram of sulphur 
under the conditions as given. 




CHAPTER I\^ 

Part IV. 

ANALYSIS OF LOW PER CENT TUNGSTEN STEELS. 

When tungsten, phos[)horus and silicon are wanted in steels 
that contain from 3,0 to 3.5 per cent tungsten and less than r per 
cent chromium, dissolve 3 grams in Oo c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid 
in a No. 5 dish. Evaporate to dryness. Ignite to dull red. 
Cool and dissolve in concentrated hydrociiloric' acid, and finish 
as given under the analysis of high chromium-tungsten steels 
when silicon and phosphorus are wanted. 

Analysis op All Tux(;stfa' axd Cukomh Stkkls wiiex 
Chromium axd Tuxcistex, oxlv, ark xskkd for. 

(Third Method for Tont^slni in .SVcr/.i 

Dissolve 2 grams of sampl(‘ in 30 \ : 3 I'.ulphuric acid. 

Heat until all aedion is Ad<l oo (\c. !..!o nitric acid and 

digest at just ])('!()W l)()iling until tlu* la'uMiic in the c.c. l)t‘ak(‘r 
is a clear }’ellow lrc‘t.‘ of hlai k partich\-i. I)ilut<‘ to 200 c.c. with 
water, and boil for 20 minutes. Add ^oinr paper pulp, tiltca', 
and wa.sli free of iron test with dilute '^ulphurii acid. Dilute 
the filtrate to 500 c.c\ and mix. I^'rom thi.-^ solution till a ..‘50 c.c. 
flask to the mark. 

First Portion. Precijiitatc tlu* laanaliilng tum/ ti* a< id from 
this portion with cinch( iiiiiK*. Wa-li it frrr <u' irnu te-t with 
water containing cinchonim* .Nolutiou. Ignite it. WVigh and 
fuse with twenty times i{> weight <a' hi-.ul[»hate of pota^-.ium. 
Obtain the amount of pun‘ \\’( h a,'. gi\ en uinha’ himlphate 
fusion; seepages 68 and loi. .Multiply thi* weight n\ \\i )■■ by ;. 
Iron can also be remowd b\’ .-.odium carbonate fimion. Sec 
page 72. The main tungsten ])recipitate ir^ ignited, w(‘iglied 
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and purified in the same manner. The weight of WO3 thus 
obtained is added to twice the weight of the WO3 obtained by 
the cinchonine. This sum is multiplied by 79.31 and divided 
by the weight taken for analysis to obtain per cent of tungsten. 

Second Portion. Finish this for chromium as given under 
determination of chromium in chromium-vanadium steel, 
pages 7 and 30. If the chemist prefers to obtain the chromium 
by a separate analysis, he can get the total tungsten by one 
operation. The entire filtrate from the main tungsten residue 
is precipitated, without dividing it, by cinchonine. This pre¬ 
cipitate is burned off with the main residue. The combined 
residues which constitute the total tungsten from 2 grams of 
sample are then freed from impurities in the usual way with 
bisulphate or sodium carbonate, and the total weight of pure 
WO3 is multiplied by 79.31 and divided by the weight taken 
for analysis to obtain the per cent of tungsten. If the iron 
oxide is removed by sodium carbonate the silica is first removed 
by evaporation with hydrofluoric acid and sulphuric acid as 
given on page 72. The oxides are ignited, weighed, and then 
the iron is removed by the carbonate fusion. 

Cinchonine Solution. 

Dissolve 25 grams of cinchonine in 200 c.c. of i : i 
hydrochloric acid. 

Cinchonine precipitates tungsten almost instantly from hy¬ 
drochloric solution. It precipitates molybdenum after consider¬ 
able lapse of time, and then only partially. At least, the above 
statement regarding molybdenum is correct if the attempt is 
made in the manner as given for tungsten. This constitutes a 
distinct difference between these two elements. 

Analysis of Chrome-tungsten-vanadium Steels tor 
Chromium and Vanadium. 

These elements are determined as in chrome-vanadium steels, 
boiling with sufficient excess of permanganate so that the tung- 
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sten residue looks brown from manganese oxide after twenty 
minutes’ boiling. Filter on asbestos and finish as usual. (See 
pages 7 and 30.) 

The Analysis of Crucible Slag from Tungsten- 

VANADIUM-CHROMIUM StEEL. 

Tungsten Oxide and Silica. Fuse i gram of the finely ground 
slag with a mixture of 10 grams of sodium carbonate and 2 grams 
of potassium nitrate in a platinum crucible. Dissolve the melt 
in a platinum dish in water and transfer the solution and the 
insoluble matter to a 600 c.c. casserole; acidulate with an excess 
of HCl, about 75 C.C.; heat with the cover on until all effer¬ 
vescence is over, and evaporate to dryness on Uk^ graphite; 
heat with 30 c.c. of cone. HCl to dissolve the iron; then with 
150 c.c. of water to dissolve the sodium salt; ('ool; add paper 
pulp; filter; wash with 1 140 IICl until free of iron test; hold 
this residue (A), as the main silicic and tungstic acids; the ni¬ 
trate and washings from A are agahi ex'aporateii to dryness; 
dissolved; filtered and washed as above*; and tlu* residue on 
the filter is designated as H. The fdlrati* and washings from 
B may still contain a little sodium metatungstate* which is 
recovered Ijy adding to the said rdtrat(‘ and waslnhigs 10 cx. of 
cinche)nine se)Iutie)n; and, afte*!* stirring the same* we*!!, at !e*ast 
4 Iie)urs are* aile)we‘d to e'iapse* ]je‘lore* tlie* tungsten cinehonate 
(C) is rdtcre*(! out; was!ii‘(! witli e inclionine* water and !)urneal 
off with H and A. 'fhe ash trom A, P> and (' contains a!! of tlie 
tungsten anel silica. Thet latte*!* is re*movc(! !>}• evaporation 
with 15 c.c. of HFl anel 10 drops of e'oiu". fl-.S( )} am! ignition a,t 
a low red heat. The (lilfe*re‘ne*e‘ l)e‘twe‘e‘n tin* w<*i:dit of t!i(* ash 
from A, B, C, liefore this (‘vaporation and its wciglit afte*r t!ie 
evaporation and ignition, is calt u!at(‘d to pert cut aia* of Si(L. 
The resielue remaining afte*r tiu* e'vaporatitui witli III'], (‘t(\ is 
fused with abeiiit twenty tim(*s its weight of >odiinn carhonatc 
at a bright red heat for a ha!f liour, or unti! a!! !udd)!ing of ('O-j 
is over; is dissolve*e! in wate*!*; the* insoluble* n*sidu(* is rilt(*re*d 
out; thoroughlywasheelfrceofsa.lt; ignited; we*iglK‘d; anel de- 
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ducted from the silica free weight of A, B, C. The remainder 
so obtained is figured to percentage of WOs. 

Oxides of Calcium^ Magnesium^ Manganese and Iron, Fuse i 
gram of the slag as above and proceed as directed up to the 
point where the filtrate and washings from B are obtained which 
will contain all of the Ca, Mg, Fe and Mn except a small 
amount remaining with the A and B. Fuse the ash from K and 
B with sodium carbonate as above, obtaining the water insol¬ 
uble residue which, after being thoroughly washed, is dissolved 
in HCl and added to the main filtrate from B. A double basic 
acetate separation of the iron from the manganese in this main 
filtrate is made as directed on pages i88 and 189. On the filter^ 
after the second basic acetate separation, will be the iron^ 
chromium, and aluminum, and some V. In the combined 
filtrates from the two basic acetate separations will be the 
manganese, calcium and magnesium, which are separated and 
determined in the same maimer as given on page 65 under the 
heading ^'Oxides of Manganese, Calcium, etc.,’’ beginning at 
the stage where the combined basic acetate filtrates are made 
distinctly ammoniacal and the manganese is precipitated with 
ferricyanide of iron. 

The acetates of iron, chromium, aluminum, titanium and part 
of the vanadium, if present, are ignited and weighed at constant 
weight as Fe203 plus AI2O3 plus 01263 plus Ti02 plus some V2O5. 
These oxides are fused with 20 times their weight of sodium car¬ 
bonate intimately ground with twice their weight of potassium ni¬ 
trate to render the mixture of oxides soluble in acid. After keep¬ 
ing the melt in a molten condition for j 5 minutes, it is cooled and 
dissolved in water and acidulated with an excess of HCl; heated 
in the porcelain dish (to which the water solution of the fusion 
is transferred before the acidulation is made), until all effer¬ 
vescence is over; the cover is removed; more acid is added, if 
necessary, and all is concentrated until a complete solution of 
the oxides is effected. The solution is then diluted in a volu¬ 
metric flask to 500 c.c. and 250 c.c. are converted into nitrates 
by evaporating twice to 20 c.c. with 50 c.c. additions of cone. 
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nitric acid. This nitric solution is analyzed for vanadium as in 
ferr0-vanadium; the vanadium found is calculated to Vi>Oyj 
multiplied by two and deducted from the total weight of the 
Fe203 plus AI2O3 plus CroOs, etc., above mentioned. Tho other 
250 c.c. are transferred to a liter boiling flask and j)eroxidized 
to remove the chromium and any vanadium in the manner ^ 
described on page 23, beginning at the point where the direc¬ 
tions read to dilute to about 300 c.c., getting filtrates A and B 
and carrying out a third peroxidation obtaining a filtrate C, 
or until a filtrate is gotten that is free from any yc‘llo\v color of 
chromium. The residue remaining on the filter after the final 
peroxidation will contain all of the iron except a film of the latter 
remaining in the peroxidation flask. The iron on the filter is 
dissolved off with 1 : i HCl and is coml)ine(I with the small 
portion recovered from the flask by warming in it some i : r 
JHCl. This total iron is free of chromium and vanadium and 
can be determined by reducing it with tin chloridi* as in iron 
ores or it can be converted to sulphate and r(‘duct‘d with zinc or 
aluminum and titrated with permanganate. Tli<‘ combiiu'd 
filtrates A, B and C contain all of the A 1 and ('r in om* half of 
the original r gram weight. Tlu‘ A 1 can l)i‘ rtanovinl from the 
combined filtrates, after first ])oiling tlicm for ttai miniitts and 
then adding 1 : i 11(1 slowly and with ra{)id stirring, until tur¬ 
meric paper no longer immcdialcly change^ to rvaai a fa,int. 
brown lint when dipjyed into the solution being mmtraliz<‘d. 
When the turmeric fails to change at once the solution is still 
alkaline enough to i)revcnt any nnlissolving of the aluminum. 
The aluminum can then be filtered out and (K*t(‘rm!ned a-, givim 
on page 19. The filtrate from tin* aluminum tan In' rest'rvt'd 
for the chromium but the author prefers to determiiu' tlu‘ ehro- 
mium on a separate sam])le. The iron fouml a>. aI)o\(‘ i^ tab 
culated to FeO 1 }y the factor i.2(S6 and multiplied b\' 2 bilng 
one-half the sample. 

Chromium Oxide and Vanadium Oxide. Fuse i gram of the 
ground slag in an iron crucible with cS grams of sodium pt‘roxide; 
dissolve out the fusion in water and boil for ten minutt'S in a 
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casserole; acidulate with 150 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid; boil 
with an excess of potassium permanganate and finish for chro¬ 
mium and vanadium as in steels. In order to fix the proper blank 
for the vanadium titration and to check the chromium deter¬ 
mination, 330 mgs. of potassium dichromate and 60 mgs. of 
vanadium pentoxide of 99.7 per cent V were fused in the same 
way as the slag and put through all of the operations. It re¬ 
quired 132.6 c.c. of the double sulphate standard to react with 
the chromium; therefore 0.330 X 0.3535 di\dded by 132.6 
equals 0.00088 gram, or the value of the sulphate standard in 
chromium per c.c. The vanadium added, or 60 X 0.997, equals 
0.0598 gram of V2O5. The percentage of V in the pentoxide 
being 56 per cent, there was present in the standard mixture 
0.56 X 0.0598, or 0.033s gram, V; i c.c. of the sulphate equals 
0.00254 gram of V; therefore it will require 13.2 c.c. of this 
standard to equal 0.0335 gram of V. Now by actual titration 
17.0 c.c. of the sulphate were used to obtain the blue end point in 
the second part of the titration made after the addition of the 
ferricyanide as in steels; (see page 40) hence the blank to be 
applied to the analysis of the tests of the slag should be 
17.00 c.c. less 13.20 c.c. or a blank of 3.8 c.c. A mixture of 
380 mgs. of K2Cr207 and 80 mgs. of V2O6 put through the fusion 
and all of the above operations gave a chrome value of i c.c. of 
the standard equals 0.00088 gram of Cr and a V blank of 4.0 c.c. 
The average blank is, therefore, 3.9 c.c. In this particular 
slag by the above method 2.()o ])er cent V a.nd a check result 
of 2.92 per cent V were found, which multiplied ])y the factor 
of r.627 gave a value in ol ^\.]\ per cent. The chromium 

found, using the abo\a‘ factor of 0.00088, was 1 1.7O per cent Cr 
and a check result of 11.88 per cent Cr giving an average of 
IT.82 which multi])lie(l by the factor 1.461 ecjuals 17.26, or the 
percentage of Cr^Os in the slag. 

Alumiuuvi. Having found the total iron by doubling that 
found in the 250 c.c. portion, it can also be calculated to FcoOs; 
to the ferric oxide add twice the vanadic oxide found in the 
other 250 C.C.; to this sum add the chromic acid found in the 
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separate portion; deduct the total of the three oxides from 
the total of the oxides of iron^ chromium, aluminum and vana¬ 
dium (being the portion of the vanadium that may be carried 
along with the other oxides) and the remainder is calculated 
to percentage as AI2O3 plus any titanic oxide or i)hosphoric acid 
that may be present. The aluminum free from any titanium can 
be obtained by reiidering the combined filtrates A, B and C neutral 
to immediate reaction with turmeric paper as given on page 24. 

Phosphoric Acid. This acid will be also in the filtrates A, 
B and C and can be obtained therefrom as given on page 27. 

Manganese Oxide. As previously stated the mangaiK‘se is 
separated from the calcium and magnesium by the author's 
method of precipitating it from the combined filtrates from the 
basic acetate separation of the aluminum, iron and chromium, 
after rendering the combined filtrates distinctly ammoniacal. 
After thoroughly washing the ferricyanide precipitate^ with am¬ 
monium nitrate and weak ammonia wash, it is asluul in a por¬ 
celain crucible; dissolved in cone. HCl; evaporatt^d to fumes with 
40 c.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid, dissolved by first boiling it witli 
as little water as possible; and heating furtiu'r with i. lo nitric 
acid. The solution is then transferred to a, 300 c.c. \‘oIum(‘tric 
flask and diluted to the mark with 1.20 nitric acid. 2^” and 
50 c.c. portions are then anal\'zed for niangaiu‘st‘ as in st(‘e!. 
If the manganese ])y this method is found tn be in c\r(*ss of 
5.00 per cent it is more reliable to um* the method gi\-cn for 
high manganese on page 188, or to aiialy/<2 tin* abo\<‘ IK d .^olu^ 
tion for manganese as given on ])ages 201 and mr* 

tallic manganese so found is calculated to Mn() b\' multiplying 
it by the factor 1.2 91. 

.\N’AI.\MS r'oi VI). 


J 7 -H ' 

i 14 - 5 ,i i MijO. . . 


MnO 

FcO. 








CHAPTER V. 


Part I. 

MOLYBDENUM POWDERS. 

Carbon. 

Carbon is obtained by direct combustion in a stream of 
oxygen, using the electric furnace with temperature between 
900 and 950 degrees Centigrade. Decarbonization takes about 
a half hour. Use some red lead when the silicon content is 
high; two grams of the former per gram of Mo. 

Phosphorus. If any molybdic acid separates out during the 
course of a determination of phosphorus as in steels, it is certain 
to carry phosphorus out with it as phospho-molybdic acid, in the 
same way that tungsten does. In such cases, dissolve the ferro 
or powder in a mixture of equal parts of cone. HCl and HNO3. 
Take 0.813 gram of the sample; dissolve it in 100 c.c. of the 
mixture; heat until all action is over; add 100 c.c. of cone. 
HCl; heat with the cover on until action is over and evaporate 
to 25 c.c. Dilute to 400 c.c. and remove the bulk of the molyb¬ 
denum with H2S. Filter; wash; and evaporate the filtrate and 
washings to 20 c.c. Add 100 c.c. of cone, nitric acid; heat with 
cover on until action is over and evaporate to 25 c.c. Transfer 
to a [50 c.c. beaker; dllule to 40 c.c.; boil with a slight excess 
of KMnO.} and hnish as in phosphorus in steel. 

Silicon. 

Dissolve 1.5 grams in 60 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid. Add 120 c.c. 
of L : 3 sulphuric acid. Evaporate in a porcelain dish on graph¬ 
ite or sand bath to thick white fumes of sulphuric anhydride. 
Cool and add 80 c.c. t : i hydrochloric acid. Boil five min¬ 
utes. Cool again and add 50 c.c. of water. Mix in some paper 
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pulp and filter on an ii cm. double ashlcss filler. Wash free 
from iron test with i : lo hydrochloric acid. Then wash free 
from chloride test with distilled water. Ignite in a platinum 
crucible at the faintest red heat until white. Weigh and evap¬ 
orate with hydrofluoric acid and a few drops of sulphuric acid. 
Ignite again at lowest visible redness. Calculate the loss of 
weight as usual to silicon. 


Molybdenum. 

First Method. 

Fuse 0.500 gram of finely ground powder with twt‘nt\' times 
its weight of sodium carbonate plus 2 grams of potassium 
nitrate. Heat cautiously until the fusion is free* from black 
particles. Dissolve the melt in a platinum or porcelain dish 
(platinum preferred) with water. Removt* the platinum 
crucible from the dish and rinse it off car(‘fully, allowing the 
washings to run on the filter through which tin* water solution is 
to be poured. Mix the water solution of tin* fusion with a 
little paper pulp and filter it through tlu‘ lllttu' aforesaid. Wash 
the residue forty times with dilutt? sodium carbonat(‘ watt*r. 
The residue on the filter contains ail of thr iron and copptT 
present in the metal, a littli' j)latinum oxide from tlu‘ criuable, 
and a little molybdenum. 

The filtrate and washings are transferred in an Soo c.c. beakcu*. 
Two grams of tartaric acid are addtal. 'The ,«iluti.)n is a( idu™ 
lated with sulphuric acid in slight c‘xcc‘s>. ddu* a^ idnlate«i >olin 
tion is heated for twenty minut(‘s to expel the major p«>rtion 
of the carbon dioxide. It is tluai coolcal; three drt*p of plaanfi- 
phthaleine solution are added. Pho-phtuai. in Stt-el, p. 

264.) A rather concentrated solution of -odium h\elr«>.\ide is 
added until one drop product's a, ])ink i(»lor. \h‘\t add i : ^ 
sulphuric acid until one drop (‘aus(*s tlu* -(dution to bt'conut 
colorless. Dilute to 700 c.c. with water. If the attempt bt' 
made to precipitate nioly])denum, in too acid a solution, by 
hydrogen sulphide, the former is j)artially rt'din ed to a blue 
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oxide and partially precipitated as sulphide. To avoid this 
highly undesirable condition it is merely necessary to keep the 
solution but very slightly acid until it is well saturated with 
H2S. It then turns to a deep orange colored fluid from which 
the molybdenum is quickly precipitated, by the addition of 6 
or 7 c.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid, as a brown sulphide. Pass 
the gas for thirty minutes longer. Add paper pulp to the beaker, 
mixing it well with the sulphide just before passing the gas for 
the half hour as directed. In this way the precipitation is 
rapid. The sulphide can be filtered and washed quickly. It 
is washed with H2S water containing 2 drops of 1:3 sulphuric 
acid per 500 c.c. of wash water. Give the sulphide forty wash¬ 
ings, permitting each washing to drain off thoroughly before 
the succeeding one is applied. The sulphide is then roasted 
just below redness in a platinum crucible. The contents of the 
crucible can be ignited without loss of molybdenum trioxide, 
but the crucible must not be allowed to exceed the faintest 
visible redness. The M0O3 usually burns to a brownish white 
residue, owing to traces of impurities. 

After weighing the oxide it is extracted with i : i ammonia 
(11.50 per cent) on the water bath until there remains but a 
small residue, consisting of traces of iron and some silica. This 
is mixed with a little paper pulp, filtered and washed thoroughly 
with dilute ammonia water.* It is ignited, weighed, and its 
weight is deducted from the first weight of the M0O3. The 
remainder is multiplied by 66.66 (or | X 100) and divided by 
the weight taken for analysis to olitain the per cent of molyb¬ 
denum in the sample. The filtrate and washings from the 
sulphide precii)itation should always be tested by passing H2S 
through it for an hour more to make sure that no further preci¬ 
pitation of molybdenum sulphide will occur. If the directions 
as given arc carefully followed, no molybdenum will be found 
at this point. 

* If this filtrate and washings are blue estimate the copper therein with KCN 
as in steels, page 150; calculate the copper found to CuO and deduct the result 
from the weight of the impure MO3. 
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Second Method. 

Completely soluble molybdenum can be examined for molyb¬ 
denum as foUows: Dissolve 0.400 gram of fine ground sample 
in 30 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid. Cool and add 2 grams of tar¬ 
taric acid. Then add an excess of ammonia. Drop in 1:3 
sulphuric acid until the solution is just faintly acid. Dilute to 
800 C.C.; precipitate with hydrogen sulphide; and finish for 
molybdenum as given in the first method. 

Iron. 

The residue of iron, etc., remaining on the filter from the 
water solution of the sodium carbonate and niter fusion is dis¬ 
solved off with a little hot i : i hydrochloric acid. I'he filter 
is washed free from iron test. This filtrate and washings arc 
almost certain to contain some molybdenum. (The writer has 
found molybdenum with the iron, even after it has been fused 
a second time with sodium carbonate.) Add diluti^ ammonia 
to the solution a drop at a time until the iron hydroxide appears. 
Then add sulphuric acid (r 13) until the iron jiiax'ipitate just 
dissolves. Dilute to 300 c.c. with water. Pass H-iS. 'The 
small quantity of molybdenum ([uickly si‘para(t‘s. It is filtered 
out and washed in the same manner as tlu^ main sulphid(‘ pris 
cipitate. Ignite this sul])hide to oxide, wia'gh it, (extract it with 
ammonia in the same way as the main oxidte h’ilt(‘r out the 
insoluble matter, and wash it with dilute ammonia. Ignite* it, 
weigh it, and deduct the weight from the first w(‘ight; cahailate 
the remainder to Mo, and add it to the* prine'ipal part of the* 
molybdenum found. The filtrate and washings from tin* small 
sulphide precipitate contain all of the* iron which e aii he de‘te*r- 
mined by evaporation to a small volume with a :dight exc(‘ss of 
potassium chlorate. One or two grams should sutfice*. Hien 
add an excess of i : 3 sulphuric acid and e*vaporatt‘ t(j thie k, 
white fumes of sulphuric anhydride. Dilute with wateax Re¬ 
duce with zinc oxide or metallic aluminum, and finish by litra-- 
tion with permanganate solution as in the determination of 
iron in ferro-vanadium. (See page 28.) 
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Tungsten. 

Evaporate the filtrate and washings from the main sulphide 
precipitate obtained by the first method to moist dryness. Add 
100 c.c. of cone, nitric acid. Heat with cover on until all action 
is over. Remove the watch glass from the casserole and evap¬ 
orate again to moist dryness. Add water; heat until all salt 
is in solution; filter out the insoluble residue; wash it free from 
salts with I : 20 hydrochloric acid. This will take about forty 
to fifty washings. Evaporate the filtrate and washings again 
to moist dryness, and add 100 c.c. of cone, hydrochloric acid. 
Heat with the cover on as before, and evaporate a third time. 
Add water; heat;* filter; wash with i : 20 hydrochloric acid, 
and add the washed residue to the first one obtained after evapo¬ 
rating with nitric acid. Ignite and weigh as WO3 + Si02. 
Finish as given for tungsten in steels. 

Sulphur. 

Fuse 2 grams with 20 grams of sodium carbonate and 4 grams 
of potassium nitrate. The fluxes are ground thoroughly to¬ 
gether in an' agate mortar. Heat until the melt is a clear light 
yellow, free of black specks. This requires but a few minutes. 
Dissolve the melt in water. Transfer it to a casserole. Acid¬ 
ulate with concentrated hydrochloric acid, and evaporate to 
dryness on the water bath. Add 40 c.c. of i : i hydrochloric 
acid. Heat with the cover on for a half hour. Add water and 
heat again. Filter and wash with i : 20 hydrochloric acid, 
forty times. Heat the filtrate to boiling, and precipitate with 
])arium chloride solution, adding the latter in excess, about 
50 c.c. of the saturated solution. Considerable nK)lyl)denum 
is precij)itate(i with the barium sulphate. Filter, washing with 
water, only, until free from chloride test to insure removal of the 
excess of EaCb. Plug the end of the funnel with a rubber cap 

* Add 20 c.c. of cinchonine solution; warm ft)r a short time to permit the 
prcci[)itate to settle; wash it with a mixture of 50 c.c. HCl, 400 c.c. of water and 
5 c.c. of the cinchonine solution. Read also page 125. 
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and fill it three-fourths full with i : i ammonia water (11.50 per 
cent) and keep covered for four hours, or longer if convenient. 
Then allow this fluid to drain off, and wash the residue with the 
I ; I ammonia until 10 c.c. of the washings on being acidulated 
in a 254 by 25.4 mm. tube with hydrochloric acid, brought 
just to a boil with granulated tin (Do not continue to boil. 
See Qualitative Mo Test, page 2), cooled to room temperature 
and treated with i or 2 c.c. of KCNS solution, give no reddish 
coloration due to molybdenum. Ignite and weigh us BaS04 as 
in steels. Deduct a blank. It is always safer to fuse this BaS04 
with sodium carbonate; dissolve the fusion in water; filter it; 
acidulate it with hydrochloric acid; and re]>recipitate it with 
barium chloride as described under gravimetric sulphur in steels, 
page 275. 

Even with all of the foregoing precautions, the author has 
found still 2 or 3 mgs. of Mo in the BaS()4. 'Fo correct for the 
Mo, fuse the impure BaS04 with 20 times its weight of .\ao(’();j; 
dissolve the melt in water; filler out the barium carlxmate 
formed; wash 20 times with water; add a few drops of metliyl 
orange to the filtrate and washings; then add 1:1 IK'I until 1 
or 2 drops of the acid turn the solution j)ink; then ])ass IKS 
until the small precipitate of molybdenum sul|)hidc se])arati‘s out 
well; wash the sulphide with II-^S water until frt'c of chlorides; 
ignite it at the faintest redness; weigh it; and deduct the weight 
from that of the impure BaSO.i and calculate the remainder, as 
usual, to sulphur. 

M.\\c..\n[I':sk. 

Proceed as in steels or ferro-vanadium, dissolving the ])owder 
in 1.20 nitric acid. 

('OPI’KH. 

Nitric acid solutions of molybdenum are juanipitated ])ut 
slightly, even after one hour’s standing, !)>■ potassium ferri- 
cyanide. This reagent affords a rapid means of determining 
the amount of copper that mtiy be present in the molybdenum. 
Dissolve I gram of sample in 30 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid. Add 
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ammonia until the iron hydroxide forms. Then add sulphuric 
acid (i : 3) a few drops at a time until the hydrate of iron is 
just dissolved. Now precipitate the copper with 20 c.c. of the 
same potassium ferricyanide solution used to separate copper 
in ferro-vanadium. (See page 149.) If the copper in solution 
is likely to exceed 10 mgs., then add an additional 2 c.c. of the 
ferricyanide solution for every milligram of copper in excess of 
10 mgs. Finish as given in the author’s method for copper in 
steel, page 149. The analysis of ferro-molybdenum is similar to 
that of the powders. 


Typical Analyses. 




Carbonless. 

Carbon. 

Per cent. 

4.60 

0.03 

0.029 

I .02 

0.50 

90.00 

Per cent. 

0.07 

0.18 

0.059 

Manganese. 

Phosphorus. 

Sulphur. 

Silicon. 

2.88 

92.50 

Molybdenum. 











CHAPTER V. 

Part II. 

THE ANALYSIS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM. 

Dissolve 0.4 and 0.5 gram for a check in 50 c.c. of 1.20 nitric 
acid to a clear solution. Dilute to 200 c.c.; add a consider- 
able«excess of i : i ammonia and precipitate the iron. Redis- 
solve this iron in 50 c.c. of i : i HCl; reprecipitate the iron 
again, washing as before with dilute ammonia wash. The iron 
hydroxide is dried; ignited; and weighed as FcoOrj + some 
M0O3 and a little Si02. The residue in the crucible is dissolved 
in HCl; the silica is filtered out; washed; weighed and deducted 
from the total weight of the oxides of iron, etc. The liltratc from 
the silica is made nearly neutral and the molylxlenum therein 
is precipitated with H2S in hot solution; fdtered out; washed 
with H2S water; ignited at a very low red heat; w(ighi‘d and 
deducted from the iron oxide, etc., giving a rt^maindt'r ('onsisting 
of Fe203 plus any phosphoric acid tha.t may have* ])rvu carri(‘d 
out with the iron oxide. This phosphoric acid ('an bt* found l)y 
evaporating the fdtrate from the abovc‘ molyixlfmum sulphide 
to low volume; convert to nitrates and finish th(‘ phosphorus 
as in steels. The phosphorus so found is ('alculat(‘d to PoOr, 
and deducted from the weight of the Pd);, plus hVb, l(‘aving a 
remainder that can be calculated to metallic iron. 'Phis phos¬ 
phorus is not necessarily the total ])hosphorus. 'Pin* latter ('an 
be determined on a separate })()rti()n as des('rib{‘d und(‘r Phos¬ 
phorus in Molybdenum Powder. 

The main portion of the molybdenum is contaiiual in tin* two 
sets of filtrates and washings from the preripitation and tlu^ 
reprecipitation of the iron by ammonia as given above*. ddu‘S(‘ 
filtrates and washings are combined; made slightly a('id with 
HCl and the M^o is separated with H2S; washed; ignited and 
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weighed as M0O3 plus any little silica present which is removed 
by dissolving the M0O3 in cone, ammonia and warming until 
only a small floating residue remains which is filtered out; 
washed with ammonia water; ignited; weighed; and deducted 
from the first weight of the main M0O3. The remainder plus 
the M0O3 found with the iron, as already described, constitutes 
the total M0O3 which is calculated to Mo by the factor 0.6666. 

Silicon. This element can be determined on the same por¬ 
tion as is used for the molybdenum if the nitric acid solution 
is taken to dryness on the graphite bath. Do not ignite the 
dish over a bare flame as in tungsten as there is danger of loss 
of the Mo by volatilization. Dissolve the dry residue in 50 c.c. 
or more, if necessary, of cone. HCl; dilute; filter; wash with 
dilute HCl; wash until the residue on the filter no longer gives 
a test for iron; evaporate the filtrate and washings again to 
dryness; dissolve; filter; wash as before; combine the two 
filters from the first and second evaporations; ignite the same 
at a very low red heat and weigh as Si02 plus a little M0O3. 
For close work this silica should be fused with 10 times its 
weight of sodium carbonate; the fusion dissolved in HCl and 
evaporated twice to dryness as before, finally weighing as pure 
silica. The filtrate from the second evaporation to dryness in 
the presence of the main iron and Mo can be combined with 
the filtrate and washings from the evaporation of the acid¬ 
ulated sodium carbonate fusion of the impure silica. The 
combined filtrates contain the total iron and Mo and can 
be analyzed for these elements as already given under Ferro- 
Molybdenum. 

The carbon, manganese and tungsten are determined as given 
for Molybdenum Powders. 


Ri';siii/rs OirrAiNRD on a High Carbon Tyi>i:. 



P(T cent. 


Per cent. 

Carbon. 

3 • 

i 

vSilicon. 

0.86 

Manganese. 

0.13 

Iron. 

2"^ 26 

Phosphorus. 

0 - 0 .S 5 

Molybfleniim . 

71.30 
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The Analysis of Ferro-Molybdenum-Tungsten. 

Tungsten, Phosphorus and Silicon. Dissolve i gm., and i| 
gms. for a check, in 50 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid in a No. 5 porcelain 
dish; evaporate dry but do not ignite with a bare flame. Re¬ 
dissolve with 100 c.c. of cone. HCl; evaporate dry; dissolve 
in 50 c.c. of cone. HCl and evaporate to 20 c.c.; add 25 c.c. 
of water; heat 20 minutes; filter; wash with i ; 40 HCl; evap¬ 
orate the filtrate and washings to 10 c.c.; add 25 c.c. of water; 
heat and filter out any small residue of tungstic acid that may 
have separated out after this second evaporation. The filtrate 
and washings from this last evaporation are taken to 40 c.c. in 
a 150 c.c. beaker; heated to near boiling; removed from the 
fire and 50 c.c. of molybdate solution are added to precipitate 
the phosphorus which is then finished as in tungsten steel. (See 
page 100.) 

The residues on the filters from the above first and second 
evaporations to dryness contain all of the tungsten, silcon and 
a little of the molybdenum. These papers are ignited at a low 
red heat until the carbon is gone; add 10 grams of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate to the ash and fuse to a clear liquid that 
no longer gives off any bubbles of CO2. Dissolve out this fusion; 
acidulate it with HCl and evaporate to dryness, after all effer¬ 
vescence and spraying are over, in the covered casserole. If the 
fusion is dissolved out in porcelain, the solution must be made acid 
with HCl as the dissolving of carbonate fusions with water alone 
in porcelain dishes causes the latter to be attacked and silicon re¬ 
sults to be too high, especially if heat is applied to hasten matters. 

After the evaporation to dryness the residue is redissolvcd 
in HCl; add water; filter out the tungsten; wash it as before; 
evaporate the filtrate and washings again to dryness; dissolve; 
filter; and wash. This second filtrate and washings will con¬ 
tain some tungsten which must be removed by cinchonine; 
heat the filtrate before adding the cinchonine; filter out the 
tungsten so precipitated; wash it with cinchonine water; com¬ 
bine this filter with the two residues obtained from the evap- 
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oration of the above fusion twice to dryness and burn all in a 
platinum crucible to a yellow residue free from the carbon of 
the filters; weigh it as WO3 + Si02. Remove the silicon by the 
usual evaporation with HFl and H2SO4, calculating the loss of 
weight as the silicon of the alloy. The residue in the crucible is 
calculated to tungsten by the factor 0.7931. 

Molybdenum. Fuse 0.5 gram of the finely ground alloy in a 
platinum crucible with an intimate mixture of 10 grams of 
sodium carbonate and 0.5 gram of niter until a quiet fusion is 
obtained and then continue to maintain the fusing temperature 
for 10 minutes more. Dissolve the fusion out in water; filter 
out the insoluble residue of iron and manganese; wash it with 
sodium carbonate water; ignite it; grind it in a small agate 
mortar; return the fine powder again to the crucible; clean the 
mortar by grinding it out with a little sodium carbonate; return 
this carbonate to the crucible; again grind some fresh carbonate 
in the mortar, and so on until the carbonate no longer shows a 
change of color when ground in the mortar. Grind 10 grams of 
carbonate with 0.200 gram of niter for this second fusion which 
is made and dissolved out as in the first fusion. The filtrates 
and washings from insoluble residues obtained after each fusion 
contain all of the molybdenum and tungsten from the alloy. 
The first filtrate and washings contain practically all of these 
elements. Add to it 2 grams of tartaric acid and 2 drops of 
methyl orange solution (i gram of the methyl orange dissolved 
in a liter of water). Now add MCI until one drop just turns the 
solution pink. Pass FPS through the solution when it will turn 
a deep red due to the combination with the HoS; the addition 
of a few drops of MCI will cause the molybdenum sulphide to 
then precipitate out promptly and perfectly after a thorough 
saturation with H2^- The directions must be carefully followed 
for if the attempt is made to precipitate molybdenum from a 
solution containing much free acid, a blue filtrate is obtained 
which contains much of the molybdenum in a reduced form 
that is very unsatisfactory to handle, as explained on page 131. 
Wash the molybdenum sulphide, so obtained from both sets of 
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filtrates and washings, thoroughly with H2S water; ignite it at a 
low red heat and weigh; dissolve this M0O3 in ammonia; filter 
the solution; wash the filter thoroughly with ammonia; ignite 
it; weigh it; deduct this weight from the first weight of the M0O3 
and calculate the difference in weight to molybdenum by the use 
of the factor 0.6666. 

Iron. The insoluble residue obtained from the second fusion 
with sodium carbonate and niter contains all of the iron free 
from tungsten and Mo and is especially convenient for the iron 
determination as the two latter elements must be separated 
before the iron can be determined. Dissolve this residue, after 
burning off the paper in the crucilile in wdiich the fusion was 
made, in cone. HCl; clean the iron stains from the crucible 
with this acid; precipitate the solution of the residue and the 
cleanings of the crucible with ammonia; redissolve; reprecip¬ 
itate, and redissolve it again to remove any platinum; then 
reduce the solution with stannous chloride and fmisli for iron 
as in iron ore by titration of the reduced iron with pota.s.sium 
dichroniate. (See page 367.) 

Sulphur. Heat 2 grams and 3 grams for a check, of the 
powdered sample or drillings with 200 c'.c.of c<mc. HX( k in ()oo c.c. 
beakers until red fumes are gon(‘; add 100 v.v. of IK'I and heat 
until all action is over and the insolulile portion is of a clt‘ar vtdlow 
color; transfer the solution to a ( assm'ole; add 2 grains of NaoC'O;, 
and evaporate to dryness; do not ignitt*; add eu t .c. of eontc IK'l; 
and heal until the insoluble matter is llotaiit; add i 5oc.e. of wattT, 
and heat further; filter and wash with IK'l wat(‘r; evaporate 
the filtrate and washings again to dryness; rcahVsoK'i*; dilute'; 
filter; and wash as before'; pre'e ipitate' the' iron from the filtrate 
and washings with a slight exex'ss of ammonia; tilte'r out the 
iron hydroxide and wash it with water; dilute* the filtrate' and 
washings from the irem te) 300 e.e.; add e'liough IK'l to this 
filtrate and washings to just neutralize' it, and then an e*xe'e'ss 
of 20 c.c. e)f cone. IICl; dilute with water to 400 c.e.; he'at to 
boiling, add 25 c.c. of a saturated solution of bariiiin chloride*; 
let the solution stand 12 hours, kilter off the barium sulphate 
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which is almost certain to contain considerable molybdenum. 
Wash this precipitate with water only; ignite it at a low red 
heat in a platinum crucible; moisten it with a drop or two of sul¬ 
phuric acid to convert any barium sulphite formed by the re¬ 
ducing action of the burning filter paper; fuse this residue of 
barium sulphate and some Mo with i gram of sodium carbonate; 
dissolve the melt in water; filter out the barium carbonate; 
wash the filter thoroughly with water containing 5 grams of 
sodium carbonate to 500 c.c. of water. Add to the filtrate and 
washings 2 drops of methyl orange; then HCl until the solution 
just turns pink; then add an excess of 40 c.c. of i : l HCl and 
dilute to 400 c.c. with water. Heat to boiling and precipitate, 
as before, the sulphur present as barium sulphate. Finish from 
this point as given on page 120. Blanks should be run cover¬ 
ing all operations and any sulphur, so found, deducted. 

The carbon and manganese can be determined as in tungsten 
powder. 

Analysis Found. 


Carbon. 

Manganese. 
Phosphorus 
Silicon. 


Per cent 


Per cent 

1.84 

Tungsten. 

10.02 

0.32 

Molybdenum. 

42,66 

0.086 

Iron. 

42.12 

1-85 

Sulphur. 

0.14 











CHAPTER V. 

Part III. 

THE DETERMIN-ATIOH OF MOLYBDENUM IN MOLYBDENITE ORE. 

The finely ground sample is heated for a time with loo c.c. of 
cone. HCl; and then with the addition of 4 grams of potassium 
chlorate, in 2 gram portions, until the smell of chlorine is gone. 
Add 150 c.c. of water, filter and wash. The free acid in the 
filtrate must be neutralized with i : i ammonia. Pass H2S until 
the molybdenum sulphide settles well in hot solution. Filter out 
the sulphide and wash it with H2S water containing a drop or 
two of I : I tICl. The molybdenum sulphide obtained at this 
point is dried and retained. 

The filtrate and washings from the sulphide are tested with 
more H2S but none will be found if the conditions are correct, 
that is, the Mo should be precipitated from as nearly neutral a 
solution as possible. The insoluble residue from the original 
treatment with HCd and chlorate is burned off in a 30 c.c. plat¬ 
inum criicilde at a \x‘ry low red heal and, when the carbon of the 
paper is all gone, the ash is fused with 10 grams of sodium car¬ 
bonate. Dissolve the fusion in a 600 c.c. casserole with 80 c.c. 
of cone. HCI. Clean the crucible with a little HCl and take the 
total solution to dryness. Redissolve by first healing with 20 c.c. 
of cone. HCl; add 150 c.c. of HCl; filter off the silica; wash with 
dilute HCl wash; evaporate the filtrate and washings again to dry¬ 
ness; take up; filter; wash as before; pass HjS through this last 
filtrate and washings to get the remainder of the molybdenuni. 
Filter out the molybdenum found here; wash it as in tlu‘ first 
precipitation; and combine it with the Mo found in the* first in¬ 
stance. Test the filtrate and washings from this sca-ond 1 I^S pn*- 
ci])itation to make sure that all of the Mo has beam pri‘ci|)ilaU‘(l. 

The total sulphides of Mo are then burned at a' very low re<l 
heat and linished as in molybdenum in steel. 







CHAPTER V. 

Part IV. 

METHOD FOR .TUNGSTEN AND MOLYBDENUM STEELS. 
Absence of Molybdenum. 

(Second Method for Tungsten in Steel) 

Dissolve 2 grams of steel in a mixture of 30 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated nitric acid and 30 c.c. of 1.20 specific gravity hydro¬ 
chloric acid in a No. 5 porcelain dish. Keep at a digesting heat 
until the tungstic acid is a bright yellow. Agitate the solution 
frequently by stirring the sediment vigorously, but do not leave 
glass rods in the hot acid. Remove the former after each stir¬ 
ring, as tungstic acid attacks glass in hot acid solution, causing 
silicon results to be too high. When the tungstic acid is a clear 
yellow remove the lid and evaporate to 20 c.c. volume.* Now 
add 100 c.c. of distilled water. Stir thoroughly. Remove 
stirring rod. Heat to incipient boiling for at least a half hour. 
Filter, adding ashless paper pulp. Wash with i : 20 hydro¬ 
chloric acid until free of iron test. Ignite and weigh as WO3 + 
Si02 + Fe203. Evaporate with hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids 
as described on page 72. Weigh as WO3 + Fe203. The loss of 
weight here is part of the total silicon. This is the most rapid 
of the three methods for tungsten in steel. 

Fuse the WOa + FeoO^ with 5 grams of sodium carbonate 
until molten. Keep molten for 20 minutes. Dissolve in a 
casserole with distilled water. Filter out the small residue of 

* At this point, in order to insure the complete removal of the nitric acid, it 
is better to carry this evaj^oration further until moist dryness is attained; then 
add 50 c.c. of cone. TICl and evaporate to lo c.c., heating with the cover on the 
vessel, in case red fumes form on introducing the 50 c.c., until all danger of loss 
from spraying is over. Then evaporate to 10 c.c. as directed. “Now add 100 
c.c. of distilled water,” etc. 
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iron and wash it with water until free of carbonate. About 
forty washings will suffice. Ignite this residue in a weighed 
crucible, and deduct its weight from the weight of WO3 + Fe203. 
The remainder is the pure WO3, which, multiplied by 79.31 and 
divided by the weight taken for analysis, yields the per cent of 
tungsten. Read page 72 concerning iron in Na2C03. 

Silicon and Phosphorus! 

If silicon and phosphorus are asked for, evaporate the filtrate 
and washings from the tungstic acid to 10 c.c. Add 50 c.c. 
cone, nitric acid and evaporate again to 10 c.c. Add 50 c.c. 
more of cone, nitric acid and evaporate to hard dryness. Ignite 
to dull red, and proceed as given on page 99 for the balance of 
the silicon and for the phosphorus. 

In the Presence of Molybdenum. 

Proceed as in the absence of molybdenum to the point where 
the filtrate and washings from the tungstic acid have been 
obtained. Transfer the fluid to a 500 c.c. flask. Dilute to 
the mark with water. Mix thoroughly, and from this c[uanti- 
tatively All a 250 c.c. flask. 

Finish one portion for phosphorus and silicon as given in the 
absence of molybdenum. Calculate the ph()S[)horus on the 
basis of onedialf the original weight taken for analysis, that is, 
as though 1 gram were taken. The silicon obtained from this 
portion is multiplied by 2 and added to that obtained from 
the tungstic oxide. The total is calculated on a 2 gram basis. 

The tungstic oxide, which always contains a little, and some¬ 
times much, molybdic oxide, is ignited at the faintest red head, 
until yellow; weighed; the silica is removed from it by eva{)o~ 
rating with hydrofluoric and a little sulphuric acid. The residue' is 
then ignited at the lowest possible heat and we'iglu'd again. The' 
loss of weight at this point is the silica that remained with the 
tungstic oxide. 

The remainder is the WO3 plus some M0O3 and IToO.v The 
combined oxides are fused with 10 grams of sodium carbonate 
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for a half hour at a red heat with a Bunsen burner. The melt 
is dissolved in water; the iron is filtered out and washed with 
water. It is ignited; weighed; and the weight is deducted. 
The filtrate and washings are treated with 2 grams of tar¬ 
taric acid; are acidulated very slightly with sulphuric acid; 
and the molybdenum is separated with H2S. The M0S3 is 
ignited to oxide, and the weight of the oxide is deducted from 
the weight of WO3 + M0O3. The remainder is multiplied by 
79.31 and divided by the weight taken for analysis to obtain 
the percentage of tungsten. See the directions for the precipi¬ 
tation of molybdenum as sulphide, given below. 

As molybdic oxide sublimes at a bright red heat, hence the 
repeated caution not to ignite either it or the sulphide above the 
faintest suggestion of redness. A slight white fume rising in 
the crucible when heating the oxide at redness indicates loss of 
the latter. The M0O3 found with the. tungstic oxide is calculated 
to Mo multiplying by 0.6666. This amount is added to twice the 
weight of Mo, in parts of a gram, found in the second 250 c.c. por¬ 
tion. The total is multiplied by 100 and divided by 2 to obtain 
the total per cent of molybdenum in the two gram sample. 

The principal part of the molybdenum, obtained in the second 
half of the divided filtrate, is separated as follows: Add ammonia 
to it until a precipitate forms that no longer dissolves on stirring. 
Add I : 3 sulphuric acid until this precipitate just dissolves. 
Then saturate the nearly neutral solution with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, and obtain the molybdenum in this half of the divided 
filtrate. If the solution containing the molybdenum is too 
nearly neutral, ITS causes only a deep red coloration in it; if 
the solution is too acid, the passage of the hydrogen sulphide 
results in a [lartial precipitation of the molybdenum together 
with a blue coloration. From the red solution the molybdenum 
is easily j)recipitate(l by a very slight addition of acid. Add the 
latter cautiously, a c.c. or two at a time, until the molybdenum 
begins to settle rapidly, ''then pass H2S a little while longer. 
If the HoS has been passed through too acid a solution of molyb¬ 
denum, with the resulting partial precipitation giving a blue 
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filtrate, the best thing to do is to begin the analysis over, giving 
proper attention to these details. The molybdenum can be 
completely precipitated, if the conditions are observed as here 
given, in a half hour's time with a rapid stream of H2S. 

Volumetric Determination of Molybdenum in Steel. 

After weighing the molybdenum as oxide, the results so ob¬ 
tained can be checked as follows: Fuse the oxide with 5 grams 
of carbonate of soda. Dissolve the melt in about 50 c.c. of 
water in a dish. Filter the solution on a 7 cm. filter. Wash 
the latter thoroughly with sodium carbonate water. Evaporate 
the filtrate and washings to 50 c.c. Acidulate with i : 3 sul¬ 
phuric acid, adding an excess of 100 c.c. Next add i c.c. of 
I : I hydrochloric acid after acidulation with sulphuric acid. 

Place in the beaker a square inch of 1.7 mm. inch thick) 
aluminum foil with its corners bent at right angles. Heat the 
solution so as to maintain rapid action between the foil and the 
acid. In a half hour the reduction is usually complete. 

Titrate with potassium permanganate standard until 3 droi)s 
of the latter render the solution a distinct pink, in the cold, 
for I minute. Remove the foil l)efore 1 )eginning the titration, 
rinsing it with cold water. Heat a similar j)iece of foil for a 
half hour in a solution containing 5 grams of sodium carlx)nate 
acidulated with 120 c.c. i 13 sulphuric acid. Add also i. c.c. 
of I : I hydrochloric acid after acidulating with sulphuric acid. 
Titrate the blank exactly as given for the test. Deduct the 
c.c. of permanganate used by the blank from the amount re¬ 
quired to oxidize the test, and multiply the remainder by 0.001025 
to obtain the weight of molybdenum present in the sample. The 
permanganate standard is prepared by dissolving 1.86 grams 
of the salt in water and diluting the solution to i liter. Its 
value in metallic iron multiplied by 0.881O3 e(juals its value in 
M0O3. This method possesses no advantage over the ignition 
of the sulphide to oxide and weighing as such. 
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Weighing of the Molybdenum as Lead Molybdate. 

After weighing as oxide, fuse the latter with 5 grams of sodium 
carbonate. Dissolve the melt in water. Filter it, washing 
thoroughly with sodium carbonate water. To the filtrate and 
washings add 2 or 3 drops of methyl orange. Now titrate the 
solution until it turns pink with i : i HCL Add i c.c. in 
excess. Heat the solution to almost boiling. Add 30 c.c. of a 
filtered saturated solution of lead acetate in this manner: First 
add 20 c.c. and permit the precipitate to settle somewhat; then 
pour in the remaining 10 c.c., noting if there seems to be a further 
formation of the white precipitate. If more forms, add an addi¬ 
tional 10 C.C., or 40 c.c. in all. Now add 50 c.c. of a solution 
of ammonium acetate.* Stir the mixture thoroughly and allow 
the lead molybdate to settle for two hours. It is filtered, washed 
with hot water, and ignited at a low red heat until white. It is 
weighed and the weight multiplied by 0.2616 to reduce the 
weight to metallic molybdenum. Test the filtrate and washings 
with 10 c.c. of the lead acetate solution, and note if a further 
precipitation occurs in the course of an hour or two. This is a 
satisfactory method, as a check. The ammonium acetate 
solution is prepared by dissolving 500 grams of the crystals in 
1000 c.c. of water. 

* Brcarlcy and Ibbotson suggested the use of ammonium acetate at this stage. 



CHAPTER V. 

Part V. 

DETERMINATION OF TIN AND BISMUTH IN PLAIN 
AND ALLOY STEELS. 

Dissolve 2 grams of drillings by heating the same in a No. 5 
porcelain dish on the water bath. After action with HCl is 
over begin to further attack the steel, if it contains large quan¬ 
tities of chromium and tungsten, by additions of potassium 
chlorate, 0.500 gram at a time at intervals of 30 minutes until 
the insoluble residue is bright yellow if tungsten be present. 
Heat until all smell of chlorine is gone. The sample is usually 
well decomposed when the amount of chlorate added ecpuils 
about 2 grams. Now add 50 c.c. of water; heat for a half 
hour; filter out the insoluble residue and wash the same free 
of iron test with dilute HCl. 

The filtrate and washings arc made nearly neutral with am¬ 
monia and 20 c.c. of a cinchonine solution are added, if the steel 
contains tungsten, to remove the last triices of the latlca-. The 
solution is allowed to stand over night to make sure that all 
traces of tungsten are se{)arated. The tungstcai is th(‘n liltered 
out, and the tilter is washed with cinchonine wattu' as in the 
determination of tungsten. Any traces of tungst(‘n nanaining 
behind are very likely to contaminate the tin sulphide, obtained 
later. (This cinchonine solution is made by dissolving 50 
grams of the latter alkaloid in 200 c.c. cone. IK'l and Soo c.c. of 
water.) 

The filtrate and washings from the i*iiu'honiiu‘ prt‘cipitation 
are diluted to 400 c.c. and hydrogen sul[)hide is passed until the 
mixture of sulphur and sulphides settle well in the hot solution. 
The sulphides are filtered off and washed with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide water until free of ferrous iron test with fcrricyanide of 
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potassium. This requires 50 washings. Two drops of the i : i 
HCl are put in 500 c.c. of this wash. 

Burn off the mixture of sulphides at a very low red heat in 
a weighed porcelain crucible. The residue in the crucible may 
contain small amounts of oxides of copper, molybdenum, bis¬ 
muth, iron and silicon besides the oxides of tin. The oxides are 
heated at a red heat for a half hour after the paper is all burned 
away. The total weight of the oxides is obtained and then the 
oxides are extracted with 20 c.c. of cone, ammonia to remove 
the molybdenum. The residue insoluble in ammonia is filtered 
off; washed with ammonia water; burned off as before; and is 
then heated with i : i HCl to remove the small amount of iron, 
copper and bismuth that may be present. Again the residue in¬ 
soluble in the HCl is filtered off; washed; and weighed. This 
weight represents the tin oxide together with a little silica. To 
remove the silica the residue, after being weighed free of the 
iron, bismuth and copper, is transferred to a platinum crucible, 
moistened with 5 drops of the cone. H2SO4 and evaporated to 
dryness with 5 c.c. of HFl to remove the silica. The crucible is 
then heated to redness again, cooled and weighed. The weight 
so obtained is calculated to metallic tin by multiplying by the 
factor 0.7887. A first class steel will not show by this method 
much over 0.050 per cent Sn. The author has repeatedly had 
the method tested by adding known amounts of tin to alloy 
steels; and has recovered the amounts added within a fraction 
of a milligram. It must be remembered, in this connection, that 
chloride of tin is volatile; for this reason the author never heats 
the samples above the water bath temperature during the de¬ 
composition with hydrochloric acid and chlorate. 

In case it is desired to determine both tin and bismuth, it is 
better to se{)arate these two elements, as given under the deter¬ 
mination of Bi and Sn in tungsten powder, when much tin and 
bismuth are present, j)age 88, by the use of yellow ammonium 
sulphide and flowers of sulphur. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Part I. 

ANALYSIS OF FERRO-CHROME, CHROME ORE AND CAR¬ 
BONLESS CHROME. 

Ferro-Chrome and carbonless chrome usually dissolve 
completely in i : 3 sulphuric acid. The ferro should be ground 
as fine as possible. Carbonless chrome dissolves readily with¬ 
out grinding to any especial degree. 

When a residue of a gritty or metallic nature remains after 
digestion with the dilute acid, it is filtered out, washed twenty 
times with i : 10 sulphuric acid, roasted, fused with twenty 
times its weight of sodium carbonate plus a fifth of its weight of 
potassium nitrate. The fusion is dissolved in water in a philinum 
dish, or porcelain one, and then poured into the main solution. 

* Dissolve from 0.3 to 0.4 gram of sample in 30 c.c. i : 3 sul¬ 
phuric acid as described, fusing the residue if there l)e a,ny. Add 
60 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid, and treat exactly as states! for (Ud.ermina- 
tion of vanadium in ferro-vanadium until th(‘ lilti'ring through 
asbestos to remox^e the exc'ess of mangan(‘se oxide* has l)een ac¬ 
complished. To the cold filtrate add from i to 2 ca \ of the f(‘rri- 
cyanide indicator. Add also 50 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric' acid. 
Titrate at once with a standard solution of fi'rrous ammonium 
sulphate of double the strength of that used for vanadium work. 
When 3 drops of this* standard produce a <lark(‘ning of the 
green to a blue, after the entire disappearance of all r(‘d or 
yellow tints, the end point is reached. 

Standardization and ('ALcuLA'rioxs. 

Dissolve 39.163 grams of ferrous ammonium sulj)hate in water; 
add 50 c.c. of 1:3 sulphuric acid; and dilute to i liter for 
standard. To standardize the ferrous ammonium sulphate 

* Use from 0.2 to 0.25 gram if Cr in the ferro is over 50 per t ent (Y. 
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weigh into a 5 ounce beaker 0.500 gram of recrystallized c.p. 
potassium dichromate. Dissolve these crystals in a small 
quantity of water. Add to the water solution sulphurous acid 
until the chromate is entirely reduced to a dark green and smells 
distinctly of SO2. Then transfer this green solution to a 600 c.c. 
beaker containing about as much steel, free from chromium, as 
there is supposed to be iron in the ferro-chromium. For exam¬ 
ple, if the ferro is supposed to contain 60 per cent chromium, 
use 0.160 gram of steel. The steel is dissolved in 30 c.c. 
I : 3 sulphuric acid before the reduced chromium solution is 
added to it. Put this standardizing mixture through all of 
the analytical operations given for the actual analysis of the 
ferro-chromium, including the addition of the nitric acid- 


CALCULATIONS. 

The ferrous ammonium sulphate used by the 0.500 gram K2Cr207 is, for example, 
102.6 c.c. The percentage of chromium in the dichromate is 35.35. Therefore 
0.500 X 35-35 102.6 = 0.001724, or i c.c. of dichromate equals 0.001724 gram 

of chromium. 

A check standardization using 0.600 gram of K2Cr207 gave i c.c. equals 0.001713. 
The average value is 0.001718. Suppose 0.300 gram of a ferro-chromium required 
99.9 c.c. of the sulphate standard: 99.9 X 0.001718 0.3 = 0.5721, or 57.21 per 

cent chromium. 


Carbon. 

The total carbon can be ol^tained ([uickly by the means of some 
oxidizing Ilux in a stream of oxyge^n. Direct comlmstions with 
oxygen alone are very ineoini)lete, at least with temperatures 
of 050'^ C. and under. Decarbonize i gram of 60-mesh sample 
with 4 grams of red lead, either in the gas or electrically heated 
furnaces. (See pages 203 to 245.) 

Aluminum.* 

Proceed as in ferro-vanadium, page r8. 


Read near the bottom of page 139. 
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Phosphorus and Sulphur. 

Fuse 2 grams, twice, with sodium carbonate and niter. Fuse 
each time with 20 grams of carbonate and 5 of niter. Add 5 c.c. 
of the aluminate. Precipitate the combined filtrates from the 
water solutions of the fusions with i : i HCl and proceed as in 
ferro-vanadium, getting the sulphur by completely acidulating 
the filtrate from the aluminum hydroxide, evaporating once to 
dryness, filtering and finishing by barium chloride in acid solu¬ 
tion. Obtain blanks on fluxes and reagents and deduct the same 
from the barium sulphate found. A third fusion is often neces¬ 
sary to remove all chromium, phosphorus, aluminum and sul¬ 
phur from the ferro-chrome. 

Second Method for Phosphorus and Alnminum. 

Fuse 2 grams of finely ground sample twice for five minutes 
with sodium peroxide in a nickel crucible. Dissolve in water, 
in a dish, as described under chrome ore. Filler after c^ach 
fusion, washing with sodium peroxide water. I'or phosphorus 
the combined filtrates are treated with 5 c.c. of the sodium 
aluminate solution, and phosphorus and sulphur (kdcu'minations 
are then proceeded with as in the sodium ('arl)onatc‘ and niter 
fusion method: Phe aluminum hydroxide^ is priaipitattal l)y 
adding i : 1 hydrochloric acid until the foriiKu* setth's out well, 
still keeping the solution slightly alkaline to pre\'(‘nt interfiTence 
of the chromium. The water solutions of tlu^ fusion should be 
boiled 10 seconds in porcelain or platinum v(‘ss(*ls to laanoxa* the 
hydrogen peroxide before adding hydrochloric' acid to pna'ipi- 
tate the aluminum as hydroxide, hydrogen peroxide* b(*ing a 
reducing agent in acid solution. 

For A/i{}}ii}n{}}i. 

(i) First add to the filtered, hot water solution of tlu* pi'roxide 
fusions I : i hydrochloric acid, and note if any cloudint‘ss or 
white precipitate forms before acidity is reached. If a ]>r(*('ij)i- 
tate appears, it is filtered out, washed and examimnl for alu- 
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minum, silicon and phosphorus as given under ferro-vanadium, 
page 19. 

(2) To the filtrate from the.aluminum add 5 c.c. of sodium 
aluminate and 5 grams of sodium carbonate. Precipitate the 
remainder of the phosphorus as aluminum phosphate, and pro¬ 
ceed as already described for phosphorus and sulphur. Add 
the phosphorus obtained from the aluminum, if any is found in 
the ferro, to that obtained from the added aluminate, to get the 
total phosphorus. 

(3) To avoid (2), 100 mgs. of metallic aluminum can be added 
to (i) to insure the presence of sufficient aluminum to carry 
out all of the phosphorus. The metal is added as chloride by 
dissolving it in 10 c.c. of i : i HCl. Deduct this 100 mgs. from 
the total aluminum found to get the aluminum in the test. 

Third Method for Phosphorus, Sulphur and Aluminum. 

(A) Fuse I gram of the finely ground sample with 10 grams • 
of sodium carbonate and 2 grams of niter. Dissolve the fusion 
in water. Filter, wash with sodium carbonate water. Roast 
the residue at a low red heat until filter paper is gone. Dis¬ 
solve the oxides in hydrochloric acid, and transfer the solution 
to a 1000 c.c. boiling flask. Make a peroxidation, adding 100 
mgs. of metallic aluminum exactly as given under the second 
method for phosphorus in ferro-vanadium, page 24. 

(B) The filtrate and washings from the water solution of 
the sodium carbonate and niter fusion are examined for phos¬ 
phorus, sulphur and aluminum exactly as given under the first 
method for these elements. 

For ])hosphorus the aluminum hydroxide precipitates ob¬ 
tained from the peroxidation (A) and from the filtrate from 
the sodium carbonate and niter fusions (li) are combined by 
putting the hydrochloric solutions of the aluminum hydroxide 
precipitates together before converting to nitrates. Finish as 
in the first method. 

The object of this, third method is to avoid all but one of the 
fusions required in the first method. Deduct blanks made on 
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all acids, sodium peroxide and fluxes used. (Either by sodium 
peroxide fusions or by sodium carbonate and niter fusions con¬ 
siderable yellow chromate color is obtained from the water 
solution of third fusions of ferro-chromium.) 

Silicon. 

Obtain the silicon as in high silicon ferro-vanadium; i.e., fuse 
if necessary, acidulate with hydrochloric acid, and evaporate 
twice to dryness. 

Manganese. 

Remove the chromium by zinc oxide, and proceed as in chrome 
steel soluble in sulphuric acid. 

If fusions are required, separate the manganese b}' prolonged 
heating of the water solutions of the double fusions with alcohol 
as in high manganese ferro-vanadium. (Page 16.) 

Iron. 

The residue from the water solution of sodium carbonate 
and niter fusions is treated for iron as outlined for iron in ferro- 
vanadium. Or the precipitates remaining on tiltia’s after sepa¬ 
rating chromium, aluminum and phosphorus ])\- IIk^ pm’oxide 
method can be roasted, (lissol\T(l in cone, hydrochloric ai'id, 
evaporated to fumes with sulj)huric ac'id, nslucc^d with ziiu' 
and titrated with permanganate solution for iron as in huTo- 
vanadium. 

Chromium in C'hromk Ork. 

Fuse 0.6 gram with 8 grams of sodium [xa-oxidc^ in a .{5 c.c. 
porcelain crucible. Keep the fusion molten for live miniitt‘s. 
Three or four melts can be made of chrome ore in a poiaadain 
crucible before the peroxide cuts through. 

Place the crucible in a 375 c.c. cass(‘role. ('over with a watch 
glass. Stand the crucible in the bottom ol the* cassiu'olcs Allow 
water to flow slowly down the under side of tht‘ watdi glass and 
drop into the open crucible. The melt promptly boils up and 
dissolves in a few moments. Remove the crucible. Hoil the 
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water solutiofi, without filtering, for one-half hour to remove 
all hydrogen peroxide. . The excess of peroxide would reduce 
some of the chromic acid, if allowed to remain, just as soon as 
the fusion is acidulated with the sulphuric acid. Add 50 c.c. 
excess of i : 3 sulphuric acid. 

Add 3 c.c. of the ferricyanide indicator to the cold sulphuric 
acid solution and titrate it as in ferro-chrome using the same 
standard. Standardize by fusing 0.340 gram of potassium 
dichromate in 8 grams of peroxide in a porcelain crucible, and 
complete the operation as in actual analysis. Multiply the 
number of milligrams of metallic chromium found by 152 and 
divide by 104 to obtain the milligrams of chromium oxide in 
the ore, oj: 

CrX^ = CroOs. 

13 

As the samples of ferro-chromium and chrome ore are likely 
to vary somewhat, especially in the case of ferro-chromium, 
several determinations should be made of the same sample and 
the results averaged. 

Porcelain crucibles are not suitable for fusion of metals with 
sodium peroxide, as great heat is generated, causing the crucible 
io crack. This is not the case in chrome ore. 

Insoluble Ferro-Chromium. 

Ferro-chrome that is not attacked by acids can be conven¬ 
iently assayed for chrorniunA as given for chrome ore, but as 
the procelain crucible usually cracks during the cooling a new 
crucible is needed for each fusion.* 

Weigh 0.500 t gram of the finely ground ferro and fuse it 
with 8 grams of sodium peroxide. 

* Iron cruribles lire iireferable for this work. Use a 65 c.e. enieiblc. Kcepinjj; 
the lid on, griisj) Llie body of the crucible with the force[)s; hold it in the lliimc of 
a Bunsen burner until molten. Then jjjive the crucible a slight rotary motion 
for a iieriod of 3 or 4 minutes, or until the entire mass is in a state of homogeneous 
fusion. 

t From 0.2 to 0.25 gram if Cr in the ferro c.xcccds 50 per cent Cr. 
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The Determination of Chromium in Ferro-Chromium 
BY Fusion in an Iron Crucible. 

Fuse 0.200 gram of the ferro if the chromium is about 65 to 
70 per cent in chromium content, or a proportionately larger 
weight if the chromium content is lower, in a 70 c.c. iron cru¬ 
cible with 8 grams of sodium peroxide. In making the fusion 
the crucible is held in a pair of tongs and given a moderate 
swirling motion in the flame of an ordinary Bunsen blast l)urncr. 
In two minutes the melt should be liquid and after two more 
minutes the fusion should be perfect. During the fusing it 
is wise to place the burner in an enameled ware i)an as, in case 
the flux cuts through the crucible, the drops of tlie red hot flux 
will be caught in the pan, instead of being spread far and wide. 
After cooling the crucible is placed in a 600 c.c. casserole; a lid 
is placed on the latter and the fusion is dissolved in 150 c.c. of 
water which is allowed to flow very slowly down under the 
watch glass into the open crucible. The water solution of the 
fusion is boiled for a half hour to remove all liy(lrog(‘n pcu'oxide; 
the crucible is removed from the casserole; 150 c.c. of i : sul¬ 
phuric acid are added; and the solution is h(*ate(I for 10 minutes. 
The iron scales are liltered out on an asl)t‘stos ])lug pag(‘ 8) 
and the plug is w^ashed with water thoroughly; tlu* tilt rat and 
washings arc diluted to 400 c.c. w'ith distilli*d watta*; 4 c.c. of 
indicator are added (5 grams of potassium f(‘rricvanid(‘ dis¬ 
solved in 120 c.c. of water) and th(‘ solution is titrated to the 
first distinct blue with the same standard as givtai on page^ 141. 

Chrome Ore. Chrome can also ht* analyzt'd as al)ovt‘ for 
chromium, taking 0.500 gram for the anal\’sis; but for th(‘ most 
accurate work the author i)rc‘lVrs th(‘ nuU hod gixaai on page 140, 
as the fusion in porcelain dissolv(‘s in the* sulphuric in the most 
satisfying way, being as clear as a liltercal solution exc(‘pt for a 
few scattering pure white flakes of floating silicic' acid, d'he 
fusion in porcelain is also desirable for iron ded(‘rmination as 
the sulphuric acid solution can be reduced at onc'c without 
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separating the chromium and titrated for iron with the standard 
permanganate solution (see page 48). 

Standardization. For either of the above methods fuse 
0.400 or 0.450 gram of recrystallized potassium dichromate in 
8 grams of the sodium peroxide and put the same through all 
of the above operations and titrate the resulting solutions with 
the permanganate solution to be standardized, calculating the 
chromium value of the standard in the same manner as given 
on page 48. 

Aluminum. To avoid all fusions in platinum for the deter¬ 
mination of this element, ferro-chromium can be decomposed in 
the iron crucible as above, getting the sulphuric acid solution 
of the fusion which is then peroxidized as described on page 23, 
beginning at the point where one is directed to dilute to about 
300 c.c. Make at least three peroxidations if the A 1 is 10 per 
cent, or over, using hydrochloric acid to redissolve the iron. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Part II. 

THE ANALYSIS OF CHROME CEMENT. 

Ignition Loss. Heat i gram of sample for a half hour in a 
weighed platinum crucible at a bright heat and weigh the cru¬ 
cible and its contents again and note the loss of weight. Return 
the crucible to the flame and heat at lo minute intervals until 
the loss for lo minutes heating no longer exceeds 0.0002 gram. 
The total loss of weight is calculated to percentage as the igni¬ 
tion loss. 

Silica^ Iron and AUminum Oxides. Fuse 0.5 grain of sam{)le 
with 15 grams of potassium acid sulphate (KHSO.i’) in large 
platinum crucible, in the manner described on pag(‘ 51, until 
a clear solution is obtained. Cx)ol; dissolve in water and 
hydrochloric acid. Boil; filter off the silica; wash it; finish 
it as usual getting the loss of weight with HFl and a few 
drops of cone. FhSO.i. The Residue remaining in tlu‘ cTiuible 
after this eva])oration and ignition is fusc‘d with 4 grams of 
KHSO.}. Dissolve it as in the main fusion, adding tlu* solution 
to the main filtrate from the silica. This filtrat(‘ ('ontains all 
of the iron and aluminum. The aluminum is st^paratial from 
the iron by peroxidation with sodium [)er()xidt‘ until a iiltrate 
is obtained that does not show any more* pn‘ci{)itale with the 
HCl than a blank determination. (See pagi* 24.) 'Flu* iron on 
the filter from the last filtration together with any that may be 
adhering to the walls of the i)eroxidation flask is dissolved in 
HCl and finished by reduction with stannous (■hlorid(‘ as in iron 
ore. The iron found is calculated to Vci). 'Fhe aluminum is 
purified from occluded salts by redksolving it in H(d and re¬ 
precipitating it with a slight excess of ammonia. Before filter¬ 
ing off the aluminum it should be boiled for some minutes. 
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It is washed with ammonium nitrate wash, ignited, blasted, 
cooled and weighed as AI2O3 plus a little silica which is removed 
by evaporation with some HFl plus 10 drops of cone. H2SO4. 
Deduct blanks. 

Chromic Oxide. Fuse 0.3 or 0.4 gram of the sample in 8 
grams of sodium peroxide in an iron crucible and finish as in 
chrome ore. (See page 140.) 

Results. 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Ignition loss. 

2.34 

Silica. 

3.21 

Iron monoxide (FeO).. 

30.00 

Chromic oxide (CroOa).. 

40.80 

Alumina. 

23.20 



Note. Sodium carbonate fusions are not successful as a method of decomposing 
the above cement. 






CHAPTER VII. 

ALUMINUM IN STEEL. 

I 

Weigh 3 grams of chromium and tungsten steel or 6 grams 
of plain carbon steel into a half liter flask filled with carbon 
dioxide. Pour into the flask 10 c.c. i : i hydrochloric acid for 
every gram of steel. Warm until action ceases with CO2 passing 
into the flask. Cool, and add a saturated solution of sodium 
carbonate (use a measured amount) until the iron precipitate 
dissolves rather slowly. Now add a slight excess of barium 
carbonate free from alumina. Add the carbonate in a thick 
paste. Fill the flask to the neck with water. Mix the con¬ 
tents thoroughly by repeatedly inverting the st()[)pere(l flask. 
Permit CO2 to escape, occasionally, during the mixing. Allow 
the contents of the flask to settle twelve hours. Mix with pulp; 
filter and wash with water containing 5 gins, of Nad per 500 c.c. 
40 times to remove the greater portion of the ft^rrous iron. 

Dissolve the residue on the filter, consisting of a mixture of 
tungsten, iron, aluminum and chromium c'ompounds, with hot 
I : 1 hydrochloric acid. Wash the filter free of iron lest. Ash 
this lilter, after washing it free of acid, in a porcthiin I'rucibhc 
Transfer the ash to a platinum crucible and fuse it with 20 
times its weight of Na^CO^. Di.ssolve tlu‘ fusion in Ild and 
add it to the main solution of the precipitati‘ obtaini'd as abovi^ 
wdth the barium carbonate. Evaporate the iiltrate and wasln 
ings from the solution of the residue to 20 (\c. {'ovw lh(‘ dish 
with a watch glass and add an excess of potassium (hloratic 
Heat with cover on until all sjiraying is oveax Rianovi* the 
cover and evaporate to dryne.ss. Add 20 ('.(X comx hvdnx'hlorii' 
acid. Cover and l)oil gently until all is in solution (xxc(‘pl a 
yellow residue of tungstic acid, which will ajipixir if tlu* steel 
contains tungsten. Add 50 c.c. of water. Boil twiaity minutes. 
Filter, Wash with 1 : 20 hydrochloric acid until the filter no 
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longer gives an iron test. Evaporate again to dryness. Dis¬ 
solve, filter and wash as before. Precipitate the filtrate and 
washings with a slight excess of ammonia in a casserole. Boil a 
few minutes. Add paper pulp; use ashless pulp. Filter. Wash 
with ammonium nitrate water until free from chloride test. Use 
the same number of filters on all tests and on the blank test. 
The latter is made at the same time as the regular analysis. 
Roast off the paper in a large platinum crucible, and fuse the 
ash with lo grams of sodium carbonate and 2 grams of niter, 
keeping it molten for a half hour. Leach out with water, filter, 
wash, add i : i hydrochloric acid to this fusion, i c.c. at a 
time, until the aluminum separates out in a white flocculent 
precipitate if present in considerable quantity, or until the 
solution looks milky if the percentage is small. Be sure to keep 
the solution at all times distinctly alkaline, or much vanadium 
and chromium, if any be present, will be carried out with the 
aluminum. Proceed further as in ferro-vanadium. (See alu¬ 
minum in ferro-vanadium, page 18.) 

The aluminum gives only a faint cloudiness to the solution 
if present in small quantity. In the latter case wait two hours 
before filtering. 

Fuse the iron residue a second time. Dissolve melt in water. 
Filter; wash; precipitate with acid. If much precipitate of 
aluminum hydroxide, etc., is obtained from the second fusion, 
then fuse a third time and proceed as before. Combine all 
three precipitates of aluminum hydroxide and finish as given 
under aluminum in ferro-vanadium, page 18. 

Run a blank including all chemicals and filter paper pulp; 
deduct the aluminum so obtained from the final weight of AI2O3. 

Second Method. 

Proceed as in the lirst method until the hydroxide precipi¬ 
tates have been obtained with ammonia. (After the chlorate 
treatment; the subsequent evaporation to dryness; and re¬ 
moval of any tungsten that may be present.) Roast the paper 
from the hydroxide precipitates. Dissolve in hydrochloric 
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acid and transfer this solution to a 1000 c.c. boiling flask, and 
then finish by wet sodium peroxide separation as given under 
the second method for aluminum in ferro-vanadium, page 23. 
Deduct blanks. Remove phosphorus and silicon. Multiply 
the pure AI2O3 by 53.033 and divide by the weight taken for 
analysis to obtain per cent of aluminum. 

The separation of aluminum from iron by sodium peroxide 
has some advantages. If the operator thinks he has carried 
the addition of the HCl too far, he can redissolve the hydroxide 
right in the solution by adding a slight excess of the peroxide. 
Then the precipitation can be repeated with more caution after 
the usual 20 seconds boiling to remove the excess of H2O2. 

While it is not essential, it is easier to precipitate aluminum 
hydroxide free from vanadium and chromium if some sodium 
carbonate is present. The carbon dioxide causes the aluminum 
hydroxide to precipitate while the solution in which the precipita¬ 
tion occurs is still alkaline. For this reason 10 grams of sodium 
carbonate are added to all solutions from which aluminum is to 
be precipitated by HCl unless the car])ona.te is already present. 

Small Amounts of Aluminum, Uranium, Vamidinm 
and Chromium. 

Less than 0.05 per cent of aluminum, uranium or vanadium 
can be separated from the bulk of the iron in 50 grams of the 
sample by the method given on page 14O. d'he r(‘sidue on the 
filter after the barium carbonate precipitation consists of all of 
the U, Cr, V and A 1 in the sample together with tlu‘ t‘xct‘ss of 
barium carbonate and some iron. Wash the residue^ with sodium 
chloride water about twenty times, (i) This residue can be 
analyzed for A 1 as given on page 146. (2) It (xin be ashed, 

fused with a little peroxide, the fusion dissolvt'd in IH'l, c'on- 
verted to nitrates and finished for Cr and as in steel. (3) tor 
uranium the ashed residue can be analyzed as in carnotitt* ore 
as given on page 289. 

In this way minute percentages of the above elements can be de¬ 
termined with extreme accuracy. Also minute amounts of tita¬ 
nium can be separated from the bulk of the iron in the .same way. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Part I. 

COPPER m STEEL AND PIG IRON. 

Dissolve 15 grams of drillings in 300 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid 
in an 800 c.c. beaker. Heat until ail action ceases. Add an 
excess of KMn04 solution of the same strength as used for phos¬ 
phorus in steels. Boik gently for 30 minutes. If the KMn04 
disappears during the boiling, add more of it. Steels require 
from 4 to 8 c.c. and pig iron from 25 to 30 c.c. of the permanga¬ 
nate solution. 

In pig iron add 5 c.c. of hydrofluoric acid before boiling with 
permanganate of potash. Heat 10 minutes. Then boil with 
the KMn04 solution. 

After boiling the pig iron or steel with permanganate solution, 
add enough wet pulp to nearly fill a 50 c.c. graduated cylinder. 
Filter through double 12 cm. filters into an 800 c.c. beaker. 
Wash the pulp, etc., free from iron with a dilute nitric acid wash 
consisting of 5 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid diluted with 200 c.c. of 
water. This takes about 40 washings.* 

To pig iron or steel containing from 0.010 to 0.030 per cent of 
copper, add at this stage 20 c.c. of a solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide, made by dissolving 5 grams of the crystals in 120 c.c. 
of distilled water. Stir thoroughly and permit the solutions to 
stand. 

If the copper content is unusually high, add 2 c.c. of the 
ferricyanide solution for every milligram of copper supposed 
to be present in the steel. If nickel is present, it is precipitated 
with the copper, but forms more slowly. 

As there is a tendency to form blue cyanide of iron the filtra- 

* Read near the top of page 152 concerning the addition of ammonia to pre¬ 
vent excessive formation of iron cyanide. 
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tions should be proceeded with in about a half hour. Add as 
much paper pulp as in the first filtrations, filter and wash five 
or ten times with water containing 5 c.c. of ferricyanide solution 
per 100 c.c. of distilled water. Use a 15 cm. filter. 

Roast off the pulp in a porcelain crucible. Dissolve the iron, 
nickel and copper oxides with 5 c.c. of cone, hydrochloric acid. 
Rinse the solution into a 200 c.c. beaker. Dilute to 150 c.c. 
with water and pass H2S for a half hour at a rapid rate. This 
removes the copper from nickel and any iron that may have been 
precipitated as cyanide. 

Filter on a small filter; wash twenty times with HoS water. 
Burn the paper in a 45 c.c. porcelain crucible. Dissolve the 
oxide in 20 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid, warming until all black residue 
is dissolved except perhaps an occasional flake of carbon from 
the filter paper. Rinse the solution into a 5 ounce beaker, 
keeping the volume as low as possible for copper of 0.020 per 
cent and under, in order that the blue color with ammonia may 
be distinct. Copper as low as 0.015 per cent gives a distinct 
blue if properly manipulated. Now add a saturated solution 
of sodium carbonate, a little at a time, until a precipitate forms. 
Then add 0.5 c.c. of cone, ammonia. 'Titration follows with a 
standard solution of j)otassium c\'anide, madc‘ ])y di.ssolving 
2.244 gnims of ])otassium cyanide and 5 grams t)f stick potassium 
hydroxide in water and diluting to 1000 c.(\ i c.c. of this 
standard should equal about 0.00064 to o.ooo6(^ grain of metaJlic 
copper. Standardize the solution by adding 10 a.nd 15 mgs. 
of metallic copper of 99.8 per cent ('u to 15 grams of any 
steel or pig iron. Weigh out also two 15 gram portions of 
this same steel or iron, but add no copp(‘r to tlami. Put all 
four weights through the entire ojKU'ation, titrating i‘ach one 
to the disappearance of the ])Iue as givcai undrn* "'Titration.” 

Titration. Place a 5 ounce beakia* containing distilled wat(‘r 
beside the one containing the copper to ht* te^tcul. Add the 
cyanide standard to the test until it is as free from a slight 
blue tint as the l)eaker of distilled water. 

This method has been tested with known amounts of copper 
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added to steels, and with steels standardized by the old standard 
methods. It is much more rapid, and results check very sat¬ 
isfactorily. Filtrations might be hastened by using pulp filters 
on porcelain plates and applying slight suction. 

CALCULATIONS, 

Pig Iron Sample, 

(1) 16.0 second reading of burette. 

7.9 first reading of burette. 

8.1 equals c.c. of standard used. 

No copper added. 

(2) 48.0 
15 mgs. copper added 16.2 

31.8 equals c.c. of standard used. 

(3) 10 mgs. copper added 23.6 

0.0 

23.6 equals c.c^ of standard used. 

(4) 31.8 — 8.1 equals c.c. of standard used by 15 mgs. Cu. 

(5) 23.6 — 8.1 equals c.c. of standard used by 10 mgs. Cu. 

(6) From (4) we have 15 23.7 = 0.632, or i c.c. of cyanide equals 0.000632 

gram Cu. (0.998 X 15 23.7.) 

(7) From (5) we have 10 15.5 = 0.643, ^ c.c. of cyanide equals 0.000643 

grams Cu. (0.998 X 10 -f- 15.5.) 

(8) From (i) we have 8.1 X 0.00064 -- 15 X 100 = 0.0345, or 0.0345 per 
cent copper in the sample of pig iron, 15 grams having been taken for analysis. 


Qualitative Value. 

With 2 grams of sample as little as o. i per cent of copper 
gives a very noticeable yellowish cloud when the potassium 
ferricyaiiide is added to a solution of steel treated as described. 
Hence the method affords a rapid ([ualltative test for the pres¬ 
ence of co[)per in sufficient quantity to be injurious (0.05 per 
cent and over) for most purposes for which fine tool steel is used. 
The ()[)erat()r cam easily decide whether the precipitate is copper 
or nickel. If it is copper, the precipitation is almost instanta¬ 
neous. If it is nickel, the reaction is noticeably slower and the 
precipitate is of a lirown color, closely resembling that of iron 
hydroxide. A yellowish cloud, forming, at once, on the addition 
of the first c.c. of the precipitant, is characteristic of copper. If 
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this be followed by a more slowly forming brown precipitate,* 
then both elements are present. Many makers of tool steel 
insist that the copper content of best tool steel be under 0.02 
per cent. Several steels doing fine work, however, have been 
analyzed by the author and found to contain copper greatly 
in excess of this limit. It is largely a question of what sort of 
a tool is to be made from the steel. 

The tendency to form blue ferricyanides of iron on adding 
potassium ferricyanide to ferric solutions, the author has found, 
can be eliminated sufficiently to prevent serious clogging of filters, 
by keeping the iron solution somewhat neutral, after first- boiling 
it with an excess of permanganate solution and filtering out the 
excess of manganese oxide. After removing the latter by nitra¬ 
tion, add I : i ammonia until the hydroxide of iron dissolves 
rather slowly.f Then add the ferricyanide and proceed as 
already described. 

As the copper ferricyanide precipitates almost instantly, form¬ 
ing a very considerable cloud of yellowish precipitate even with 
0.03 per cent copper, it is very finely divided, and has a tendency 
to run through the filter. The first portion that is filtered should 
be poured back on the paper until it runs through dear. Then 
proceed with the filtration. Stand the main filtrate aside 
when washing begins, and, should the latter ])e cloudy, filttu* with 
a little pulp on a small filter and add it to the ma.in i)recipitate.:|: 

When precipitating a large cpiantity § of copj)er by this 
method — for example, sixty or one hundred milligra.ms the 

* Add at least 20 c.c. of the ferricyanide when testinji; for nickel. 

t Do not carry the neutralization too far as in nearly luniiral solutions tin* 
nickel and copper precipitate very slowly with the ferricyanide. 

t Pay no attention to any cloudin^^ of the lillrate that may oc( ur after the 
latter has stood for some time. 

§ The foregoing method is esi^ecially useful for very small ixn* < cuts of ('u and 
Ni, i.e., 0.100 down to 0.005 [)er cent, as from 15 to 20 grams of samj)lecan he taken. 
For higher per cents it is easier to weigh out from i to 5 grams of plain carbon 
steel; dissolve in i : i HCl and pass II>S at ome. 'Fheii I'mish as in the ferri¬ 
cyanide method from the point where ILS was passed through the solution of 
the copper and iron o.xidcs. 

The ferricyanide method is the l)est for high speed stc‘c*ls. See page 15O, the 
bottom paragraph. Read also page 154 in this connection. 
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nearly neutral solution should be largely diluted, making the 
volume from about 800 c.c. before adding the precipitant. (See 
Separation of Copper and Nickel from Vanadium by Ferri- 
cyanide of Potassium.) It is better to precipitate such large 
amounts of copper with H2S. 

Small Amounts of Copper and Nickel in Steel and 

Iron. 

When analyzing steel, iron, etc., for copper, do not carry the 
neutrahzation, given in the top paragraph of page 152, too far, 
as in nearly neutral solutions, small amounts of nickel ferri- 
cyanide precipitate very slowly, and the precipitation of the 
copper ferricyanide is also delayed. 

The method described for copper on pages 149 to 152 is designed 
for small amounts of copper, that is, for percentages ranging 
from 0.100 to 0.001 and for equally low per cents of nickel. If 
nickel in such small per cents is asked for, get the ferricyanide 
precipitates of the nickel and copper together in the same way as 
directed on pages 154 to 156 using 15 grams of sample and the 
same method of solution as given for copper in steel, pages 149 
to 151, separating the nickel from the copper and determining it 
as given on pages 154 to 156. 

Large Amounts of Copper in Plain and Alloy 
Steels. 

If the percentage of copper exceeds 0.100 per cent, then dis¬ 
solve but 1 or 2 grams of the sample, and proceed as described. 
If the sample is an alloy steel, then it is necessary to decompose 
the same in the manner given for chromium on page 8, whether 
the amount of copper be large or small. If the amount is small 
then 15 grams should be taken for the analysis and a propor¬ 
tionate amount of sulphuric acid followed by an equal amount 
of the 1-20 nitric acid, that is, 200 c.c. of the i : 3 sulphuric 
acid; and after the action of this acid is over, aided by heating 
for a half hour, then 200 c.c. of the 1.20 nitric acid arc added and 
the analysis is finished as for copper in plain carbon steel. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

P.4RT II. 


SEPARATION OF NICKEL AND COPPER FROM IRON AND 
VANADIUM BY POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE. 

Proceed as outlined for copper in steel, except smaller weights 
of sample are usually required. 

For nickel and copper in ferro-vanadium dissolve i or 2 
grams of sample, using 30 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid for each gram. 
If the ferro is high in silicon, carbon and aluminum, and for this 
reason only partly soluble in nitric acid, add a few c.c. of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid to the solution after action with nitric acid is over. 
Heat until all metallic or gritty particles are in solution. Or 
the insoluble part can be broken up by a sodium carl)()nate and 
niter fusion; dissolved in hydrochloric acid; the latter removed 
by evaporation to fumes with sulphuric acid; tlie sul])hate dis¬ 
solved in water and returned to the main solution. Then l)oil 
the latter with an excess of ])ermanganate solution; lilt(‘r out 
the manganese oxide as described under Oopjxa* in SteiT 'Fo the 
filtrate and washings i : i ammonia, is a.dded until a slight pre¬ 
cipitate of hydroxide is o])ta,ined that dissolv(‘s slowlv. d'he 
copper and nickel are })recipitated with ])otassium fm'ricvanide 
as in Copper in Steel. Large amounts of nick(‘l iac, from 
0.025 0.050 gram — precipitate quickly, l)ut smalka- ([uantities 

should be permitted to .settle for one hour Ixdota^ iilt(‘ring. It 
is best to let all nickel tests stand at k^ast one* hour. Add as 
much paper pulp from ashless filters as will nc'arly fill a 15 cm. 
filter. The precipitate and jiulp arc* lilterc‘d out; waslu'd a fc‘w 
times; dried; ignited in a large jxircelain criualik*; the* ash 
transferred to a 6 ounce lieaker; di.ssoh'c'd in 30 c.c. of a((ua 
regia. Clean the crucibles with 10 c.c. of the* lattcn* and add 
the cleanings to the main part. (Nickel oxide dissolves with 
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some difficulty, requiring considerable heating.) 50 c.c. i : 3 
sulphuric acid are added to the solution; evaporated to 12 c.c.; 
diluted to 300 c.c.; the copper is precipitated with H2S; filtered 
out and washed thoroughly with H2S water and finished as in 
steels. The filtrates and washings from the H2S precipitation 
will contain all of the nickel and a little iron. Evaporate this 
filtrate and washings to 50 c.c., and add 30 c.c. of cone, nitric 
acid to oxidize the iron and destroy any remnant of the H2S. 
Heat with a cover on the dish until all action is over. Then 
remove the cover, cool, add 30 c.c. i : 3 sulphuric acid and evap¬ 
orate until slight fumes of sulphuric anhydride are obtained. 
Cool; add 50 c.c. of water; and filter into a 600 c.c. beaker. Add 
10 grams of citric acid; make faintly ammoniacal; cool and 
titrate the nickel with potassium cyanide. (See the author’s 
modified cyanide method for Nickel in Steel, page 164.) 

If it is desired to determine a very small quantity of nickel 
in steel, about 0.3 per cent and under, weigh 10 or 15 grams of 
sample and proceed as outlined, getting the nickel and the cop¬ 
per from the one analysis. If the nickel content is likely to be 
under o.i per cent, it is convenient to use 10 grams of sample. 
If it is in excess of 0.2 per cent, it is best to use 5 grams. The 
precipitate requires that considerable paper pulp be mixed’ with 
it to secure rapid filtrations. Wash the pulp, etc., 5 times 
with water containing a drop of sulphuric acid and 5 c.c. of the 
ferricyanide solution per 100 c.c. of water. As the precipitate 
has a tendency, at times, to run through the filter when first 
poured on it, this first portion of the filtrate is refiltered until 
it is clear. When filtering large precipitates, such as would be 
obtained from 50 mgs. of nickel, it is expedient to use 2 funnels 
to hasten malters. Nickel up to 50 mgs. from a 5 gram weight 
of sample, or 10 mgs. of nickel from 10 grams of sample, can be 
conveniently precipitated from a volume of 500 c.c. For large 
amounts of nickel in steel, — i.c., 0.50 per cent and over, — the 
foregoing method is not nearly so rapid as the one described on 
pages 164 to 175, but for minute quantities, or where it is neces¬ 
sary to first remove the bulk of the iron or the vanadium (much 
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vanadium in solution gives ammoniacal citrates of an almost 
greenish black color,* greatly interfering in the method just 
referred to), it is a useful preliminary to the cyanide titration. 
There would seem to be no reason why the ferricyanide could 
not be applied, with suitable modifications, to the determination 
of copper and nickel in ferro-manganese, chrome and other ferros 
and metals that are not precipitated by this useful reagent 
(notably aluminum) in acid solution. Manganese is precipitated 
by the ferricyanide in neutral or slightly ammoniacal solution as 
quickly as are copper, nickel and zinc in slightly acid solution. 
(See the author’s volumetric method for all percentages of man¬ 
ganese above 2 per cent, page 193.) 

By the above process the copper and nickel can be determined, 
quantitatively, in the same analysis with the chromium and the 
vanadium when the copper does not greatly exceed 0.25 per 
cent: Two grams are taken for the analysis. The nickel and 
copper ferricyanides are filtered out after the regular titrations 
have been made for V and Cr. Of course no time must ])e lost 
in making the vanadium part of the titration, as copj^er soon 
clouds the solution after the addition of the ferricyanide. The 
author uses this scheme to get Cr, V, Ni and Cu from the one 
analysis. In such cases the titrated solution is allowed to stand 
a half hour before filtering. If brown nickel ferricyanide I)egms 
to appear, 40 or more c.c. of [)()tassium ferricyanide are added 
and filtration is delayed for an hour. 


Rend page 174. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Part III. 

COPPER IN METALLIC COPPER — VOLUMETRIC. 

The author regards the following cyanide titration as a simple 
and rapid method for the assay of metallic copper. Scarcely 
any element interferes that cannot be removed by precipitation 
with H2S in hydrochloric acid solution. If carried out with 
proper attention to details, there is no more accurate volumetric 
method in commercial use. It is essential that the potassium 
cyanide be standardized with metallic copper of known copper 
content, or by some recrystallized c.p. salt of copper. The 
metal is preferable, and is put through every analytical detail 
that is applied to the analysis of the test. 

Operate with 0.5 gram of the test and of the standard copper 
drillings, running both standardizations and tests parallel with 
each other. Use copper of 99.8 per cent purity for standard- 
izing. The drillings are dissolved in 10 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid, 
evaporated to 5 c.c., filtered from any tin, etc.; the filter washed 
with water containing a little nitric acid. The filtrate and 
washings are evaporated to fumes with 20 c.c. i : 3 sulphuric 
acid. The copper sulphate is dissolved in water. Any lead is 
removed by filtration and wash(‘(l with water containing a little 
sulphuric acid. Hydrogen sulphide is then passed through the 
filtrate, in a volume of 400 c.c., with 5 c.c. excess of i ; t hydro¬ 
chloric acid for every 100 c.c. of water, until the copper has 
completely separated in hot solution. Filter. Wash with ILiS 
water. Return filter and all to the beaker. Add 50 c.c. of 1.20 
nitric acid, (live standardizations and test the same excess of 
acid. Warm with a cover on until copper sulphide is dissolved. 
Filter out pulp. Wash thoroughly with water containing a 
little 1.20 nitric acid. Ignite the pulp; dissolve the residue in 
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1.20 nitric acid; add the solution to the filtrate and washings; 
evaporate to 20 c.c. Add 1.5 grams of citric acid and a slight 
excess of sodium carbonate. Use a saturated, filtered solution 
of the carbonate and add it until effervescence ceases entirely. 
Titrate the clear blue solution with a standard of potassium 
cyanide made by dissolving 22.434 grams of the best cyanide 
together with 5 grams of potassium hydroxide in distilled water 
and diluting to i liter. One c.c. of this standard usually equals 
about 0.00635 gram of copper; but this value should always 
be fixed by the operator himself, in the manner just out¬ 
lined. The following modification removes uncertainty as to 
the end point when titrating large amounts of coj)per. Add 
the potassium cyanide as usual until the blue color is almost 
gone. Follow with additions of a cyanide standard of one-fifth 
strength until all blue tint has disappeared.* Idicn add 2 c.c. 
of a 20 per cent solution of potassium iodide in water; then 
silver nitrate standard until a slight cloud of silver iodide is 
formed as in Nickel in Steel (Chapter IX.) Now add about 
10 c.c. excess of this dilute cyanide standard. Again add the 
silver nitrate standard until a slight inilkinc.ss is produced in 
the solution; 2.925 grams of silver nitrate are di.ssolved in water 
and diluted to 500 c.c. for this work. 

Standardization. 

Suppose 0.500 gram of copper drillings of (g),(S per cent purity 
were taken, and that after putting this metal through all of the 
foregoing analytical operations the following data were ohtaiiu^d: 

First, The concentrated cyanide standard r(*(|iiir(*d to ucarlv 
discharge the blue color ecpials 70.9 vx. 

Second, The one-fifth cyanide standard re([uired to entirely 
discharge the blue equals 26.8. 

Third, The silver nitrate solution needed to product* a slight 

* Now wait for 30 minutes to one hour to the K( '\ and the (■o{){ht time 
to completely react together before adding tin* KI and dher nitrate to get the 
excess of KCN. This should he doia* be(au.se the !»liie lolor of the <iisap- 

pears long before the co])per and the KC.\ liave entirely < c.e-ed to < oinbine. 
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milkiness in the solution, after the blue color was entirely gone^ 
equals 13.6 c.c. 

Fourth, 8.3 c.c. of silver nitrate were used to produce a cloud¬ 
iness, again, after the addition of 11.3 c.c. of the one-fifth cyanide 
standard in excess, or i c.c. of AgNOs = 11.3 8.3, or 1.36 c.c. 

of the one-fifth cyanide standard. 

Fifth, Therefore 26.8 ~ (13.6 X 1.36) = 8.3, or the amount 
of one-fifth cyanide used in reaction with the copper, or 1.66 c.c. 
of cone, cyanide to be added to 76.9, or a total of 78.56 c.c. of 
cone. KCN required to combine with the 0.500 gram of 99.8 per 
cent pure copper. Hence i c.c. of the concentrated cyanide 
standard equals 0.499 7^-5^ 0.00635, or i c.c. = 0.00635 

gram of copper.* 

Mr. R. M. Clarke of this laboratory suggested that it might 
be an advantage to use silver nitrate to obtain a more exact end 
point instead of relying on the disappearance of the blue. The 
analytical details are the author’s. 

Further Details. 

{a) 

Stir the copper sulphide into small particles before heating 
it with the 1.20 nitric acid, or an insoluble black lump may form. 
Then heat very gently at first. Keep the temperature consid¬ 
erably below 100° C. at all times to prevent occlusion of some of 
the copper sulphide by the liberated sulphur, and the formation 
of a black insoluble residue. Pay no attention to any milkiness 
that may appear when the nitric acid solution of the pulp ash 
is added to the nitric solution of the main sulphide. 

{b) 

The titration can he accurately accomplished, omitting the 
one-fjfth cyanide standard: Add the concentrated standard 
until the blue is entirely gone.f Then add the KI indicator 
and follow with the siKxa* nitrate until a very slight permanent 

* The Jiutlior now uses this strength, or i e.e. eciuals 0.003175 of r()p[)cr. 

A 100 ('.(•. l)urette, f.^raduale(l to I'oth e.e., is the best a(lai)t.e<! U) this method. 

t Then [)ausc fur at least 30 minutes before adding the Kl. 
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cloudiness occurs. Next drop into the beaker an excess of 
5 c.c. of the cone, cyanide. Again add the silver nitrate until 
a very faint niilkiness is once* more apparent that does not dis¬ 
appear after 15 seconds stirring. 


(^) 

Further, it is quite important to add the cyanide, while dis¬ 
charging the blue color, very slowly when the latter begins to 
fade: Add the standard three drops at a time; then stir vigor¬ 
ously for 20 seconds. If the blue is not all gone, add three drops 
more and stir again for a period of twenty seconds. By pro¬ 
ceeding in this way and making the titrations in small volumes 
— beginning with a volume of not over loo c.c. the disap¬ 
pearance of the blue affords an accurate end point but more 
experience and judgment is required than when using the cyanide 
and “silver’’ scheme. After thus carefully removing the blue 
tint proceed to determine the actual cyanide used by means of 
titration (6). 


Calculations. 

(1) 0.500 gram of co{)per re([uire(l 84.2 c.c. of tlie coiK’cn- 
trated cyanide to just discharge the blue. 

(2) 24.8 c.c. of the AgX();{ standard were retpiirtal to produce 
the first faint cloudine.ss. 

(3) 21.9 c.c. of AgNCb were needed to [)roduct‘ I he second 

faint cloud after the addition of 5 c.c. e.\('e.ss of tln‘ cone. KCW. 
Therefore 21.9 5 ™ 4.3^1 ^ e\c. of the cyanide (ajuals 4.3S 

c.c. of the silver nitrate standard. 

(4) From (2) and (3) we liave 24.8 .1.38 5.0/), or llu* 

excess of the cyanide standard in the solution, t'roin (1) 8.}.2 - 
5.66 = 78.54, or the number of c.c. of tlu‘ t'\anide r(‘<[uir(‘cl to 
combine with the 0.500 gram of coj)j)t‘r. d'htaa* is always an 
excess of the cyanide when the blue color i.^ gone, but tlu* re¬ 
action between the copper and the KC'N is not usuall\- com™ 
pleted for at least 30 minutes after the disappearance of the 
blue. 
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Titration of Copper in the Presence of Other 
Metals. 

If the solution contains 3 grams of citric acid and a moderate 
excess of the sodium carbonate, 0.500 gram of copper can be 
accurately titrated in the presence of 0.100 gram of zinc, or iron, 
or 0.050 gram of lead: The citric acid is added to the nitric 
solution of the metals; then the carbonate until effervescence 
ceases, and 5 c.c. in excess. The volume before titration should 
be about 100 c.c. When much iron is present the alkaline solu¬ 
tion is a dark green. The cyanide standard is added until the 
green is gone and the clear amber color of the citrate of iron 
appears. Then determine the excess of the cyanide as usual. 

As much as 0.100 gram of arsenic can be present without 
having the slightest effect. 

The author made entirely successful titrations of 0.500 gram 
of copper dissolving with it 0.200 gram of antimony; also in 
the presence of 0.100 gram of cadmium. The end point given 
by the disappearance of bluish tints from the white antimony 
oxides and cadmium carbonate was noted. This end point was 
obtained as in (c). The precipitates were then removed by 
filtration through double filters, and the excess of cyanide was 
determined in the filtrate and washings in the usual way with 
silver nitrate. The precipitates had to be poured through the 
filters several times to secure clear filtrates. The precipitates 
were washed ten times with dilute sodium carbonate water. 

When titrating copper in the presence of 0.200 gram of bis¬ 
muth the disappearance of the h\uc was taken as the end point, 
as the 1 )asic 1 )ismuth clouded the solution. With l)ut 0.100 
gram of Ijismuth in solution the entire titration, as outlined in 
(&), was successfully carried through before the solution was 
perceptibly clouded. 

Large quantities of manganese interfere with the titration of 
copper only in so far as dark colored solutions are formed when 
the cyanide is added, thereby obscuring somewhat the end 
point between the cyanide and the silver nitrate.” More citric 
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add is required. Add to the standardization about as much 
manganese as there is likely to be in the co{)per that is to be 
assayed. Use at least 6 grams of citric acid per o.2co gram 
of Mn. 

Precipitation by Aluminum. 

When using this well-known method one cun proceed as at 
first described until the filtrate and washings from the lead sul¬ 
phate are obtained. Evaporate the formtT to 20 c.c.; add 
10 c.c. I 13 sulphuric acid and a piece of aluminum inch 
square by thick. Heat nearly to boiling for 30 minutes, 

or until the solution is colorless. Removi‘ tlu‘ aluminum and 
'decant the solution through a u cm. filter; wash the filter 
times with water containing a few drops of i : 3 Return 

the filter to the 150 c.c. beaker in wliicli the precipitation was 
made. 

The filtrate and washings from the nulallic coppi*r should he 
tested with n2S and, if a brown coloration i^ ufUained. continue 
to pass the gas until the small precipitate* i»f (upp(‘r eollects. 
Filter it out; wash it with H-S water coiilaining, a drof) or two 
of 1 : 3 HoSO.}. Put this tilt(*r in the -anie br.ikc*r witfi the 
metal; add 20 c.c. i .20 nitric ai id ; heat fielnu bniline until the 
cop{)er is dissolved; filter off the pulp; \va-h it .}m time*; with 
water containing a little* i..?o nitri< a«id; c*\.ipnratr the* filtrate 
and washings to 20 e.c. in a 600 c.e". beaker ami lifiafe- tie* ca^pper 
with cyanide and '‘silver nitrate.’' Hold ihr e a/>/a7' iihout 

one hour after disdiariiini]^ the blue udlh r vauide and inoore titrating 
with the cyanide and sihrr nitrate. 

The author found that owing Id the* l»)\\nr . of the n‘a<lion 
between the R.C.X standard and tin* e«)ppe!‘ amtiioniiim e om- 
pound that the above* preeautie>n ot liolding the* •<)lu!ion for an 
hour after discharging the* ()luc* of the (f»ppef. .ind thm, after 
the said intcival, deteimining the* e*xci**^<. e»! e \«inide in Ifu* mam 
ncr given on page* i59' and an e*.*'>'^e‘ii!ial onr. It gice*s 

such satisfactory results that he prefer^ tlii. mluiiietrie method 
to all others for the deternimation of ce»pper. A. the eheim 
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ist usually has several titrations of copper to make, at the same 
time, no delay of any consequence results, as a number of tests 
can be given the first part of the titration for the discharge of 
the blue color, and, by the time the blue has been discharged 
from the last test, the first one has been standing the required 
time. It can then be at once finished with the cyanide and 
silver nitrate. The author now uses and recommends one-half 
the strength of cyanide standard given on page 159, that is, i c.c. 
equals 0.003175 gram of copper. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Part I. 


* THE RAPID DETERMINATION OF NICKEL IN THE PRESENCE 
OF CHROMIUM, IRON AND MANGANESE, 

In applying the method of T. Moore t to the determination 
of nickel in steel, the directions given on page 183, Analysis of 
Steel Works Materials by Brearley and Ibbotson, were followed: 
One gram of steel was dissolved in a 150 c.c. beaker with 10 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted with an equal volume 
of water. 

When action ceased 10 c.c. of nitric acid (1.20) were added, 
and the contents of the beaker were boiled to about one-half. 
16 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid were poured into the solution 
and also 3 grams of powdered citric acid. The solution was 
stirred until the citric acid was dissolved, transferred to a 600 c.c. 
beaker, and rendered faintly but distinctly ammoniacal. 

The nickel was titrated with a standard solution of potassium 
cyanide, using a measured amount of standard silver nitrate 
and 2 c.c. of a 20 per cent solution of potassium iodide as an 

Note: For Brunck’s Dimethylglyoxime Method for Nickel and the author’s 
modification of this separation, see page 175. 

indicator. The deep red color of the citrate of iron greatly ob¬ 
scures the end point. The authors complain of this color and 
recommend the use of a condensing lens to cast a beam of light 
through the darkness. In the presence of chromium the writer 

* [Reprinted from the Journal of the American Chemical Society (with additions), 
Vol. XXIX, No. 8, August, 1907.] 

t Chemical News, 72, 92. 
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found that a still more somber gloom settled down over the close 
of the reaction. The authors mentioned also state that this 
element retards the union of the cyanide and the nickel, causing 
the recurrence of the cloud of silver iodide. 

After struggling with the process for some time and always 
carefully separating the chromium, and with it the iron, in 
chrome steels, an attempt was made to dispel the darkness and 
also to avoid these tedious separations: Less citric acid per 
gram of steel was taken, and the dark red shaded to blackness. 

Naturally, the amount of citric acid per gram of steel was then 
increased, that is, 6 grams of citric acid per gram of steel were 
used, and a marked improvement was noted. Still more citric 
acid caused a complete lifting of the shadows. 

The following modified procedure was finally adopted for 
nickel steels after having been thoroughly tested with plain 
carbon steels to which known amounts of nickel had been added: 
Dissolve I gram of steel drillings in a 150 c.c. beaker with 20 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid (i : i). When action ceases add lo c.c. of 
nitric acid (1.20). 

Reduce the volume of the solution to about 15 c.c., keeping 
the beaker covered during the boiling. Remove the beaker from 
the fire and pour into it 8 c.c. of cone, sulphuric acid diluted 
with 24 c.c. of water. The presence of the sulphuric acid is 
essential to a sharp end reaction between the cyanide standard 
and the silver iodide in the subsequent titration. 

Transfer the contents of the beaker to one of 600 c.c. capacity 
containing twelve grams of powdered citric acid. Stir until the 
citric acid is dissolved. Render this solution faintly but dis~ 
iinctly alkaline with ammonia, using one part of concentrated 
ammonia diluted with one part of water. A large excess of 
ammonia causes low results. Stand the beaker in running 
water until it is cold. The volume of the solution should now 
be about 300 c.c. Much larger volumes than 300 c.c. should be 
avoided, as great dilution retards the end point, causing the 
cloud of silver iodide to disappear and then to reappear again 
in a few minutes. 
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The faintly ammoniacal condition * can be easily controlled by 
adding the ammonia rather slowly and noting the changes of 
color that ensue: The first change is to amber, then to yellow¬ 
ish green, then to distinct green, then to a light shade of green, 
then to a yellow almost matching the yellow color of the acid 
solution. The reappearance of the yellow tint indicates that 
alkalinity is nearly attained. 

A little more ammonia now causes a brownish shade, which 
is evidence that the ammonia is in slight excess. The moder¬ 
ately alkaline citrate of iron obtained in the proportion of i gram 
of iron to 12 grams of the citric acid yields a bright greenish 
yellow solution in plain nickel steels instead of being of a dense 
dark red shade. 

To the cold solution two c.c. of a 20 per cent solution of po¬ 
tassium iodide are added. From a 50 c.c. burette a standard 
solution of silver nitrate is dropped into the same beaker, pro¬ 
ducing with the iodide a white turbidity. The standard potas¬ 
sium cyanide is added with constant stirring until the cloud of 
silver iodide just disappears, which it does on being converted 
into silver cyanide. Nickel cyanide is first formed, and then 
the silver cyanide is produced: 

(1) Ni(N03)2 +■ 4 KCN = Ni(CN).> • 2 KCN + 2 KNO3. 

(2) AgNOa + 2 KCN = AgCN - KCN + KNO3. 

If the directions are followed as given, the titration can be 
accomplished at almost the full speed of the burette. If the 
titrated solutions are permitted to remain in the open beakers 
for a time, a film usually appears on the surface of the liquid. 
No account is taken of it, as its presence is most likely due to a 
superficial loss of ammonia. The reactions are always found to 
be completed when the body of the solution is freed of the 
iodide precipitate. 

* One can, also, use litmus paper; add ammonia, drop by drop, until r drop of 
I : I ammonia just turns the red litmus blue, then add 10 drops excess of the 
ammonia and no more. A person with the average sense of smell can add am¬ 
monia until a slight sweet smell is obtained and then the 10 drops of excess with 
better success than with the use of litmus. 
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Standards. From the equations as given, 5.85 grams of silver 
nitrate are equivalent to 4.4868 grams of potassium cyanide. 
This weight of cyanide dissolved in i liter of water gives a 
value of I c.c. equals about 0.001014 gram of nickel. 

As comparatively little silver nitrate is needed with each 
analysis, it is not advisable to prepare more than a half liter 
of the water solution of this salt, using 2.925 grams per 500 c.c. 
of distilled water. 

The potassium cyanide standard should contain about 5 
grams of potassium hydroxide to the liter, which renders it 
quite permanent. The solutions are readily standardized by 
applying them to a plain steel to which a known amount of 
nickel has been added. The chemically pure double sulphate 
of nickel and ammonium is a convenient standardizing medium. 
For example, 0.2 gram and 0.25 gram of the double sulphate 
can be weighed into 150 c.c. beakers together with i gram of 
plain carbon steel drillings. 

This mixture is then put through all of the foregoing manip¬ 
ulations and titrated ,with the cyanide solution that is to be 
standardized. The number of c.c. of the silver nitrate and of 
the potassium cyanide solution used in this titration are noted. 
An excess of 10 c.c. of the cyanide is now added and in turn 
titrated with the silver nitrate solution until a distinct cloud of 
silver iodide is produced. This second titration gives the rela¬ 
tion between the silver solution and the cyanide. 

An actual case will illustrate the calculations: In sample 
No. 3477, 1.7 c.c. of standard silver nitrate solution were re¬ 
quired to produce a distinct turbidity and also to combine with 
any excess of potassium cyanide standard. In all, 35 c.c. of the 
cyanide were consumed in the titration. When the cloud of 
silver iodide had just been dispelled, an excess of 9.8 c.c. of 
cyanide was allowed to flow into the clear solution. Just 10. i 
c.c. of silver nitrate standard were needed to produce a reap¬ 
pearance of the cloudiness. Therefore 9.8 lo.i = 0.97, or 
0.97 c.c. of cyanide standard solution equals i c.c. of silver 
nitrate. Hence instead of deducting 1.7 c.c. from 35 c.c., 
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1.7 X 0.97 or 1.65 c.c. were deducted, leaving 33.35 c.c. of cya¬ 
nide combined with the nickel in this steel. 

To a plain carbon steel 0.200 gram of double sulphate of nickel 
and ammonium were added put through all of the steps of a 
regular analysis. This mixture required 28.75 c.c. of cyanide. 
The nickel salt contains 14.86 per cent of nickel, or 0.200 X 
0.1486 = 0.02972 gram of nickel were present. Hence 0.02972 
— 28.75 = 0.00103, or I c.c. of standard cyanide solution is 
equivalent to 0.00103 gram of nickel. No. 3477? as has been 
stated, required 33.35 c.c. of the cyanide standard, and therefore 
contains 0.00103 X 33.35 = 0.03435, or 0.03435 gram of nickel, 
or 3.435 per cent. 

Chromium-nickel Steels. When chromium is present proceed 
exactly as in plain nickel steels except that twenty-four grams 
of citric acid per gram of steel are used. This proportion of 
citric acid is adequate to render the end point quite as easy to 
see as in ordinary nickel steels. The action is prompt and free 
from recurrence of turbidity. Of course, cloudiness through 
the entire solution will occur, as the ammonia is dissipated from 
it, after it has stood for some time in an open beaker. 

The tabulation (i) that follows furnishes satisfactory proof 
that chromium does not interfere with the successful technical 
estimation of nickel in its presence: 


TABLE I. 


Sample. 

No Chromium Added. 
Nickel Found, 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent of Chro¬ 
mium Added to a 
Portion of the 
Same Steels. 

Nickel Pound after the 
Addition of Varying 
Amounts of Chromium. 

Number. 

525 

509 

4 

5-10 

2991 

4.44 

2 

4-45 

7239 

3-24 

I 

3.28 

3017 

4.96 

I 

5-03 

612 

3-47 

0-5 

3-47 

7273 

3 29 

I 

3-31 

622 

356 

0.5 

3-56 
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The chromium was introduced in the form of recrystallized 
chemically pure potassium dichromate. The dichromate crys¬ 
tals were mixed with a weighed amount of nickel steel drillings 
before the addition of the 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. The 
combined action of the nascent hydrogen from the steel, the 
excess of boihng hydrochloric add and the ferrous chloride 
reduced the chromate to chromic chloride, thus duplicating the 
conditions found when a chromium-nickel is similarly treated. 

Determination by this modification of the cyanide method 
can be finished in from 45 to 50 minutes, either in the presence or 
absence of any per cent of chromium likely to be met with in 
steels or alloys soluble in the acids given. In this laboratory 
duplicate determinations in nickel or nickel-chromium steels 
are made in the time just specified. By the process one can 
decide in a few minutes whether or not nickel is present in a 
given steel and just how much. Tungsten, if present, does not 
interfere, appreciably, as has been noted by the authors men¬ 
tioned in this article. The writer had two different amounts of 
nickel added to a steel containing several per cent of chromium 
and from 16 to 17 per cent of tungsten. This steel was then 
carried through exactly as though no tungsten or chromium 
were present, using the method as given for chromium-nickel 
steels. 


Nickel Added, 

Nickel Found. 

Gram. 


0 OJ(r/ 

0 02()C) 

0. o.-i 71 

0 O.S7-’ 

N()iu‘ 

' 0 000() 


: ______ 


Table 2 demonstrates that neither vanadium, tungsten, chro¬ 
mium, nor molyl)denuni, when present in the amounts given, 
interferes appreciably in technical analysis. These amounts 
represent extreme cases, especially for the vanadium, it being 
equivalent in one instance to 3.5 per cent V when one gram of 
steel is taken. 
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Tests were then nis-cle in the Scime mnnner in the presence of 
molybdenum and vanadium as follows: 

TABLE 2 . 


Name. 

Kind of Steel or Mixture. 

Nickel 

Added, 

Gram. 

Nickel 

Pound, 

Gram. 



0.0207 

0.0205 

hn 

do. 

0.0222 

0.0223 

Dn 

do. 

None 

0.0002 

Bxx-i 73 steel. 

Contains 4% Mo and 4% Cr. 

0.0223 

0.0222 

Dn 

do. 

0.0207 

0.0296 

Do 

...do. 

None 

0.0004 


0 920 gram of steel. 

0.0207 

0.0298 

jrx ixixAuu.j. .. 

0 0^0 gram of nickel. 


0 018 gram of vanadium. 



A mivf'iirfk 

0 840 gram of steel. 

0.0223 

0.0227 

JTX xxxx.Aoexx^ • • .. 

0.022 gram of nickel. 


0 035 gram of vanadium. 



j\ 

I 000 gram of steel. 

Non<‘ 

0.0008 


0.035 gram of vanadium. 




As copper also forms cyanides, its presence would cause results 
to be too high, but copper is avoided in good steel making. Its 
presence is unlikely in greater amounts than o.o6 per cent, 
although the writer, on one occasion, found as much as 0.25 
per cent in a low carbon steel, not a crucible steel, however. 
Crucible steel rarely contains over 0.04 per cent copper. The 
choice brands arc under 0.03 per cent in coj)per. 

Wishing to test the extent to which nickel could l)e titrated 
in the presence of large percentages of chromium, iron 1)eing 
also present, the mixtures as given in Table 3 were titrated witli 
potassium cyanide. The various salts were weighed into 150 c.c. 
beakers, together with the proper amounts of steel drillings. 
The same proportions of hydrochloric, nitric, citric and sul¬ 
phuric acids were employed as arc herein given for nickel- 
chromium-steels, and were applied in the same manner. 

A sufficient quantity of the salts of chromium and nickel, and 
of the steel drillings, were taken to give a total of one-half gram 
of metals in the mixture. 
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Double sulphate of nickel and ammonium ((NH4)2S04 • NiS04 • 
6 H2O), potassium dichromate and steel drillings free from nickel 
were used as sources of nickel, chromium and iron, respectively. 

To obtain the nickel value of the cyanide standard under con¬ 
ditions similar to those existing in the mixtures tested, stand¬ 
ardizing mixtures of these salts were prepared varying from the 
mixtures tested as much as i per cent to 20 per cent in the differ¬ 
ent constituents. 

For mixtures exceeding 10 per cent of nickel a standard 
cyanide solution with a nickel value of i c.c. = 0.0031 gram of 
nickel was used. The standardizing mixtures were dissolved 
and treated exactly as the mixtures tested. The same method 
of standardization was observed in the work recorded in Table 4. 

TABLE 3. 


Per Cent of Metals. 

Gram of Nickel, 

Ni. 

Cr. 

Fe. 

Added. 

Found. 

30 

40 

30 

0.1499 

0.1494; 0.1495 

60 

20 1 

20 

0.2999 

0.3003; 0.2989 

20 

40 

40 

0.1029 

0.1022 

5 

go 

s 

0.0250 

0.0248; 0.0244 

4 

92 

4 

0.0200 

0.0199 

1-5 

95 

3-5 

0.00749 

0.00805; 0.00822 

0.5 

99 

0.5 

0.00249 

( 0.00225; 0.00243 





1 0.00247; 0.0026 

0 

98.9 

1 .0 

None 

None 


Table 3 demonstrates that nickel may be estimated l)y the 
foregoing modified cyanide process, using the proportions of 
citric acid as given, with sufficient accuracy for works analysis, 
and indeed for most practical purposes, even when the percen¬ 
tage of chromium is as much as 99 per cent, and the nickel 
content is but one-half of one per cent. 

* The titration of the mixtures given in Table 3, and contain¬ 
ing the larger amounts of chromium, requires considerable 
* Read the determination of nickel in the presence of much chromium, page 174. 
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practice on the part of the operator. The work should always 
be carried out in duplicate. The disappearance of the cloudi¬ 
ness in the presence of o.ioo to 0.450 gram of chromium in a 
volume of 350 to 400 c.c. is much more exactly observed when 
the mixture containing the iodide cloud is compared, from time 
to time, with a similar mixture which is perfectly free of this 
milky turbidity. The dilution of the deep purple, or wine color, 
of these ammoniacal mixtures of citrates to more than 300 to 
400 c.c. renders the end point but slightly more distinct, and has 
the great objection of retarding the reaction between the cyanide 
and the nickel. The increase above 24 grams of citric acid, in 
the solution, even to the extent of adding 60 grams of citric 
acid, did not relieve the density of color to any perceptible 
extent. 

When titrating with a standard, i c.c. of cyanide = 0.0031 
gram of nickel (three times the strength used for steels), do not 
also increase the strength of the silver standard to ecpial it, but 
still retain the silver nitrate standard as given for steels. A 
silver nitrate solution sufficiently concentrated to be e(piivalenl, 
volume for volume, to the cyanide standard fi c.c. = 0.0031 
gram of nickel) on being dropped into the .solution containing 
the potassium iodide, does not produce the usual o[)alescence, 
alone, but forms curds of iodide that do not r(‘adily c'ombine 
with the cyanide standard. The end point is reached and the 
main body of the solution is free of cloud while cam Is of silver 
iodide still lie on the bottom of the beaker. The wc^akcT silvcT 
nitrate standard, or 5.85 grams of silver nitrate to th(‘ liter, 
produces with the potassium iodide a finely divided cdoud of 
precipitate that combines promptly with the strong c'yanide 
standard, giving a sharp end point. Weigh, therefore, 2.(;2 5 
grams of silver nitrate, diluting to 500 c.c., and i3.46o.[ grams 
of the best grade of potassium cyanide, diluting to 1000 c.c-., for 
titrations of solutions containing from 0.100 to 0.300 gram of 
nickel; i c.c. of this silver nitrate solution should be equivalent 
to I c.c. of the concentrated cyanide standard (i c.c. cyanide = 
0.0031 ± grams of nickel). 
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The titration of nickel by potassium cyanide in mixtures 
containing large percentages of manganese with varying amounts 
of chromium and iron was also tried. 

As in the experiments outlined in Table 3, mixtures were pre¬ 
pared to contain one-half gram of metallic substances. The 
same nickel and chromium salts were employed. Potassium 
permanganate crystals suppKed the manganese. 

The crystals of double sulphate of nickel and ammonium, po¬ 
tassium dichromate and potassium permanganate were weighed 
into a 150 c.c. beaker with the steel drillings. To this were 
added 20 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid. The contents of the 
beaker were then boiled, after the first action was completed, 
until the chromate and permanganate were reduced. An addi¬ 
tion of 10 c.c. of nitric acid (1.20) followed, and the analysis 
was carried out exactly as given for chromium-nickel steels, 
using 24 grams of citric acid. The results obtained are given 
in Table 4. Sulphuric acid was added as in the process for 
steels. 

TABLE 4. 



Per cent of Metals. 


j Oram of Nickel. 

Ni. 

Mn. 

Cr. 

Fe. 

Added. 

Found. 

41 

20 

10 

30 

0.2059 

0.2058 

20. () 

40 

20 

20 

0.1029 

0.10228 

^5 

60 

15 

10 

0.0750 

0.0752 

t -5 

05 • 5 

1 

2 

0.0074Q 

0.00762 

0.25 

04 • 0 

2 

, 2. C) 

0.00124 

0.00122 


04-0 

1 2 

1 

4 

N(-)ik‘ 

0.00006 


Tabic 4 gives evidence of the fact that nickel can be accurately 
determined in the presence of large percentages of chromium 
and manganese, if the conditions herein given are carefully ob¬ 
served. In the hands of a practiced operator no difficulty was 
experienced in the analysis when as much as 95 per cent of 
manganese was in solution with but 0.25 per cent of nickel. 

Where large amounts of reduced chromium are encountered 
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with nickel, the latter can be titrated to a better advantage by 
boiling the sulphuric acid solution of the sample with an excess 
of KMn04; filtering out the manganese oxide and then proceed¬ 
ing with the addition of the citric acid, etc. (see E. D. Campbell 
and W. Arthur, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 30, 1116-20, July, 1908). 
There is not the slightest need for all this extra work for any 
amount of chromium ever found in steels, unless it is desired to 
determine this element in the same analysis with the nickel. 
In that event use 4 grams of steel and proceed as in CrV steels 
(Chapter II); and, when the solution is ready for the titrations, 
divide it in two equal portions. Finish one portion for Cr and V 
by the method in Chapter II. Finish one-half of the other 
part for nickel, adding citric acid, etc. This procedure avoids 
the reoxidizing and refiltering resorted to l)y Messrs. Campbell 
and Arthur; and also any necessity of making the objection¬ 
able spot tests. It affords an easy way of getting CV, V and Ni 
from the one analysis. 

Add the citric acid after neutralizing the. free acid when large 
amounts of chromium or vanadium are present with the nickel. 

By first performing the neutralization l)efort‘ adding the 
citric acid, the latter is prevented from reducing tlu‘ vanadium 
or chromium and, in this way, the intense dark t'olors ar(‘ elimi¬ 
nated. It is still better to not only neutrali/a* tlu‘ frta* acid of 
the chromic acid-nickel or the vanadit' acid-nickt*! solution, but to 
also convert the citric acid to ammonium citrat(‘ l)t‘for(‘ adding 
this organic compound to the almost or entirt^ly lumtral solu¬ 
tion of the nickel and chrome, or nickel and vanadium, d'his 
of course applies only to the filtrate after boiling with ptumian- 
ganate to oxidize the vanadium to the vanadic and tlu‘ chro¬ 
mium to the chromic state. This oxidation is highly to be 
recommended when large amounts of vanadium or chromium 
are present. 

After adding the ammonium citrate, the usual amount of 
excess of ammonia is introduced and the citrate will gradually 
dissolve the iron hydroxide after prolonged stirring. 
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The Complete Analysis of ‘'30 per cent” Nickel 

Steel. 

Iron. Dissolve 0.3 or 0.45 gram of sample in 30 c.c. of 1.20 
nitric acid in a porcelain dish, and when the action is over, evap¬ 
orate the solution to dryness; ignite the bottom of the dish to a 
dull red to destroy the carbon; cool; dissolve in 20 c.c. of cone. 
HCl and finish as in iron ore by reduction with stannous chlor¬ 
ide and titration with potassium dichromate standard. The 
nickel does not interfere except to turn the spot tests cloudy, 
but not so quickly but that the end point can be seen. 0.45 
gram of sample required 53.2 c.c. of the standard; 53.2 times 
0.00565 divided by 0.45 times 100 equals 66.7 per cent iron. 


Standardization in the Presence of Nickel. 

Dissolve 0.300 gram of the U. S. Bureau Sibley iron ore to¬ 
gether with 1.00 gram of double sulphate of nickel and ammo¬ 
nia, as above, and put it through all of the operations as given. 
Titrate it with the regular dichromate standard as used for iron 
ore (9.8 grams of recrystallized K2Cr207 dissolved in water and 
diluted to 2000 c.c.). This gives a factor of i c.c. equals 0.00565 
gram of iron, that is, 36.7 c.c. of the standard were used, hence 
0.300 times 0.692 divided by 36.7 equals 0.00565. 

The carbon, manganese, etc., were determined as in plain 
steels. 

Results. 


Per cent. 


Carbon. 0.20 

Mangane.st'. o • 74 

Phosphor 11 s. 0.025 

Sulphur. 0.025 


Per cent. 

Silicon. 0.125 

Nickel. 52.27 

Iron. ^’<>-75 


Brunck’s Method for Nickel in Steel. 

This method is supposed to separate nickel from iron, chro¬ 
mium, zinc, manganese and cobalt. The presence of a large 
quantity of manganese requires the precipitation to be made from 
acetic solution. The procedure for steel is to dissolve from 
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0.5 to 0.6 gram in 10 c.c. of i : i HCl with heat. Oxidize with 
nitric acid; boil off the red fumes; silicon is not removed; it 
would seem to the writer that it would be safer in some steels 
to remove the silicon by evaporation to dryness. 

Add from 2 to 3 grams of citric acid and make the solution 
slightly ammoniacal to see if any precipitation occurs. If the so¬ 
lution remains clear, add HCl drop by drop until slight acidity is 
attained. Heat to near boiling; add 20 c.c. of a 1 per cent solu¬ 
tion of dimethylglyoxim in alcohol. Now drop in ammonia to 
slight alkalinity. Let stand for one hour and filter hot. Wash 
with water. The red precipitate is caught on a Gooch or Munroe 
crucible and, after being thoroughly washed, is dried for 45 
minutes at from no to 120° C. The weight obtained is multi¬ 
plied by 0.20326 to convert it to metallic nickel which is then 
calculated to percentage. 

The percentage of 20.326 corresponds to the formula of 
C8Hi4N404Ni. Prettner recommended the holding of the solu¬ 
tion for an hour before filtering off the scarlet precipitate, d'hose 
wishing to read the original descriptions of the method should 
consult Zeitschrift fiir Angew. Chemie, igoy, Nr. 47, S. 1844. 
Dr. O. Brunck. Also Chem. Ztg., 33, igot), p. 396. 

A Modification of Bruni'k’s Mf/itiod by Solution of 
THE Red Precipitate in Nitrk’ A(ti) and Titration 
OF the Solution in the Usual Wav with and 

Silver Nitrate. 

Proceed as for nickel as in Brunck’s method, ol)taining the 
red precipitate which is washed 15 times with 500 c.c. of water 
containing 10 c.c. of a 2 per cent solution of the dimethyl. The 
precipitate is dissolved off the filter with 25 c.c. of 1.20 nitric 
acid, allowing the solution to run into the beaker in whic'h the 
precipitation of the nickel was made. Wash the filter about 
30 times with water containing to c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid per 
500 c.c. of water, or until the wash water no longer gives a test 
for nickel with the dimethyl. Add 15 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid 
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to the nitric acid solution of the red precipitate; boil 20 minutes; 
cool; add 5 grams of citric acid; make faintly ammoniacal; 
add 10 drops of i : i ammonia and finish for nickel by titration 
with KCN and silver nitrate. By this method the U. S. nickel- 
chrome standard No. 32 (1.62 per cent Ni) gave 1.63 per cent 
nickel, and the U. S. nickel standard No. 33 (3.33 per cent Ni) 
gave 3.36 per cent Ni. 

One should be able to use this method for the determination 
of small amounts of nickel by taking large weights of the sample. 
Elements like manganese, vanadium and chromium, that give 
very dense dark citrates when in the ^^ous” state, could be anal¬ 
yzed for small per cents of nickel in the above manner by separat¬ 
ing away the bulk of these elements from the nickel. (See the 
Determination of Small Amounts of Nickel in the Presence of 
Large Amounts of Cobalt, page 314.) The idea of making such 
a modification of Brunck’s method was suggested to the author 
by Mr. A. G. Greenameyer. The above details are the writer’s. 

For the Determination of Nickel by Electrolysis, seepage 316. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Part II. 

THE ANALYSIS OF NICKEL-CHROMIUM ALLOY. 

The widespread application of true nickel-chromium and 
nickel-chromium-iron alloys to resistance heating has made 
further work for the analyst. 

The author has analyzed several varieties of these useful 
alloys as follows: 

Nickel. 

Dissolve 0.5 gram of the wire in a No. 5 porcelain dish with a 
mixture of 20 c.c. cone. HCl and the same amount of t'onc. 
HNO3 and evaporate to 15 c.c. Add 100 c.c. of cone. UNO.-j and 
evaporate to 20 c.c. Transfer the solution to a 600 v.v, Ix^aker; 
add 40 c.c. of I : 3 HoSO.t; dilute to 200 c.c.; heat to boiling; 
add permanganate of potassium to the boiling solution until an 
excess of brown manganese oxide remains without perceptible 
change after a half hour of boiling; cool; filter on an asbestos 
plug or through an alundum thimble, making sun‘ that noiu' of 
the manganese oxide runs through, as the filtrate* must bt* per¬ 
fectly clear. Cool; add i : i ammonia until a prtxa’pitati* starts 
to form; add 15 grams of citric acid made slightly alkaliiu* to 
litmus paper by ammonia. Add 10 drops more of the ammonia, 
if necessary to render the solution slightly alkaline. Titrates 
the solution with the concentrated KCN standard giveai on 
page 172. To standardize the cyanide under conditions .similar 
to the alloy, put the following mixtures through all of the* above* 
operations and then titrate them with the KCN:. Mixture \o. 
I, I gram of the nickcl-amnionium-sulphate, and 200 mgs. of 
potassium dichromate; mixture No. 2, 2 grams of nickel-ammo- 
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nium sulphate and 200 gms. of the dichromate. The nickel- 
ammonium sulphate used in this work was checked by elec¬ 
trolysis and found to contain 14.6 per cent nickel, hence mixture 
No. I contained 0.146 X i.oo or 0.146 gram of nickel, and mix¬ 
ture No. 2 contained 0.146 X 2.00 or 0.292 gram of nickel. 

Chromium. 

Dissolve 0.500 gram of the finely ground sample exactly as 
given for nickel and proceed with the analysis as for nickel and 
filter off the excess of manganese oxide as in the case of the nickel. 
Cool the filtrate if the titration is to be finished forthwith; omit 
the neutralization with ammonia; and titrate, after adding 
40 c.c. of 1:3 sulphuric acid and diluting further to 250 c.c. 
with water. Titrate with the same strength of sulphate and 
permanganate standards as are given on pages 33 and 34. Do 
not use any ferricyanide indicator as the nickel would be pre¬ 
cipitated and hide the end point. First add the sulphate stand¬ 
ard until all red tints are gone and there remains only the chrome 
green; then add an apparent excess of about 10 c.c. Next 
titrate with the equivalent permanganate standard until a faint 
permanent pink flush is visible through the green of the chro¬ 
mium. The amount of the sulphate used less the number 
of c.c. of the permanganate required to produce the pink end 
point is multiplied by the value of the double sulphate in chro¬ 
mium per c.c. The result equals the number of milligrams of 
chromium in the 0.500 gram of sample. The standardization 
is accomplished by putting the following known mixture through 
all of the foregoing operations; 0.250 gram of plain carbon steel, 
0.100 gram of recrystallized potassium dichromate and 2 grams 
of nickel-ammonium sulphate; also the same amounts of steel 
and nickel salt with 0.200 gram of the dichromate. These 
mixtures are titrated in the same way as described for the sample 
itself and the value of the sulphate in chromium is calculated 
in the usual way. The value of the dichromate in metallic 
chromium is taken as 35.35 per cent Cr. 
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Manganese. 

Dissolve 0.300 gram of the wire in a mixture of 10 c.c. of cone, 
nitric acid and 5 c.c. of cone, hydrochloric acid. Evaporate to 
5.0 c.c.; add 50 c.c. of cone, nitric acid and evaporate to 10 c.c.; 
add 25 c.c. more of the nitric acid and again evaporate to 10 c.c. 
Transfer to a 10 X i inch tube and finish as in chrome steels, 
as directed on page 15. 


Carbon. 

Twist several strands of the wire into a rope and take millings 
therefrom as described under Milling (see page 221). Then 
burn with red lead as in ferro-chromium. 

Sulphur and Silicon. 

The sulphur is determined as in the gravimetric method for 
alloy steels. The siheon is obtained from the insoluble matter 
filtered out before precipitating the sulphur with barium chloride. 

Iron and Aluminum. 

Dissolve I gram of millings in a mixture of 20 c.c. of cone. 
HCl and 20 c.c. of cone. HNO3. Heat until all action is over; 
boil down to 20 c.c.; transfer to a liter boiling flask; dilute to 300 
c.c. and peroxidize, as described on page 23, getting iiltratcs A 
and B, and if B has a distinct yellow color, then a third peroxi¬ 
dation should be made, obtaining a third filtrate and washings 
C that are free from an appreciable yellow color, showing that 
all of the chromium has been separated from the iron present. 
The aluminum is obtained from A, B and C as in ferro-vanadium 
that is by adding i : i HCl slowly with constant stirring until 
turmeric paper is no longer immediately turned to even a sug¬ 
gestion of a brownish red color on being dipped into the solution. 
The operator can easily tell when he is approaching the end point 
by the sudden increase of the effervescence, as the acid is added; 
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also if aluminum is present to the extent of even one per cent 
the solution will have become cloudy and if several per cents 
are present, the usual white, fiocculent, precipitate of aluminum 
hydroxide will have formed. Continue to add the acid until 
the turmeric shows no more immediate change of color than if 
it had been dipped into water. Of course in a minute or two 
the paper will take on a faint brownish red. At this stage the 
solution will change litmus paper at once to a distinct blue. A, 
B and C can be combined in one before performing the precipi¬ 
tation of the aluminum, or if the volumes are too great they can 
be treated separately and the precipitates combined on the one 
filter. The alkaline solution is brought just to a boil, before 
adding the acid, but in no case should the strongly alkaline 
solution be heated further, as by so doing large amounts of 
glass are dissolved. The precipitate of aluminum is then washed 
and dissolved off the filter, reprecipitated with a slight excess 
of ammonia and weighed as AI2O3 plus a little P2O5 and Si02 
and finished from that point on as given on page 19 and on 
page 20. 

The Iron: All of the iron will be on the filter from filtrate C 
except a slight film which will be clinging to the walls of the boil¬ 
ing flask. The latter is cleaned by warming in the flask a little 
I : I HCl and the iron on the filter is dissolved off with hot acid 
of the same kind. The iron from the flask and the filter are 
combined and titrated as in iron ore after reduction with stan¬ 
nous chloride. To standardize the dichromate the following 
known mixture was put through all of the foregoing operations: 
250 mgs. of standard iron ore, 0.100 gram of potassium dichro¬ 
mate and 2.00 gram of the nickel-ammonium sulphate. Also 
for a check, 0.260 gram of the iron ore, and the same amounts 
of the other two salts as before. The Sibley ore No. 27 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards is extremely useful as a known source 
of iron to add to all such standardizing mixtures. The salts of 
nickel and chromium are of course added only to have the stand¬ 
ardizing mixtures as near the samples as possible. 
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Some Types of Nickel-Cheomium and Nickel-Chromium-Iron Alloys. 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Carbon. 

0.12 

0.3s 

0.30 

0.14 

Manganese. 

0.82 

2.74 

1,50 

Trace 

Sulphur. 

0.012 

0.074 


0.027 

Nickel. 

76.93 

60.3s 

66.42 

83-91 

Chromium. 

16.40 

10.12 

19.37 

13-97 

Silicon. 

0.23 

0.40 



Iron. 

1.81 

25.11 

10.23 

1.47 

Aluminum. 

2.68 

0-53 




















CHAPTER IX. 


Part III. 

THE ANALYSIS OF NICKEL-COPPER IRON ALLOY 
(MONEL METAL). 

Silicon and Copper. 

Dissolve 0.5 or 0.6 gram of the drillings or millings in a 
No. 5 porcelain dish with 35 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid. In the 
same manner dissolve 2 standardizing mixtures as follows; 
(i) 0.100 gram of 99.9 per cent metallic copper and 2.00 grams 
of the double sulphate of nickel and ammonia. (2) 0.200 gram 
of the copper and 3.00 grams of the double sulphate. Heat 
until all action with the nitric acid has ceased; add 70 c.c. of 
1 : 3 sulphuric acid and evaporate to thick white fumes. Add 
100 c.c. of water; heat until all is in solution except a little white 
insoluble residue of flotant silicic acid which is filtered through 
a double II c.c. ashless filter and washed free of iron with water 
containing 10 per cent by volume of i : 3 sulphuric acid. Finish 
the washing with water; get the silicon from the residue on the 
filter as in steels, page 286, by loss of weight after evaporation 
with a few drops of cone, sulphuric acid and 10 c.c. of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid. Any residue of oxides remaining after this evapo¬ 
ration and ignition is dissolved out with a little cone. HCl and 
the solution is added to the main filtrate from the silicon. This 
filtrate is diluted to 400 c.c. with water, heated nearly to boil¬ 
ing, and hydrogen sulphide is passed through it until the cop¬ 
per separates out well. Idlter the sulphide of copper through 
a double 12^ cm. filter and wash with H‘2S water containing 
5 droj)s of I ; 3 sulphuric acid per 500 c.c. of water, giving not 
less than 40 washings. Dry the filter, burn it off at a low red 
heat in a porcelain crucible, and dissolve the copper oxide in 
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20 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid. Transfer the solution to a 400 c.c. 
beaker; add 1.5 grams of citric acid; make neutral with a sat¬ 
urated solution of sodium carbonate and add 25 c.c. excess of 
the carbonate. Titrate the copper by the cyanide method as 
described on pages 157 to 163. For the indicator use a 20 per 
cent KI solution (20 grams of the KI to 100 c.c. of water); for 
the cyanide use 4.4868 grams to the liter; and for the silver 
nitrate dissolve 2.925 grams in water and dilute to i liter. It 
may be well to give the routine of the titrations here. Add 
the KCN to the solutions containing the various amounts of 
test and the known mixtures until all blue color is gone; then 
wait at least a half hour before proceeding with the cyanide and 
silver titration. Unless this pause is made discordant results 
will be obtained owing to the slowness of the complete reaction 
between the cyanide added to discharge the blue, and the copper. 
After the half to one hour interval, add 2 c.c. of the KI indica¬ 
tor, and then the silver nitrate until a slight white cloud of silver 
iodide appears that is permanent. To get the relation l^etween 
the silver and the cyanide next add 5 c.c. of the KCN standard 
and again add the silver until the slight cloud again appears. 

Standakdization and Calctjlations. 

Mixture No. i required 83.2 c.c. of the KC'N to discharge the 
blue color, and after waiting for at least a half hour it recpiircd 
6.5 c.c. of the AgNOa standard to produce a slight cloud of silver 
iodide in the solution; further, on adding an excess of the KCN of 
5 c.c. it required 4.3 c.c. of the AgNOa to again produce^ a slight 
permanent cloud in No. 1. By this last titration, therdore, 
4.3 c.c. of the “silver” equal 5.0 c.c. of the cyanide. Since 
6.5 c.c. of the silver solution were needed to produce tlu‘ lirst 
slight cloud after the 30 minute delay, then 6.5 X 5 divided by 
4.3 or 7.5 c.c. must be deducted from the 83.2 c.c. required to 
discharge the first blue in order to obtain the actual amount of 
the KCN standard that was used by the copper taken. This 
gives 75.7 c.c. of the KCN equal to 0.100 X 99.9 of metallic 
copper or 0.0999 gram, or i c.c. of the KCN equals 0.00132 
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gram of copper. In the same way from mixture No. 2 it was 
found that 149.8 c.c. of the KCN equal 0.1998 gram of copper, 
or I c.c. of the KCN equals 0.001333 gram of copper. The 
average of the two standardizations was 0.00133. ^be same 
manner 0.5 and-0.6 gram of the monel gave 26.6 and 26.9 per 
cent copper. 


Nickel in Monel. 

The filtrates from the H2S precipitation of the copper are 
evaporated to fumes with 100 c.c. of i : 3 H2SO4; cool; add 50 
c.c. of water; and then 10 c.c. of cone. HNO3; heat to destroy 
any remaining hydrogen sulphide; filter if not clear, and titrate 
with cyanide and silver. For the cyanide standard dissolve 
44.868 grams of KCN in water and dilute to 2 liters, and for 
the silver nitrate and the potassium iodide use the same strength 
as given for the copper. In making the titration add 2 c.c. of 
the KI and then the AgNOs until a distinct white cloud of the 
silver iodide is formed; then add the KCN until the cloud 
just disappears; then add 10 c.c. excess of the KCN and just 
bring back the white cloud to get the relation between the silver 
nitrate and the KCN. As No. i (see copper) contained 2 grams 
of the nickel ammonium sulphate, there were present, theo¬ 
retically, 0.1486 X 2.00, or 0.2972 gram of nickel. By the ex¬ 
cess titration it was found that i c.c. of the AgNOa equals 0.21 
c.c. of the KCN. The first cloud produced by the addition of 
the 2 c.c. of KI did not disappear until 61.0 c.c. of the KCN had 
been added. In this standardization 2.4 c.c. of the AgNOs 
were actually added to i)roducc the cloud with the KI; and by 
the titration of the 10 c.c. of excess KCN, 47.6 c.c. of the AgNCN 
were rccpiired to again reproduce the cloud; .therefore, 61.0 c.c. 
less 2.4 X 10 divided by 47.6, or less 0.504 c.c., ec|ual 60.5 c.c. 
which equal 0.2972 gram of nickel, or 1 c.c. of the KCN equals 
0.00491 gram of nickel. In the same way mixture No. 2 gave 
I c.c. of the KCN standard equals 0.00493 gram of nickel. From 
the 0.5 and 0.6 gram of the monel, 68.82 and 68.63 per cent 
nickel were found. 
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Iron. 

Dissolve I or gram of sample in 25 c.c. of 1.20 c.c. nitric 
acid in an 800 c.c. beaker and dilute to 500 c.c. IVecipitate 
the iron with a considerable excess of ammonia and let the solu¬ 
tion stand until the iron is well separated. Idlter it off; wash 
the precipitate with i : 20 ammonia until the washings are no 
longer colored blue; then redissolve the iron wn*th 40 c.c. of i : i 
HCl; wash the filter free of iron with 1 : 20 Htd and precipitate 
the filtrate and washings as before with an excess of ammonia; 
filter off the iron hydroxide; wash it as above; dissolve it as 
before; dilute the filtrate and washings from this HCI solution 
to 300 C.C.; heat to boiling; add stannous chloride until the 
iron is decolorized and three or four drops in excess; cool; add 
35 C.C. of the mercuric chloride solution; stir and titrate at once 
with a dichromate of potassium made by dissolving 1.225 
of this salt in water and diluting it to i liter. Add the dichro¬ 
mate standard until the solution being titrated no longer gives 
a blue spot test with potassium ferricyanide wluai two drops of 
it are mixed with the same amount of tlu* ferriiyanide indicator 
on the usual porcelain plate. To standardize tlie dichromate 
put enough of the iron ore furnished by t}u‘ Hunsau of Standards 
or of some other equally reliable iron standard tlirough all of 
the foregoing manipulations as though Xi and ('u w(*re prestait, 
and titrate with the dichromate standard. In one siu'h analy¬ 
sis, enough iron ore standard was taken to (‘(jual 30 and 60 mgs. 
of metallic iron in solution. This gave i c.c. of tin* dii'hromate 
equals 0.00141 gram of iron. 

The mercuric chloride solution is made liy <lissolving 50 grams 
of the salt in 1000 c.c. of water. 

The stannous chloride is made by dissolving 10 grams of stan¬ 
nous chloride or an equivalent amount of pure tin in 100 c.c. 
I : I HCl. 

The ferricyanide is prepared by dissolving 0.50 gram of this 
salt in 100 c.c. of water at the time it is to be used to get the 
sharpest end point. 
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Carbon, Manganese, Sulphur and Phosphorus. 

The sulphur is found by the gravimetric method as in plain 
steels, as given on page 274, the carbon by direct combustion 
in oxygen, the manganese by the volumetric method given on 
page 276 and the phosphorus as given on pages 257 to 264. 


Some Analyses of Monel Metal. 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Carbon. 

0.15 

O.IO 

Trace 

0.017 

0.020 

0.190 

0.30 

3-27 

0.045 

0.063 

0.67 

3-98 

66.78 

24.86 

Manganese. 

Phosphorus. 

. 

1 0.020 

0.043 
0.236 
2.90 
68.82 
26.9s 

Sulphur. 

Silicon. 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

69.18 

27.24 

Copper. 













CHAPTER X. 

Part I. 


FERRO-MAX^GANESE. 

Gravimetric Method. 

Dissolve one gram of sample in 50 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid in a 
No. 4 porcelain dish. Remove the watch glass. Evaporate 
to dryness. Ignite to low red heat to destroy the carbon. Re¬ 
place the cover. Dissolve in 40 c.c. cone, hydrochloric acid. 
Heat until fumes of chlorine have disappeared. Filter into an 
800 c.c. beaker. Wash the residue on the filter with i : 10 
hydrochloric acid until it is free from iron test. Wash it further 
with water until it is free from chlorine test. Ignite the residue 
in a weighed crucible and finish for silicon as in steels. 

Dilute the filtrate and washings to 300 c.c. Add dilute am¬ 
monia until one drop produces a precipitate that fails to dissolve 
with persistent stirring. Now add one drop, only, of i : i hy¬ 
drochloric acid. Also pour into the solution i .5 c.c. of ammonium 
acetate for every 100 mgs. of metallic iron supposed to be pres¬ 
ent. (The ammonium acetate solution is prepared 1 )\' dissolving 
50 grams of the salt in 50 c.c. of water. Add dilute ammonia 
to this solution a drop at a time until it smells very faintly of 
ammonia.* Add water until the total volume of the acetate solu¬ 
tion is 100 c.c.) Heat to boiling. Boil one minute. Permit the 
precipitate to settle a few moments. Stir in some paper pulp. 
Filter hot. Wash fifteen times with hot water containing 2 c.c. 
of ammonium acetate to 100 c.c. of water. 

Redissolve the precipitate with 10 c.c. of hot i : r hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Wash the filter free from iron test. Dilute the 
filtrate and washings to 200 c.c. and precipitate it again as before. 

* Or reacts slightly blue with red litmus paper. 
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Wash the precipitate. Combine this filtrate and washings with 
the original filtrate and washings. Evaporate all (after adding 
to the combined filtrates 5 c.c. of i : i hydrochloric acid) to 
200 c.c. Filter if necessary. Add 25 c.c. of ammonium acetate 
solution. Heat to boiling in a platinum or porcelain dish. Add* 
to the boiling solution 75 c.c. of a saturated solution of micro- 
cosmic salt, stirring continuously. Add a slight excess of ammo¬ 
nia, and continue to heat the precipitate and supernatant fluid 
with frequent stirring until the pink manganese phosphate 
changes from a flocculent slimy precipitate to a pink crystalline 
heavy one that settles rapidly to the bottom of the vessel. 
When cold, filter out the manganese phosphate and wash it 
with cold water until no milkiness is obtained from the washings 
on being acidulated with a drop or two of nitric acid and tested 
with a drop of silver nitrate solution. 

Add 10 c.c. more of the precipitant to the filtrate and wash¬ 
ings. If a precipitate forms after several hours, collect it; 
wash it as in the main precipitate. Dry the two filters con¬ 
taining the phosphate. Remove the latter to a large watch 
glass. Cover it. Burn its filter in a weighed platinum crucible 
at a low red heat until all black is gone. Now add the small 
residue, if any, obtained from the filtrate and washings tested 
with 10 c.c. of the phosphate of sodium and ammonium. When 
this residue has been burned white at the lowest possible heat, 
add the main phosphate precipitate and ignite it very slowly 
to prevent loss by dustjng due to liberation of ammonia. Then 
raise the heat to redness until all carbon is gone. Weigh the 
precipitate as MiriRiOy. Dissolve the same in. i : i hydrochloric 
acid, and if the solution contains any insoluble matter such as 
silicic acid, filter it out. Wash it. Ignite and weigh it. De¬ 
duct the weight from the weight of the Mn2P207, multiply the 
remainder by 38.69 and divide by the weight taken for analysis 
to obtain the per cent of manganese. 

* Add only enough of the i ; i ammonia, at first, to produce a slight milki- 
ncss. Stir the boiling solution until this milky precipitate becomes heavy and 
crystalline. Then add the balance of the ammonia, slowly, and with constant 
stirring to the boiling solution, making sure that an excess of ammonia is used. 
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If the quick nickel test (see Chapter IX, page 164) shows that 
considerable nickel or copper is present, these elements should 
be removed by hydrogen sulphide before making the phosphate 
precipitations. This can be done as follows: Make the filtrate 
from the iron hydroxide slightly acid with acetic acid and pass 
H2S through it until the sulphides collect and settle out well; 
filter; wash with H2S water; concentrate the filtrates and wash¬ 
ings until crystallization begins. Dilute with enough cold 
water to dissolve the crystals; filter again; wash with water, 
alone, and then proceed with the phosphate precipitation of 
the filtrate as in the first gravimetric method. 

Volumetric Method for Manganese. 

Proceed by a bisulphate fusion as given for high manganese 
in insoluble ferro-titanium. Fuse 0.3 gram for 80 per cent 
ferro; 0.5 gram for 50 per cent and i gram for lower percentages 
of manganese. 

For standardizing the permanganate solution it is better to 
weigh 0.3 gram of a ferro-manganesc whose manganese content 
has been carefully determined by the gravimetric process. Put 
it through the entire volumetric operation, and, in this way, 
fix the value of the permanganate standard in milligrams of 
manganese, rather than by the standardization given on page 49. 

Phosphorus. 

The precipitate of ferric acetate contains all of the phos¬ 
phorus. It can be dissolved off the filter and evaporated to 
moist dryness on the water hath. Dissolve the residue in 50 
c.c. of cone, nitric acid. Evaporate to about 5 c.c. Rinse into 
a 5-ounce beaker. Boil with permanganate and finish the 
phosphorus as in steel. 

The phosphorus may be determined on a separate i)ortion ])y 
dissolving i gram in nitric acid. Evaporate to dryness. Ignite 
to a dull red. Dissolve in HCl. Convert into nitrate. Filter 
and finish as in steels. 
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Sulphur. 

' Sulphur is obtained as in steels by the gravimetric method. 

Ferro-Silicon, Silicon Spiegel and Metallic Silicon. 

Silicon and Manganese. These high silicon materials should 
be fused with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate. Fuse * 
I gram with 20 grams of sodium carbonate intimately mixed 
with 4 grams of finely ground potassium nitrate. Dissolve 
the melt in water, in a platinum dish. Transfer the green fluid 
and residue to a large casserole. Cover with a watch glass. 
Add an excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid, keeping the 
vessel covered. Clean the crucible with a few c.c. of the same 
acid. Add the cleanings to the acidulated fusion. Heat until 
all spraying ceases. Wash off the cover, allowing the fluid to 
flow into the casserole. Evaporate to dryness on a graphite or 
sand bath. Add 10 c.c. cone, hydrochloric acid. Warm, add 
100 c.c. of water and heat for a half hour, or until all salt is 
dissolved. Filter. Wash the silicious residue free of chloride 
test. Evaporate filtrate and washings again to dryness. Dis¬ 
solve, filter and wash as before. Dry the two residues obtained 
from the first and second filtrations. Roast off the paper from 
them at the lowest possible heat to prevent los^ of silica. Then 
gradually raise the heat and blast the residues in a weighed plat¬ 
inum crucible until the weight of the ash is constant. Moisten 
the silica, which should be white, with a, few drops of sulphuric 
acid. Fill the crucible nearly full of hydrofluoric acid. Add 
the latter cautiously, at first. Evaporate and finish for silicon 
as in steels. It is safer to evaporate a second time with hydro- 
lluoric and sulphuric acids, using about one-third as much 
hydrofluoric acid as was used in the first evaporation, to make 
sure that all silicon has been volatilized. 

* Fuse 0.5 gram in an iron crucible with a mixture of 4 grams of sodium per¬ 
oxide and 8 grams of sodium carbonate, if silicon, only, is required. Run blanks. 
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Manganese and Iron. The filtrate from the second evapora¬ 
tion to dryness should now be divided into two equal portions.* 

First Portion. 

Phosphorus and Sulphur. Precipitate with a slight excess 
of ammonia. Wash the precipitate with water. Dissolve it 
off the filter with hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, using a 
little sulphurous acid if necessary. Convert this solution of the 
iron into nitrate; boil with a little permanganate and finish 
for phosphorus as in steels, calculating the percentage on a 
half gram basis. 

Sulphur. The filtrate from the ammonia precipitation is 
made slightly acid with hydrochloric acid. The sulphur is pre¬ 
cipitated with barium chloride and finished as in steels. De¬ 
duct a blank obtained on all of the fluxes and acids. If it is 
desired to use a larger amount of sample for sulphur, it can 
be determined alone on a one gram quantity without dividing 
into two portions. 

Second Portion. 

Manganese and Iron; Manganese. This ])()rtion is evap¬ 
orated to fumes with sulphuric acid. The iron is precipitated 
with ZnO and filtered out. The filtrate is finished for man¬ 
ganese as given for higli manganese in insoluble ferro-titanium 
of high manganese content. (Page 52.j 

The Iron. I1ie iron and zinc oxide residues on the filter are 
dissolved off with hot sulphuric acid and rediu'ed with ziiu' and 
titrated for iron in the same manner as given for iron in ferro- 
vanadium. (See page 29. See also page ^^68.) 

■j’The Carbon. The carbon can be obtained by ('ombustion 
of 0.5 gram of the ferro-manganese, etc., with 4 grams of red 
lead; or litharge is equally good as a substitute for thi‘ red lead. 

* The residue in the crunljle after the volatili/.ation of the silica witli HFI 
is quite likely to contain a little iron and manganese. It should he dissolved by 
warming with a little i : i IIC’l and added to the filtrate from the sei'ond evap¬ 
oration to dryness before the same is di\'idc(l into two portions. 

t The carbon of ferro-silicon should be determined on a small quantity of the 
material on acrount of the great heat generated. Do not burn more than 0.500 
gram at a time. Use 4 grams of the red lead. 
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Part II. 

RAPID VOLUMETRIC METHOD FOR MANGANESE IN THE 
PRESENCE OF IRON, CALCIUM AND MAGNESIUM. 

The usefulness of potassium ferricyanide in the determination 
of copper and nickel in steel, pig iron and ferro-vanadium led 
the author to investigate its quantitative application to the 
analysis of manganese. After considerable experimentation 
the following method was developed for manganese in ferro¬ 
manganese, and manganese steel. It is assumed that inter¬ 
fering metals, like copper, nickel and zinc, are not present in 
appreciable amounts: Pulverize a pound or two of 8o per cent 
ferro-manganese, and accurately determine its manganese con¬ 
tent by the gravimetric methods as given. Use a ferro that 
tests practically free from nickel by the method described under 
Nickel in Steel, etc., pages 164-176. 

Method. Weigh 0.5 and 0.6 gram of the standard ferro into 
5-ounce beakers, and also the same quantities of the sample to 
be tested. Dissolve these portions with 50 c.c. of i .20 nitric acid, 
keeping the beakers covered with watch glasses during the slow 
boiling. When the action is over and all of the samples are in 
solution, except perhaps a few brown particles of carbon (in the 
case of high-carbon ferros), remove the beakers from the fire. 
This is done before the solutions' have concentrated to any 
extent. Cool and rinse one of the standards into a liter beaker. 
Add an additional 50 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid to insure the pres¬ 
ence of considerable salt. Dilute to 500 c.c. with water. Add 
I : 1 ammonia, little by little, with constant stirring, until the 
iron just begins to precipitate. Continue to add the ammonia, 
drop by drop, until the iron separates completely and settles. 
The solution should now smell but very faintly of ammonia, 
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and have the characteristic rather sickening sweetish smell of 
a nearly neutral ammonia solution. 

Avoid Any Large Excess of Ammonia. ]Mix with the hydrox¬ 
ide a thick cream of precipitated barium carbonate, free from 
copper. About lo c.c. of this mixture of carbonate and water 
are sufficient. After stirring the carbonate through the iron 
hydroxide there should remain enough of the carbonate to form 
a white spot about the size of a dollar on the bottom of the 
beaker. The barium salt insures a constant slicuit excess of 
free ammonia, which is necessary to produce a ra[)idly settling 
precipitate on the addition of the ferricyanide standard. Add 
the latter slowly from loo c.c. burette, at the rate of loo c.c. 
every four minutes, stirring the contents of the liter beaker 
vigorously. A stirring rod is used with its lower end (‘overed 
with a small rubber cap to prevent the cracking of the bt^aker. 
For high per cent ferros use a ferricyanide solution containing 
15 grams of this salt to 2 liters of water. 

The ferricyanide, at first, produces a nearly white precipitate 
with the manganese, in the slightly alkaline solution. This 
compound quickly changes to a brown ('olor. As tlu* end of 
the reaction between the standard solution and the manganese 
is neared, this llocculent {)re('ipitate collects and settles to the 
bottom of the beaker in i or 2 minutes. The substaiu'e turns 
bright blue on being mixtHl with a litth‘ ferrous iron in a('id, 
acting in this respect like potassium ferricyanide^. Wlum all but 
10 or 15 c.c. of the probable amount of standard solution nt‘eded 
have been dropped slowly into the beaker, accompanied ^oith 
continuous stirring, stop adding the ferricyanide and stir vigor¬ 
ously for 60 seconds more. Lay the stirring rod across the 
mouth of the beaker with the rubber end resting on the lip 
of the same and projecting al)out an inch beyond. Plac(‘ the 
index finger firmly over the other part of the rod and grasp the 
beaker with the rest of this hand. Now pour exactly 20 drops 
of the fluid through a 7 cm. filter into a 152.4 by 16 mm. test 
tube. If the filters are thin, use them double, for, if any of the 
brown precipitate were to run through, it would give an intense 
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blue with the indicator (ferrous chloride) and a false end point. 
When making these tests for end point, one should have, at 
hand, about two dozen test tubes. Do not use the same test 
tube for the next trial, as these tubes gradually get a coating on 
the inner surface that gives a faint blue color with ferrous salts. 
Clean the tubes that have been used for end point tests, first 
with water; then with concentrated ammonia to remove the 
coating; then with water to remove the ammonia; next with 
I : I hydrochloric acid; and, finally, with distilled water. The 
tubes are then ready for further end point tests. To the clear 
filtrate, in the clean test tube, add a few drops of ferrous chloride. 
Compare the blue color, if any is obtained, with that of a similar 
tint obtained as follows: In 800 c.c. of distilled water containing 
three drops of i : i ammonia, drop | c.c. of the standard ferri- 
cyanide solution. Mix thoroughly with a stirring rod. Pour 
just 2 c.c. of this mixture into a 152.4 by 16 mm. test tube, and 
add to it a few drops of the ferrous chloride. This gives a blue 
color of a definite depth of color. If the test gives a blue color 
that is lighter than the standard blue, then add another cx. of 
the ferricyanide to the solution being titrated, and stir it swiftly 
for one minute. Have a watch at hand and stir exactly 60 sec¬ 
onds. If a blue color is now gotten that is deeper in shade than 
that in the standard tube, then stir the solution for 60 seconds 
more and again filter from it just 20 drops of solution. If this 
filtrate gives a blue with the ferrous chloride that is darker ‘ 
than the standard blue, the titration is considered complete, 
and 2 c.c. is deducted from the total amount of ferricyanide 
standard required. If the filtrate from the second testing gives 
a lighter l)lue, then r c.c. more of the standard ferricyanide 
is added to the solution being tested, and, after one minute’s 
stirring, 20 drops are again filtered and tested with ferrous 
chloride. The blue of the test should now be c^uite a bit darker 
than the standard blue. Again the solution, being tested, is 
stirred 60 seconds and 20 drops filtered and treated with a few 
drops of ferrous chloride, which will most likely give a blue 
either matching the standard blue or a little darker. If the 
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colors match, make no deduction from the total cyanide 
used. 

The object of the two stirrings and testings, after each addi¬ 
tion of I c.c. of the standard, as the end point is near, is to make 
certain that the ferricyanide is not being still slowly combined 
with any manganese salt that may be occluded by the volu¬ 
minous precipitate. This would be shown by the blue test, taken 
after further stirring, being fainter in color than the test taken 
at the preceding stirring. 

As the blue tests seem to get darker on standing, the standard 
blue must be made fresh each time that a test is taken from the 
solution being assayed. That is, 2 c.c. of the 800 c.c. of stock 
are also taken and made blue with a few drops of ferrous chloride 
at the same time with each 20 drop test. 

Suppose the standard ferro-manganese powder contains 79.8 
per cent of manganese; that 216.3 c.c. were re(|iiired of the 
standard to precipitate all of it and give the lirst and second 
blue tests: Then, if 0.600 gram of the standard ferro were taken, 
0.600 X 0.798 215.8 = 0.002218, or I c.c. of the standard 

ferricyanide solution equals 0.002218 gram of manganest‘ under 
the conditions as given. This factor should l)e fixed l)y the oper¬ 
ator. 

One of the weights of the sample submitted should now he 
titrated exactly as described for the standard. If a re.sult 
within 10 per cent of the standard is obtained, then that result 
is sufficiently accurate for all technical purposes; i.(‘., correct 
within less than one-half of i per cent in a possible 80 per cent. 
It is advisable to make the analysis in duplicate, and also the 
standardizations, using 0.5 and 0.6 gram in the case of 80 \Hr 
cent ferro-manganese and correspondingly larger amounts of 
lower grade ferros. Should a very much lower percentage 
be found, for instance 42 per cent, then this finding is most 
likely i to 2 per cent too low. To arrive at the exact manganese, 
repeat the analysis so that the standard and the test contain as 
closely as possible the same amounts of iron and manganese in 
solution. For the example cited, weigh for standardizing pur- 
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poses 0.550 gram of the standard ferro, and in the same beaker 
also 450 'mgs. of an iron, or iron wire containing 0.05 per 
cent, or less, of manganese. Of the sample to be determined 
weigh I gram. This gives a standard mixture and a test con¬ 
taining very nearly the same amounts of iron and manganese 
in solution. Proceed with the second analysis as outlined in 
the trial, obtaining a higher factor for the standard solution 
(i c.c. == about 0.002318 gram Mn).* 

As the chemist usually knows, beforehand, within a few per 
cent, the percentage of manganese in the test, these trial anal¬ 
yses are, as a rule, not necessary. He needs only to observe 
the precaution of taking weights of the standard and of the 
tests so as to have, in each, approximately the same amounts 
of iron and manganese. For further illustration, suppose it is 
desired to assay a steel of about 13 per cent manganese. Allow¬ 
ing for about i per cent of other elements besides iron, i gram 
of such a steel would contain close to 130 mgs. of manga¬ 
nese and 860 mgs. of iron. To fix the manganese factor value 
of the ferricyanide for the titration of i gram of this steel, 
weigh 0.130 -T- 0.8, or 0.1625 gram, of the 80 per cent standard 
ferro-manganese and 0.84 gram of a low manganese iron into 
the same beaker. Titrate such steels exactly as the ferro-man¬ 
ganese except that a ferricyanide standard of one-half the strength 
of that given for ferro-manganese, or 3.75 grams to the liter, is 
advisable. And so on for steels ranging lower in manganese 
content, preparing standardizing mixtures from a standard steel 
containing from 12 to 15 per cent o[ manganese. 

Ferricyanide standard solutions should be kept in the dark 
and standardized each day that they are in use. Clean the 
beaker and rod, after each titration, with i : i hydrochloric 
acid, rinsing out the acid with water before making the next 
titration. 

Instead of standardizing with ferro-manganese, one can use 
c.p. permanganate of potassium and iron wire, making mixtures to 
almost exactly imitate the probable manganese and iron content 

* Read pa^e 201. 
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of the test. For example, suppose it is desired to analyze, 
at the same time, a ferro about 90 per cent Mn, one about 43 
per cent and one about 80 per cent Mn. For standard take 
1.3 grams of c.p. crystals of potassium permanganate, and weigh 
also into the same beaker 0.500 gram of low manganese muck 
iron and 2.5 grams of oxalic acid. Cover the beaker and add a 
few drops of water. After the first violent action between the 
permanganate and oxalic is over, add, slowly at first, 50 c.c. of 
1.20 nitric acid. Heat the l)eaker, and if the solution does not 
become perfectly clear, continue to add a few more crystals of 
oxalic acid. Heat until all l)rown ilakes are dissolved. Then 
boil ten minutes; cool; and proceed as when standardizing with 
standard ferro-manganese. As explained, weigh, of the probable 
90 per cent sample and of the prol>al)le 42 pc‘r cent sample, 
enough to give about the same amount of iron and manganese 
as in the standard mixture. Of the 90 ptT cent sample weigh, 
therefore, 0.500 gram together with 0.45 gram of the muck iron. 
(Electrolytic * iron has but a trace of mangan(‘Si‘ in it, and should 
answer well as a source of iron.) Of the 42 per cent sample weigh 
I gram, but add no extra iron. 

If the 1.3 grams of potassium permanganate r(‘(iuirt‘ 193.8 
c.c. of the ferricyani(h‘ to combiiU‘ with it and give tht‘ bliu* end 
as described, then i c.c. of the ferric'yanide, in tlu‘ pn^sence of 
a[)proximately 0.500 gram of iron, has a manganese value of 
1.3 X 0.994 X 0.34777 193.8, or 0.00231S gram. As the so- 

called c.p. permanganate of potash is often from 0.5 to 0.6 per 
cent short of 100 per cent purity, hence the introdiution of 
the factor 0.994. 

The determination of any amount of manganese in tin* pres¬ 
ence of Fe, Ca or Mg can he accomplished, in duplicate, in 
3 hours’ time by this process. 

The purity of the permanganate can be checked against re¬ 
crystallized c.p. oxalic acid as follows: Dissolve i gram of the 

* Electrolytic iron of the following analysts can now he had: Phosphorus, 
0.003 per cent; Sulphur, trace; Manganese, 0.02 per cent; Silicon, 0.003 I>^‘^ 
cent; Carbon, none. 
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permanganate in 150 c.c. of distilled water, acidulated with 
100 c.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid. Warm the solution slightly, 
and add to it 2.0167 grams of the oxalic acid, dissolved in 150 
c.c. of distilled water. Warm the solutions a little, if necessary, 
until the mixture of oxalic and permanganate has become color¬ 
less. Titrate the colorless solution with a dilute permanga¬ 
nate standard of known oxalic value. The one used in the 
analysis of crucibles and plumbago answers very well, i c.c. of 
this standard equals 0.00144 gram of oxalic acid (see Analysis 
of Graphite, XVI, page 338). Suppose 25.5 c.c. of this stand¬ 
ard are required to render the decolorized mixture a slight pink 
that will remain permanent for 30 seconds, therefore 25.5 X 
0.00144 or 0.0367 equals the excess of oxalic acid in the mixture. 
Hence 2.0167 — 0.0367 = 1.98, or the amount of oxalic acid 
oxidized by the i gram of the permanganate. By the equation 

2 KMn04 + S H2C2O4 + 3 H2SO4 
= K2SO4 + 2 MnS04 + 8 HoO -f 10 COo 

we have 316.3 grams of KMn04 = 630 grams of H2C2O4 + 
2 H2O, or oxalic multiplied by 0.502 equals permanganate; 1.98 
X 0.502 = 0.99396, or the i gram of permanganate contains 
0.9939 gram of 100 per cent KMn04. The precaution must be 
taken to use sulphuric acid that does not bleach permanganate 
on warming a few drops of the dilute permanganate standard 
with 150 c.c. of the acid. 

In using potassium ferricyanidc, it must be remembered 
that the action of the light produces a blue precipitate in it, 
and ferrocyanidc forms which would giv^c a 1)luc with any little 
ferric iron that might be [)rcscnt in the indicator. At the close 
of the titration the solution must still smell faintly of ammonia, 
and an excess of l)arium carbonate should be visi])le in the bottom 
of the beaker. As long as the clear supernatant fluid clouds 
with 10 or 15 drops of the standard solution, after a wait of 
a half minute, the end point is still some 10 c.c. distant. As 
much as 0.500 gram of pure white marble together with 0.100 
gram of metallic magnesium have been added, as nitrates, to 
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the solutions of nitrate of iron and manganese without any 
apparent effect on the titration of the manganese in the solution. 

The reaction that takes place between the manganese and 
the potassium ferricyanide, in the slightly ammoniacal solution, 
is probably analogous to the one between ferrous iron and the 
ferricyanide: 

2 KsFe (CN)6 + 3 Mn (N03)2 
= Mn3 [Fe (CN)6]2 + 6 KNO3. 

Ferrous Chloride Solution. 

This solution for making end point tests can be conveniently 
prepared from a low carbon steel with a copper content under 
0.05 per cent. (If the steel contains too much copper, it will 
cloud with the ferricyanide.) Iron wire can be used. Dissolve 
1.5 grams of the wire or steel in 20 c.c. of i : i hydrochloric acid, 
warming gently. When the solution is complete, add a few 
grains of granulated aluminum to entirely decolorize the iron. 
Then rinse the latter into a 500 c.c. stoppered flask and dilute 
to 250 c.c. with water. It is well to make the ferrous indicator 
fresh each day that it is needed. Decant the 2 c.c. portions 
of the indicator through a small iilter to remove the excess of 
aluminum just before using. 

The author proposes to work out similar quantitative volu¬ 
metric methods for the assay of copper and zinc, as both elements 
combine speedily with the potassium ferricyanide in slightly 
acid solutions. 

Comparative Results by Volhard, Gravimetric and Fiooucyanide 

Methods. 



Oravimctric. 

Ferricyanide. 

Volhard. 

Carbonless manganese. 

j 

1 91.66 
j 43 96 
/ 44-07 
13.00 

j 91-58 

1 91.47 

j 43 - 74 

1 43-68 

12. go 

High carbon ferro. 


i 44-30 
(44-05 

Manganese steel. 
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The Titration of Solutions for Manganese by a Standard 
Solution of Potassium Ferricyanide after Removing 
the Iron by the Basic Acetate Method. 

After removing the iron by the basic acetate method, as given 
on page i88 and at the top of page 189, the combined filtrates 
are evaporated to 20 c.c. Then add i : i ammonia to the cold 
acetate solution until it will just turn red litmus blue and then 
add 10 c.c. of the ammonia in excess; titrate this solution with 
a standard ferricyanide made by dissolving 7.50 grams of this 
salt in water and diluting to one liter for ferro-manganese. 
One c.c. of this standard should equal about 0.002174 gram of 
manganese. For steels containing about 5 to 20 per cent of 
manganese, use a standard of 3.75 grams of the ferricyanide to 
the liter, which should have a value of close to 0.001087 gram of 
manganese per c.c. In the absence of iron the change of factor 
value required to compensate for the error due to the presence 
of iron is no longer required. In making the titration as given 
on page 194 the use of the barium carbonate is no longer required, 
and the end points are gotten with a saturated solution of ferrous 
ammonium sulphate instead of ferrous chloride. This is a very 
satisfactory titration but must be made in the absence of copper, 
nickel, zinc and cobalt which can be removed as directed on page 
190 and the filtrate evaporated low to remove hydrogen sulphide, 
then filtered, this filtrate and washings are diluted by 200 c.c., 
and the analysis is finished as above. The titration is not inter¬ 
fered with l^y calcium, magnesium or liarium and is therefore 
particularly advantageous in slag analysis. Chapter X, Part II, 
should be carefully read before proceeding with the titration. 
Standardizations are made l)y putting a weighed amount of 
c.p. permanganate of potassium together with about as much 
iron in the form of steel drillings (containing a known manganese 
content) as there is in the sample being analyzed through all of 
the above operations. The resulting acetate filtrate is titrated 
and the number of c.c. of the ferricyanide required to obtain the 
end point is divided into the manganese present in the perman- 
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ganate taken plus that contained in the steel drillings used to 
introduce the iron. The operator can also standardize by adding 
the main manganese in the form of standardized ferro-man- 
ganese. The manganese in the ferro can be determined by the 
method given on pages i88 and 189. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Part I. 

THE DETERMINATION OF CARBON IN IRON AND STEEL BY 
DIRECT IGNITION WITH RED LEAD OR LITHARGE.* 

The writer’s experience with this method for the deter¬ 
mination of carbon, together with some notes on what led to its 
adoption for routine combustion analysis, may prove of interest. 

The solution of steel drillings containing large percentages 
of chromium, tungsten or molybdenum in double chloride of 
copper and potassium causes more or less loss of carbon as hydro¬ 
carbon. Especially sensitive to such loss are the carbides that 
are separated by the double chloride from steels in which are 
lo or 12 per cent of molybdenum together with several per cent 
of chromium. 

These carbides may lose some of the carbon by contact with 
dilute acid, or with the oxygen of the air during washing with 
suction, or during the subsequent drying of the carbide at the 
temperature of boiling water. 

In the spring of 1900 the writer made an analysis for carbon 
of a steel containing 3.8 per cent of chromium, applying the 
ordinary method t of dissolving the borings in acid double 
chloride of copper and potassium, filtering on an asbestos plug, 
washing the carbide residue alternately with distilled water and 
a mixture of one part of hydrochloric acid and twenty parts 
of water. The residue was then washed with water, alone, to 
remove the acid. After drying the washed carbide in a water 
oven, it was burned with purified oxygen in a red hot porcelain 
tube containing about 13 cm. of copper oxide. The products of 

* A preliminary paper was read at the December, 1905, meeting of the Pitts¬ 
burg Section of the American Chemical Society. 

t See pages 246 to 250, 
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the combustion were passed through granulated zinc of 20 mesh 
fineness, then through anhydrous calcium chloride, and then 
through phosphoric anhydride. The purified carbon dioxide 
was absorbed and weighed in potash bulbs. Duplicate analyses 
by this method failed to check. 

A series of analyses of these borings were made. The acid 
wash when used was alternated with distilled water, and the 
washing was then completed with distilled water, alone, to 
remove acid. 


Kind of Wash. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


20 parts H2O to I part HCl 
100 parts H2O to I part HCl 
100 parts H2O to I part HCl 
100 parts H2O to I part HCl 


Washings, 

C'arbon Found, 

Number. 

Per cent. 

20 

! 

; 1.65 

20 

i 1.52 

2 

‘ I.QOQ 

j 

I .<)4^ 


In August, 1902, the process used in the foregoing, (3) and (4), 
was applied to a steel containing 4 per cent of chromium and 
4 per cent of molybdenum with the following iibsence of agree¬ 
ment: 

First analysis ^^ave i.2tS j)er cent ('arbon. 

Second analysis ;4a\'c per ci‘nt carbon. 

Third analysis jj:a\e per cent carbon. 

Fourth analysis ji^ave per cent t’arbon. 


The thought occurred that perhap.s the carbide ol)taine<l 
from molybdenum steel gives up part of its ('aiHon as hydro- 
carbon on being brought into contact with tlu' air during stirring. 
No heat was applied to hasten the solution at any time. A 
number of trial analyses were made in wliich tli(‘ tinu‘ of stirring 
was varied and also the acidity of the copper ami potassium 
chloride solution. In the following, 2 grains of the drillings 
were dissolved in 180 c.c. of the double c'hloridc^ solutions. Uy 
acid solution is meant a solution pr(‘j)ar(‘d by dissolving ()00 
grams of double chloride of copper and potassium in 1500 c.c. of 
distilled water acidulated with 175 c.c. of com'entrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. By nearly neutral solution is meant the same as 
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the acid solution except that but 25 c.c. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid were added to the 1500 c.c. of distilled water. 

The neutral solution consisted of 600 grams of the double 
chloride, 1500 c.c. of distilled water, and no acid. The results 
obtained are given in the following table: 


Steel Containing 4 Per cent Molybdenum and 4 Per cent Chromium. 


Kind of Steels. 

Kind of Solvent. 

Time of 
Stirring, 
Minutes. 

Time in the 
Solvent with 
No Stirring,. 
Hours. 

Percentage 
of Carbon 
Pound. 

No. I steel. 

acid 

i 1 

20 


1-53 

1.48 

1.64 

1.49 

1.52 

1.60 

No. I steel. 

20 


No. I steel. 

a 

10 


No. I steel. 

a 

12 

No. I steel. 

a 


24 

No. I steel. 

nearly neutral 

a ti 

8 

No. I steel. 

8 


1-55 

1.60 

No. I steel. 

acid 

3 


No. I steel. 

neutral 

6 


I -593 

1.606 

No. I steel. 

6 


No. 2 steel. 

ti 

4 


1.679 

1-734 

1 - 75 ^ 

1.66 

No. 2 steel. 

11 

6 


No. 2 steel. 

acid 

4 


No. 2 steel. 

4 







A combustion of the 4 per cent chromium, 4 per cent molyb¬ 
denum steel (No. 2), by the red lead process described below 
yielded 1.734 per cent carbon. 

An examination of the foregoing table shows that both in the 
No. 2 and the No. i steels the highest result was obtained when 
the acid solvent was used, and also the lowest results. 

Short stirring gave lied ter agreements than the longer periods 
of stirring, but had evidently not eliminated all of the causes of 
loss. Perhaps there is loss of carbon when the carliide is being 
dried in the water oven. Further, it is practically impossible 
to regulate the suction so as to expose the residues, during 
washing, to exactly the same amount of air in each analysis. 

Two grams of the No. 2 steel were stirred twenty minutes 
with 180 c.c. of the acid solution, then transferred to the asbestos 
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plug. Air was next drawn through the residue for fifty minutes; 
the amount of carbon obtained was 1.347 per cent. Two deter¬ 
minations of the same steel were made with sixty minutes’ stir¬ 
ring but with the least possible exposure to air by suction; 1.63 
per cent and 1.68 per cent carbon were found. In view of these 
results the practice was adopted of alw'ays keeping a layer of 
distilled water over the carbide during the washing. As soon 
as one layer, or covering of water, was drawn off, another was 
immediately supplied. 

This treatment was applied to a group of ingots containing 
II per cent molybdenum and some chromium. The neutral 
solution gave the higher results, as shown by the following 
table: 


Add Solvent. 

Neutral Carbon. 

Per Cent Carbon. 

Per Cent Carbon. 

0.52 

0.60 

0.46 

0.50 

0-53 

0 . 5 Q 


The same process of short stirring and least possible exposure 
of the carbide residue to air by suction, together with the use of 
a neutral solvent, was adoi)ted for a series of ingots containing 
12 per cent molybdenum and several j)er cent of chromium. 
It failed almost completely. For convenient comparison the 
results obtained in these latter experiments are shown in a column 
parallel to those obtained, at a later date, from the same .sam¬ 
ples by the red lead combustion method. (Page 207.) 

One well-known laboratory obtained 0.72 per cent caikon, 
and another, equally experienced, re]>orled 0.64 2)er cent carbon 
on the S. H. S. sample. 

This untrustworthiness of the doul)Ie chloride process for 
separating carbon in steel of high molylxlenum and <'liromiuin 
content led to a search for some method of obtaining the percen¬ 
tage of carbon by burning the entire substance. Having about 
this time noted Brearley and Ibbotson’s statement that steel 
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drillings that will pass a 20-mesh sieve and have been mixed 
with about three times their weight of red lead can be decar¬ 
bonized in a red hot porcelain tube, it was decided to attack 
the molybdenum steel in this manner. The results obtained 
from the molybdenum steels are given in the table below and 
need no comment. 


Sample. 

12 Per Cent Mo. 

Results Obtained 
by the Neutral 
Solution. Per 
Cent Carbon. 

Results by the 

Red Lead Process. 

Steel Containing Cr. 

Per Cent Carbon. 

No. I. 

3 0-54 

0.80 


1 0.72 

0.79 

No. 2. 

i 0.81 

0.76 


1 0.51 


C 0.66 


No. 3. 

] 0.49 

0 8'’ 




( 0.51 


No. 4. 

i 0-54 

0.81 


I0.58 

“ 2d trial ”. 

J 0.47 

j 0.88 


( 0.61 

1 0.85 

No. . 

J 0.61 

j 0.88 

1 

/0.88 

1 0.87 

0.73 

No. 6. 

0.49 


(0.69.88 


S. H. S. 

jo.66 
( 0.68.75 


No. 7. 

(0.66 

0.94 


1 0.52 

0-939 

No. 10. 

(0.76 

]o -75 

1.00 



(0.62 


No. II. 

io.72 

0.80 


1 0 5 ^ 


The method was first applied to plain carbon steels, pig iron, 
and white iron, and was found to be perfectly accurate. 

After more than eighteen months’ daily use of the red lead 
for the determination of carbon in steel, pig iron, alloy steels, 
and ferro alloys, the details that have been found useful and 
reliable are as follows: 

If part of the borings are coarse, the thin curly portions or 
30 to 60 mesh sievings are selected. Two grams of such drillings 
and 2 grams of the red lead are weighed into a glass stoppered 
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6o c.c. weighing bottle. The bottle is then shaken to mix the 
drillings and lead oxide. 

The steel sample submitted for analysis is drilled with a fiat 
or diamond pointed drill. This style of drill will grind many 
of the drillings to 20 mesh fineness in the case of soft or annealed 
steels. If the steel be unannealed and of a carbon content 
ranging from about 0.35 per cent carbon and higher, thin curly 
drillings are obtained which decarbonize readily by reason of 
thinness. If the drillings do not exceed 20 mesh, as in siftings, 
4 grams of red lead will completely decarbonize 4 grams of the 
steel. Care is taken at all times to cover bulky drillings with 
the oxide of lead, as any drillings that project above the main 
body of the charge are likely to escape oxidation. 

For soft steels and annealed steels two sieves are used. One 
has a 20 mesh gauze and the other one a 60 mesh gauze. Those 
drillings that pass the 20 mesh gauze but do not pass the 60 
mesh sieve are used for analysis. 

This arrangement rejects the fine dust and the thick drillings. 
When very small pieces of steel are received they are drilled with 
inch diameter twist or straight drills. All sizes of the flat, 
or diamond point, drills arc kept at hand from | inch diameter 
to inch. Any good mill Iflacksmith can make the flat drills. 
Ey these means it is rarely, if ever, necessary to resort to the cop¬ 
per and potassium chloride separation of the carbon. In the lab¬ 
oratory of the Park Steel Co., where many comlnistions are made 
each day, covering a range from 0.04 to 3.5 per cent ('arbon, the 
writer does not recall more than a single instanc e in a yea,r\s time 
when it was necessary to resort to the double' chloride process. 

The mixture of lead oxide and drillings is transferred from 
the weighing bottle to porcelain boats.'^ The Royal Meissen 
brand, 15 X 75 or 112 X 12 mm., is mostly used, being 
convenient sizes. The porcelain boats are slipi)ed into f por- 

* The author now uses the clay boats for all combustions, and clay lubes. 

t f inch inside diameter fused silica tul)es arc very dc'sirablc for this work. 
The litharge fumes and spills, however, will, in time, destroy them. The writer 
sometimes uses a small inner cylinder of platinum just large enough to hold the 
.-boat. Iron oxide will flu.x silica tubes. (See clay tubes, page 243.) 
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celain tubes* of 16 mm. inside diameter X 600 mm, long. Two 
furnaces with their porcelain tubes are operated at the same 
time. Until recently, the outlet ends of these tubes were filled 
for a distance of 125 mm. with granulated copper oxide. Later 
the copper oxide was found to be unnecessary. Oxygen is used 
during the combustion. It passes through a jar containing 




pieces of caustic potash (Fig. 4). It next bubbles through a solu¬ 
tion of potassium hydroxide contained in a safety apparatus (Fig. 
5), and is then dried in jars of soda-lime and calcium chloride 
of the design given in Fig. 4. This drying and purifying appa¬ 
ratus can be readily arranged and securely fastened in a space 
250 X 406 mm. 

The combustions are operated in the usual manner. The 
portion of the tube containing the copper oxide is heated to 
redness, and then the remainder of the tube lying within the 
furnace is l)rought to the same temperature. The coml^ustion 
tubes are constantly kept hot through half the length so that 
the combustion commences almost as soon as the stoppers are 
inserted. While the boats are being charged the oxygen is pass¬ 
ing slowly through the tubes and the weighing and absorbing 
apparatus which has been previously weighed and attached. 

* The author is now using tapered day coml)ustion tubes. (See page 243.) 
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(This weighing apparatus is shown in Fig. 6. It was designed 
by the writer as a substitute for the different forms of potash 
bulbs now in the market. It is made of heavy glass. It is 
easily kept clean, is not top-heavy, and does not occupy much 
space in a balance case.) As soon as the 
steel begins to burn, there is, at first, 
a rapid evolution of gas which quickly 
ceases. More oxygen is then turned into 
the apparatus from the steel cylinder so 
that a slow bubbling 'is maintained through 
the weighing apparatus. When the oxi¬ 
dation of the charge is completed, the 
oxygen begins to rush through the ap¬ 
paratus at a high rate of speed. The flow 
of the gas is quickly checked to a normal 
rate, that is, it is checked so that it passes 
Fig. 6. through the safety apparatus (Fig. 5) at 

a rate of about 26 bubbles per 10 sec¬ 
onds. The stream is evenly distributed to the two com¬ 
bustion tubes by means of a Y-tube and screw pinch-cocks. 
The stream passes through the weighing apparatus (Fig, 6) 
at the rate of 250 c.c. every ten minutes, which is the normal 
speed. When the combustions are completed in both sets of 
apparatus, as indicated by the passage of the gas at a high rate 
of speed, the normal is then maintained through the red hot 
tubes 10 minutes longer to insure complete oxidation and that 
all of the carbon dioxide has been carried to the weighing a])pa- 
ratus. The products of the combustion pass through a purifying 
train shown in Fig. 7. The train connects with the glass tube 
leading from the outlet end of the porcelain combustion tul^c, 
by means of heavy combustion rubber tubing, at 11 . The gases 
pass through the cylinder I which contains a column of granu¬ 
lated zinc of 20 mesh fineness. The use of granulated zinc to 
remove acid and chlorine in carbon combustions was first sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Edward S. Johnson. Cylinder / is 254 X 13 mm. 
The zinc is held in place with plugs of glass wool. The gases 
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next enter a cylinder J which contains a column of phos¬ 
phoric anhydride. The phosphoric anhydride powder is held 
in place with plugs of ignited asbestos. Cyhnder 7 is 178 X 13 
mm. Glass wool plugs should not be used in /, as they become 
clogged after a few combustions. Ignited asbestos is free from 
this objection. 

The carbon dioxide, which is now freed from litharge and 
sulphur, and any acid fumes by zinc, and from any moisture 



by the phosphoric anhydride, enters the weighing apparatus 
L. This weighing apparatus, as shown in the complete train 
(Fig. 7), differs slightly from the writer’s first design shown in 
Fig. 6. The apparatus is charged with 20 c.c. of potassium 
hydroxide consisting of one part of caustic potash dissolved in 
I part of water. The drying tube C, Fig. 6, is filled with 
small pieces of dry caustic potash obtained by quickly cracking 
dry sticks of caustic potash in a porcelain mortar. Each end 
of the drying tube C contains a plug of asbestos or glass wooL 
Before inserting the rubber stopper in C, care must be taken to 
free the surface of the tube C from any moist caustic potash, as 
potassium hydroxide causes decomposition of rubber, resulting 
in continuous loss of weight. 
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The weighing apparatus is ready for recharging at the end of 
the fortieth combustion. The tare is then used for the absorb¬ 
ing and weighing of the carbon dioxide obtained from the next 
40 combustions, the exhausted apparatus now constituting the 
tare. 

During the passage of the oxygen the outlet O, Fig. 7, is 
protected from the ingress of moisture or impure air by a guard 
tube filled with small pieces of caustic potash. This guard 
tube is not shown in Fig. 7. All parts of the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 7 are connected by heavy wall pure rubber tubing. 

When the combustions are completed the weighing apparatus 
is detached from its train, and the outlet of the train is closed 
with a glass plug. 

It is accurate to weigh the absorption apparatus (Fig. 6) 
filled with oxygen and thus avoid aspirations. In this way 
combustions can be carried through in 25 minutes. 

The apparatus and its tare are next carefully wiped with a 
clean linen handkerchief and are placed in the balance case for 
weighing. The inlet and outlet of the weighing apparatus are 
kept closed with rubber caps except during weighings or when 
attached in the train (Fig. 7). 

The method of using an exact duplicate of the weighing 
apparatus for a tare exposes the same amount of surface to the 
air during weighings and avoids the use of the larger weights. 

As previously stated the porcelain tubes are kept red hot 
throughout one-half their length night and day so that the com¬ 
bustion commences in a minute or two after the boat is in¬ 
serted and the combustion tube is stoppered. The remaining 
burners are lighted immediately after the tube is closed. 

*The red lead used in this work must be thoroughly mixed 
and ground free of lumps before its carbon content is deter¬ 
mined. The so-called pure red lead costing about 9 cents 

* On one occasion a lot of red lead was [)urchascd that was not uniform. 
No amount of mi.xing improved it. U was rejected. Sub.sequent kegs gave no 
trouble. Ciood commercial red lead gives about 0.004 gram of CO2 per 4 grams, 
and is very uniform. 
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per pound in 50 pound lots is found satisfactory for the purpose. 
Blank combustions with 4 grams of red lead are at present 
yielding 6 mgs. of carbon dioxide which are deducted from each 
determination. Blank combustions or analyses of standard 
steels should be made each day. The red lead is kept in tightly 
stoppered bottles. 

The method of weighing the carbon dioxide obtained in 
the red lead combustions as barium carbonate was tried for 
several months. As it is not necessary to dry the carbon dioxide 
in this modification of the red lead method, the carbon dioxide 
was passed through a cylinder illustrated by Fig. 4 filled with 
granulated zinc to remove litharge fumes, and from thence 
the carbon dioxide entered the absorbing apparatus, which con¬ 
sisted of two 254 X 25.4 mm. test tubes connected in tandem 
and containing barium hydroxide solution. The solution in the 
first tube converts the bulk of the carbon dioxide formed into 
barium carbonate, but in the higher carbon steels a little escapes 
into the second tube. 

The barium carbonate is filtered through 12 cm. filters rein¬ 
forced at the apex by a piece of cheese-cloth. The precipitate 
is washed 30 times with distilled water, allowing each washing 
to be drawn off by slight suction. 

The cheese-cloth is removed and the precipitate is ignited 
and weighed. From this weight the amount of barium carbonate 
formed from the impurities in the red lead and that obtained 
from the unavoidable exposure of the excess of the hydroxide 
during filtration and washing is deducted. From the net weight 
of barium carbonate the percentage is calculated. 

The ])arium hydroxide solutions arc prepared by dissolving, 
or nearly dissolving, 200 grams of barium hydroxide crystals 
in 4 liters of water. It is filtered by suction through a paper 
pulp filter and preserved with the usual precautions. The 
test tubes for the solution are provided with 30 c.c. and 70 c.c. 
marks. The pair of tubes constituting the absorption pair are 
filled to the 30 c.c. marks with water, and the barium hydroxide 
solution is then poured in until the 70 c.c. marks are reached. 
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A protracted comparison of the two gravimetric processes 
described in this paper extending over a period of several months 
was made. The method whereby the resultant carbon dioxide 
was weighed as barium carbonate checked excellently with the 
one in which the carbon dioxide was absorbed and weighed in 
the apparatus shown in either Fig. 6 or in the termination of the 
train, Fig. 7, agreeing within o.oi per cent or less. The latter 
(KOH) process is preferred as requiring less manipulation, less 
oxygen and less time. In the barium carbonate method it was 
necessary to force the oxygen through the safety apparatus 
(Fig. 5) at the rate of 38 bubbles per 10 seconds on account of 
the resistance to the passage of the gas through the absorption 
test tubes. 

The ordinary lo-burner Bunsen combustion furnace is em¬ 
ployed, but with certain alterations to secure higher heating 
power. At the points where the porcelain tubes rest in the ends 
of the furnace these ends are slotted down about 25 mm. This 
permits the tubes to lie well enveloped with the flames. Further, 
under each foot of the furnaces pieces of fire-brick about 28 mm. 
thick are placed. Also the rows of burners are lowered until 
they rest on the laboratory table. To keep the rows vertical 
one burner at each end of the rows is wired to the furnace. This 
lowering of the burners and raising of the furnace frame, by use 
of the fire-brick, improves the draught and secures hot flames 
with a minimum gas pressure. Strips of wet cheese-cloth about 
25 mm. wide are wrapped around the ends of the porcelain 
tubes to keep the rubber stoppers from burning. The ends of 
these strips dip into suitable vessels of water. 

Porcelain tubes glazed inside only, of 16 mm. inside diameter 
by 600 mm. long, will last from 6 weeks to 2 months when in 
use night and day. Flames arc always kept under the lubes. 
Such tubes cost about $3.00 each. (See clay tubes, page 243.) 

Porcelain boats arc cleaned for further use by allowing them 
to stand in nitric acid of 1.20 sp. gr. for some hours. The boats 
are ignited a few minutes in the flame of a Bunsen burner just 
before being used. Porcelain boats 14 to 15 mm. wide by from 70 
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to 75 mm. long, Royal Meissen brand, are quoted in 10 gross lots 
at $14.50 per gross. These boats can be used 3 times.* 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 5 was designed as a safety 
apparatus to prevent the potassium hydroxide solution from 
blowing over into the rubber tubing from any cause. The 
oxygen enters the chamber E and bubbles through chamber 
F, which is filled to -g- its capacity with potassium hydroxide 
solution consisting of i part of caustic potash dissolved in i 
part of water. F is 35 mm. outside diameter by 170 mm. long. 
Fig. 4 shows a tower or jar that is used as a container for small 
pieces of stick caustic potash for purifying the oxygen. The 
pieces of apparatus shown in Figs. 4, 5 and 7 were designed by 
the writer to avoid the use of rubber stoppers. 

jThe following results attest the accuracy of the red lead 
process: 


Name of Sample. 


■Weight of 
Sample 
Taken, 
Grams. 


Weight of 
Lead 
Oxide 
Used. 
Grams. 


Per Cent 
Carbon by 
Red Lead. 


Per Cent 
Carbon by 
Double 
Chloride. 


S. S. Co. carbon steel. 3 9 

No. 690. 

No. 350, tungsten steel. 

No. 353, tungsten steel. 

No. 22, high per cent nickel steel. 

No. 14, nickel steel. 

S. XIX, high per cent tungsten steel. 


0.0395 

0.98s 

1.285 

1-338 

0.698 

0.447 

2.40 

2.39 


0.415 

0.96 

1.29 

1.354 

0.696 

0.450 

2.35 


Wash metal. 

Wash metal. 

C. B. ])ig metal. 

C. B. i)ig metal. 

Soft O. IT. steel No. i. . . 
Soft O. IT. stc'el No. 2. . . 
Soft O. IT. steel No. 3761 


i 5 

I2 
1 2 

i 4 

6 

8 

6 


4 



4 

3 


S 3-56 
I 3-65 
3-58 
4.01 
4.04 
0.192 
0.007 
0.156 


3-59 


4.04 

0.185 

0.077 

0.145 


In July, 1901, a sample of steel was sent by Sanderson Bros. 
Steel Works to several laboratories. The writer retained a 

The author uses clay boats exclusively for carbon determinations, 
t Reprinted from The Journal of the American Chemical Society (with addi¬ 
tions), Vol. XXVIII, No. 7, July, 1906. 
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portion of these drillings for several years. The different 
laboratories reported as follows: 

Per Cent Carbon. 


Atha Steel Works obtained. 1*25 

Crescent Steel Works obtained. i • 20 

Park Steel Works obtained. 1.214 

Spaulding Jennings Steel Works obtained. i. 199 

Sanderson Bros.’ Works obtained. 1.214 

La Belle Steel Co.’s Works obtained. 1.20 

3 grams of this sample plus i. 5 grams of red lead burned in stream 

of oxygen gave,. 1.22 


In March, 1901, the following parties reported the carbon of 
another sample of steel: 

Per Cent Carbon. 


Booth, Garret & Blair reported. r. 277 * 

Sanderson Bros, reported. 1.292 

Park Steel Co. reported. 1.301 

Bethlehem Steel Co. reported. i. 307 

Crescent Steel Co. reported. i-3iS 

3 grams of this sample decarbonized with i. 5 grams of red lead 

yielded. r. 305 


The writer has since had occasion to compare results with 
other laboratories covering a range in carbon from 0.32 to 1.45 
per cejit carbon with equally good agreements. 


Carbon in Ferro-Chromium. 

In applying the red lead process to fcrro-chromium, it was 
found that the maximum carbon in the 65 per cent chromium 
alloy was obtained by burning the alloy with 3 to 4 times its 
weight of red lead. (See table at top of page 217.) 

A red hot body of copper oxide hastens breakage of porce¬ 
lain tubes by causing unequal cooling strains when the furnace 
flames are lowered or extinguished for any reason. Since 
February, i tube has been in use without copper oxide. The 
oxide is still retained in the companion tube, so that daily com¬ 
parisons have been made. 
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Ferro-chrome. 

Weight of 
Sample Taken, 
Grams. 

Weight of Red 
Lead Used, 
Grams. ■ 

Per Cent 
Carbon Pound. 

Sample A. 

I 

2 

7.26 


I 

3 

7*54 

7.72 

7-73 

7.03 

7.00 

i i 

I 

4 

<< 


3 

Sample B. 

i 

22’ 


i 

4 

Sample C. 

i 

2§ 

3 - 2 - 

I 

6.46 

6.55 

6.05 

5*17 

6.403 

7.094 

7-15 

7.07 

7.18 


Sample D. 

I 

i i 

li 

3 

<< 

I 

2 


I 

4 


I 

3 

Sample E.. 

I 

4 


i 

4 


“ 



In February, 1906, the copper oxide was omitted from i 
combustion tube. The space ordinarily occupied with copper 
oxide was filled, loosely, with ignited asbestos. The following 
results indicate that the use of copper oxide in combustions 
with red lead is unnecessary: 


Sample. 

With Copper 
Oxide. 

Per cent Carbon. 

Without Copper 
Oxide. 

Per cent Carbon. 

3 square steel . 

1.479 

1.477 

No. 288. 

I -175 

I -175 

6 S . 

0.207 

0.207 

No. 1193. 

0.712 

0.692 

No. 7013. 

0.520 

0-538 

C. No. 2. 

I .48 

I- 5 I 

No. 270^ .; 

0.316 

0.30Q 

No. 385. 

0.425 

0.439 

No. 7014. 

0.3q6 

0.393 

No. 7013. 

0.401 

0 397 

No. 1241. 

0.75 

0.765 

C. No. s . 

1.281 

i . 283 

No. 7015. 

0.40Q 

0.407 

No. 7016. 

0.481 

0.478 

No. 7017. 

0.312 

0.315 

No. 7018. 

0.425 

0.43 

No. 7020. 

0.431 

0.431 

No. 1200. 

0.73 

0.75 

Perro-manganose . 

6.31 

6-39 

Mixture of plumbago and clay . 

45-96 

46.04 

Pig iron “ B ” . 

3 .61 

3-58 
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Since writing this article the author has tried litharge as a 
substitute for red lead and has found that it possesses some 
advantages over the latter, being less destructive of boats and 
tubes. It is in general more pleasant to handle. Two grams of 
litharge to the same weight of steel are sufficient where siftings of 
from 20 to 6o mesh, or thin drillings that can be packed in a close 
mass, are obtainable. It is extremely rare that such a sample 
cannot be gotten if the chemist will only insist that a piece of 
the steel be sent to him instead of drillings that frequently are 
coated with a film of grease,* or contain bits of paper, fine fibers 
of wool waste, leaf tobacco, blue steel, rust, scale, or clay. He 
can then take his own drillings- with the proper absence of 
variety.f Most chemists are aware that the center of the cross 
section of a square bar or round piece of steel often contains as 
much as 50 per cent more phosphorus, sulphur and carbon 
than the outside part. Further, that sheet steel just as often 
varies as much in these elements, and in spots: Hence, to get 
an average and fair sample, a square bar or a round one should be 
drilled from the surface toward the inside, either halfway or all 
of the way through the sample when practicable. 

If for any reason the steel must be drilled on end then a row 
of holes of equal depth should be drilled all of the way across 
the section and all of the drilling mixed together. In like 
manner a fiat bar or sheet should have a scries of holes of the 
same depth drilled across it from edge to edge. A failure to 
observe these precautions often results in disputes between 
buyer and seller. 

* Clean greasy or oily drillings by repeated c.xtractions with ether, fdace 
the drillings in a small weighing bottle and shake them up with enough (-ther 
to cover them. The ether will become yellow if the drillings are greasy. Pour 
this ether off. Pour on some clean ether and repeat the extraction; pour off, and 
so on, until the ether is no longer colored. This process removes lint at (he same 
time, as one can readily notice. The fluid will be seen to be full of many short 
fibers, at times. 

t Another cause of variable results is surface decarbonization, or bark. Wlien 
steel shows bark all drillings should be rejected until the drill passes through the 
decarbonized zone. If the sample is too thin for this, precaution, then the con¬ 
dition of the steel should be noted on the chemist’s report. Sec pages 348 to 355 
on the cause of bark. 
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It is surprising from what small and hopeless looking pieces 
of steel one can extract enough drillings of the proper cross 
section for direct combustion analysis with a good assortment 
of small drills and a little experience. 

The Taking of Drillings or Millings Suitable for 

Analysis. 

In this connection one should read the remarks at the close 
of Chapter XI, Part i. (Page 218.) Fig. 8 shows a drill 
press operated with a direct coimected constant speed motor 


1 



Fid. 9. 

of horse power. The press is equipped with an adjustable 
vise which can be turned at any angle so that small and very 
irregular pieces of steel can be gripped and held immovable 
during the drilling. The drill chuck is large enough so that 
the set screw that holds the drill in place does not protrude, 
thereby preventing any possibility of the operator getting his 
sleeve caught and his arm twisted around the spindle. To 
prevent particles of oil or grease from getting in the drillings, 
thereby ruining the same for the determination of carbon by 
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combustion, the author had a large disk of sheet iron put on top 
of the chuck as shown. This precaution proved invaluable. 

Fig. 9 gives the author’s device for sampling material that 
cannot be drilled by reason of extreme thinness of cross section. 
At this writing quite a number of copies of this tool are in use 
both at home and abroad. 

Laboratory Milling Machine for Sampling Steel. 

Reprinted from Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 

In certain kinds of steel the writer encountered much difficulty 
in getting samples of sufficiently small mesh for the determina¬ 
tion of carbon by the direct method described by him several 
years ago. 

The trouble was confined to thin sheets, wire, hack-saw steel, 
band-saw steel, razor blades, resistance ribbon, nails and small 
samples of all kinds that are irregular in shape and difficult to 
hold in the drill press vise. 

The machine shown in the illustration afforded a successful 
means of avoiding various time consuming expedients. 

The sample D of wire, for example, is held in the vise V-V, 
The millings are taken by means of a cutter, made of the best 
high-speed steel, and are caught on a piece of cardboard at C. 

The automatic feeding device at A is hastened in its action by 
tightening the screw at B. 

If millings are taken from very small gauge wire, a large 
sample can be obtained more quickly by twisting the strands 
together after cleaning the same with emery cloth, if rusty. In 
this way the cutter mills as many lengths as desired at one 
time. This machine mills copper wire with great ease. It 
makes easy the getting of the large quantity of material required 
for the determination of oxygen in copper, for example. In 
like manner, when it is desired to expedite the taking of large 
samples from extra thin sheets of metal, these sheets can be 
cut in strips with tinner’s shears. The strips from the same 
sheet can then be laid one on the other, clamped in the vise, in 
layers, and all milled at once. 
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The milling cutter can be sharpened se\’c‘ral times. 

It is desirable, and well worth the small amount of time in¬ 
volved, to anneal all samples received, if they are not already 
in a softened state. This operation c-an be done in a half hour’s 
time by heating the sample to 800"^ (bright red), cpienching 
at once in water and then holding at 620 to 630 ( for 20 
minutes (low red). Samples that aumui lie ciuenclied for any 
reason should be annealed as des(Til)(‘d uikUt Annealing, pages 
339 to 354. The annealing of 13 i)er cent manganese steel has 
also been previously described in ‘‘Analysis of Spcaial Steels, 
etc.,” together with the chemical tests for perbal. annealing. 

The millings obtained by this laboratory ttnil are not sifted, 
as they arc just right for direct deterniinatit)n of carbon by 
combustion in oxygen. 

If the sample submitted is siifhciently rigid, it does not need 
to be held by both ends, as in the cast* of tin* sample^ of wire. 

This machine, as illustrated, has licen in u>e in the* writer’s 
laboratory for a year. Since its introdiu tion. llu* Nainph*rs no 
longer dread the appearance of wire and ribljcm, this work 
being now a mere matter of easy routine. 

The first cost was a bagatt'llc* c«nnpari*ii tlir saving of labor 
in I month. Several ('opit*> of this milling tool arc now in use 
in other laboratories of this t<>mpan\. 

The Takl\(; 01 Uuii.i.iNt.s nr Miiiixc.s. 

Hard and Saji Ijiytrs. 

Samples of steel are* fr(*(|uentl\' ‘ uliiiiitfe d tliat e onsist of 
welded layers of hard and ^oft stetT m h a. e onte*r, 3- 
ply knife, inserted and overcoat a\r !»it. jail Icii. and afe steel. 
Quite often when there* are but twn la}in flu hard om* can be; 
stripped from the soft one* b\' plating tin* tnnipn itr in a vise 
and driving a cold edii.M*! between the la\e! . 1 he liard strip 

can be annealed and milled. If stripping i net feadtile*, then 
the sample should be annealc‘(l and tlie hani ptniitm tlrilleel with 
a shallow, diamond pointed, wide drill of i: im li diameter at 
the wings. 
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If it is desired to drill a hard layer between two soft ones, 
the whole piece can be heated to bright redness and quenched in 
water. The soft layers can then be machined, or ground off. 
The hard center can then be annealed and milled. 

_ It is a little more difficult to obtain drillings or millings from 
a soft layer lying between two hard ones. In such a case the 
cross section of the steel should be polished fairly smooth and 
etched with 1.20 nitric acid to clearly define the exact depth of 
the layers. The higher carbon zones will be plainly marked as 
black bands while the soft steel wiU retain its natural color. 
The sample is annealed before the etching is done, so that one 
of the black layers can be machined away. The white layer can 
then be drilled with a wide, flat drill. 

In general it is a good thing to etch the polished section of 
samples, as often, by so doing, hard layers or insertions are 
discovered when least suspected; or curious defects, or spots 
or streaks, or segregations are revealed. 

Test for Segregation: 

Segregated steel becomes deeply pitted, in the segregated 
parts, on being suspended in sufficient i : 10 sulphuric acid to 
maintain a continuous evolution of hydrogen for several hours. 
Polish the piece fairly bright and smooth before making the 
test. 



CHAPTER XL 


Part II. 

THE DETERMINATION OF CARBON IN STEEL, FERRO-ALLOYS, ^ 
AND PLUMBAGO BY MEANS OF AN ELECTRIC 
COMBUSTION FURNACE.* 

Several months ago it occurred to the writer that a special 
resistance wire could be applied to the heating of combustion 
tubes. A drawing was prepared for a furnace of a muffle type 
to heat four tubes lying in the same plane and parallel. 

After some correspondence it was agreed at first to try a sin¬ 
gle tube furnace. It consists of a steel tube 295 mm. X 76.3 mm. 



containing a non-conducting packing of magnesia oxide. In 
the center is a quartz J tube wound with the patent wire. Inside 
of this tube is placed another of the same material of 19 mm. 

* Reprinted from the Journal of the American Chemical Society (with addi¬ 
tions), Vol. XXX, No. 5, May, 1908. 

t In place of jars D and E, the shape B, Fig/ 10, is used which has a wider 
neck and can be easily cleaned and refilled. That is, all three of these jars are the 
same size and shape as B. The cut on page 233 and the photo on page 242 show 
how this can be done. The contents of the respective jars are the same as before. 

{The author now uses a clay tube on which to wind the wire. He also is now 
trying wire wound directly on the tapered clay combustion tube. 
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inside diameter and 600 mm. long, in which the combustions 
are made. 

A. Mercury pressure gauge for detection of leaks and stoppages. 

B. Jar for stick potassium hydroxide or for any solid drier or absorbent. 

C. Safety jar for potassium hydroxide solution, preventing solution from 

backing over into rubber tubing. 

D. Calcium chloride jar. 

E. Soda lime jar. 

F. Mercury valve, to prevent reverse action, and absorb sulphur coming 

from rubber tubing. Note blackening of mercury after a time. 

G. Electric combustion furnace. 

E. Jar for granular zinc to remove 

Acid fumes, 

Litharge fumes. 

Sulphur fumes. 

Chlorine fumes. 

I. Jar for phosphoric anhydride to remove water. 

/. Absorbent and weighing apparatus for carbon dioxide. 

The writer.put in a small 32 ohm rheostat that happened to 
be at hand. With about of this resistance the furnace, on 
a 220 volt direct current, has been maintaining a constant 
temperature. To secure complete combustion of steel it is 
very essential that the heat be maintained as close to 950*^ as 
possible, i.e., as little under that temperature as practicable. 
If the temperature drops to about goo‘^ or under, the results 
obtained are liable to be from o.oi to o.io per cent too low, 
unless red lead is mixed with the drillings. Hence, if one desires 
to operate with oxygen alone, the necessity of keeping the tem¬ 
perature from 940^^ to 960° Centigrade cannot be made too 
emphatic. 

The oxygen is purified by passage through jars of stick caustic 
potash, potassium hydroxide solution, calcium chloride and soda 
lime in the order named. The oxygen then passes through a mer¬ 
cury valve into the porcelain or quartz (fused silica) or clay tube, 
half of which is filled loosely with ignited asbestos. The prod¬ 
ucts of the combustion are purified from acid, sulphur, litharge 
or chlorine fumes by passing through a jar of granulated 30 
mesh zinc. The water is removed by a jar of phosphoric an¬ 
hydride. 
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For steels containing from 0.30 to 1.50 per cent carbon 2 
grams of fine drillings, not over \ mm. thick, are taken. For 
still lower percentages of carbon from 3.0 to 5.0 grams of drill¬ 
ings of not over 20 mesh size are selected. 

The sample is weighed into a clay boat. The steel begins to 
burn by the time the stopper of the combustion tube is in place. 
Two grams of steel are decarbonized in 3 minutes and 5 grams 
in 6 minutes. The burning is continued for 10 minutes more 
with oxygen passing through the combustion tube at a rapid 
rate. The weighing apparatus is detached, wiped and weighed. 
Twenty-five minutes afford ample time for a single combustion, 
counting all operations. 

The weighing apparatus and the jars for the purifying train 
are the writer’s design, and were first published, in part, with 
illustrations, in the January Journal of the Engineers' Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, 1906, and more fully in the Journal, 
Am. Chem. Soc., 28, 862 (1906). This weighing apparatus J 
is used 40 times before it is refilled. As it is always weighed 
against a duplicate for a tare, after the fortieth combustion its 
tare is used as an absorber for 40 more combustions, so that 
when a pair has been freshly filled the operator knows he can 
complete 80 combustions before he needs to refill his weigh¬ 
ing outfit. Do not fill J quite up to the bend of the inlet 
tube. 

While no red lead is necessary for steel combustions, some of 
the alloys, such as ferro-chrome, carbonless chrome, and ferro- 
boron, require that red lead * be mixed with the drillings or 
powder to break the metallic bond and permit of decarboniza- 
tion. Ferro-chrome is the most refractory, as from a carl^on 
content of more than 4 per cent only 0.2 per cent was obtained 
by burning as in steels with oxygen alone, at a temperature 
of 940°. Pig iron also rec|uires some red lead. In general, 
about one-half the amount of lead required for decarbonization 
in a gas furnace is sufficient for the same work in the electric 
furnace, by reason of the higher heat attainable within the range 

* Or litharge. 
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of durability. A few of the many comparisons made in this lab¬ 
oratory between the combustions in a gas furnace with red 
lead and oxygen and combustion in oxygen alone are given in 
Table I: 




Sample. 

Method. 

Weight of 
Drillings 
Taken. 

Amount of 
Red Lead 
Used. 

Per cent 
Carbon 
Found. 

No. 

I 

Steel. 

Electric 

■ Grams. 

4 

None 

0.09 

i i 

I 

11 

Red lead 

4 

7 grams 

0.09 

11 

288 

11 

Electric 

2 

None 

1.176 

i t 

288 

i 1 

Red lead 

2 

4 grams 

1.175 

n 

2 

u 

Electric 

5 

None 

0 . 12 I 

< 1 

2 

t i 

Red lead 

4 

7 grams 

0 . Ill 

11 

3 

11 

Electric 


None 

0.976 

i i 

3 


Red lead 

i§ 

4 grams 

0.967 

i t 

4 

11 

Electric 

3 

None 

0.109 

< i 

4 

i i 

Red lead 

5 

7 grams 

0. I18 

11 

5 

11 

Electric 

2 

None 

0.469 

i i 

5 

i 1 

Red lead 

2 

4 grams 

0.474 

i t 

6 

i i 

Electric 

2 

None 

0.736 

i i 

6 

i t 

Red lead 

2 

4 grams 

0.737 

1 i 

7 

1 1 

Electric 

3 

None 

0 . I 18 

t i 

7 

1 1 

Red lead 

4 

7 grams 

0. II7 

i 1 

8 

11 

Electric 

2 

None 

1.17 

i 1 

8 

i i 

Red lead 

2 

4 grams 

I . 168 

4 4 

9 

11 

Electric 

' 2 

None 

I.15 

1 1 

9 

i L 

Red lead 

2 

4 grams 

I . 16 

i i 

10 

11 

Electric 

5 

None j 

0.046 

i i 

10 

1 i 

Red lead 

4 

7 grams 

0.040 


The advantages of the electric heating apparatus are obvious. 
Very little heat is radiated; economy of space is attained; tubes 
are heated gradually and cooled graduall}*; time rec[uired is 
the minimum; labor cost is plainly the lowest because of sim¬ 
plicity and rapidity, and no expensive platinum tubes or boats 
or crucibles are used. 

Some may say, ‘'Why not burn the steel in air?” The an¬ 
swer is that the cost of oxygen is small, one-third cent per com¬ 
bustion, and the steel burns twice as fast. Oxygen can now be 
had at if cents per cubic foot in 100 cubic foot cylinders. The 
method is accurate for all steels. As pointed out in the writer’s 
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Ferro-Alloys and Plumbago. 


Sample. 

Method. 

Weight of 
Drillings 
Taken. 

Amount of 
Red Lead 
Used. 

Per cent 
Carbon 
Pound. 

Tungsten powder. 

Electric 

Grams. 

2 

None 

0.003 


Red lead 

2 

4 grams 

O.OIO 

Plumbago, No. 153. 

Electric 

0-3 

None 

50.700 


Red lead 

0.2 

4 grams 

50.800 

Plumbago, No. 356. 

Electric 

0-3 

None 

51.650 


Red lead 

0.2 

4 grams 

51.300 

Plumbago, No. i. 

Electric 

0.2 

None 

94 •900 


Red lead 

0-3 

4 grams 

94-300 

68.5% ferro-chrome. 

Electric 

1.0 

I gram 

4.21 


Red lead 

1,0 

4 grams 

4.15 

Ferro-vanadium. No. 134. 

Electric 

1.0 

None 

3 -12 

Ferro-titanium, No. i. 

Red lead 

1.0 

4 grams 

3.09 

Electric 

2.0 

None 

0.22 


Red lead 

2.0 

4 grams 

0.24 

Ferro-boron, No. i. 

Electric 

1.0 

I gram 

I . 73 

j Carbonless chrome. No. 9.... 

Red lead 

I.O 

j 4 grams 

I . 72 

Electric 

1.0 

I gram 

0.08 

i 96.0% chromium. 

Red lead 

I.O 

4 grams 

0.09 

Pig iron. 

Electric 

I.O 

None 

3 • 20 

. 

Electric 

1.0 

0.5 gram 

3 - 5 ^ 


Red lead 

1,0 

4 grams 

.3.58 


article and in his preliminary paper read before the Pittsburg 
Section in December, 1905, one may lose as much as 50 per 
cent of the carbon in certain alloy steels by attempting to dis¬ 
solve the borings in either neutral or acid double chloride of 
copper and potassium. 

The best protection for the bottoms of clay or porcelain boats 
is a liberal layer of ignited silica sand,* such as is used for acid 
open-hearth furnace bottoms. The silica rock is crushed to 
about 20-mesh and ignited in a muffle furnace at a bright red 
heat, cooled, and kept in glass stoppered bottles. Test the sand 
by a blank analysis. 

To secure complete decarbonization it is necessary either 
that thin drillings be used, or if the sample contains much coarse 

* Read page 241 concerning the use of sand in combustion boats. 
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or bulky materialj it should be selected. This can easily be 
accomplished by pouring the borings on a 20 mesh sieve and 
shaking all of the steel of 20 mesh size and the still more finely 
divided dust on to a 60 mesh sieve, which retains only the 20 
to 60 mesh material. This always represents a good average 
sample. 

Further, the drillings should be placed in as compact a mass 
as possible. If curly drillings are scattered along the entire 
length of the boat instead of being put in a deep, compact body, 
borings that are a little thick will frequently be found to still 
contain unburned metal. This detail is a very important one. 
Of course, the reason is that drillings lying in close contact heat 
each other to incandescence during the burning with oxygen. 

Also, during the period when the oxygen is being absorbed in 
large quantity by the burning metal, the flow of the gas should 
be regulated so that there is an excess. That is, the oxygen 
must be turned on in sufficient quantity so that the gas is bub¬ 
bling through the weighing apparatus slowly.* However, if 
the gas is rushed through J during this period the steel becomes, 
violently heated and slags with the sand and the sides of the 
boat, destroying the latter. Worse yet, low results are obtained 
frequently in this way, probably due to the formation of carbon 
monoxide, which is driven out of the hot portion of the tube 
before it is oxidized to the dioxide. 

If the oxygen is turned into the tubes in sufficient quantity to 
maintain a slow stream during the period of the burning, the end 
point of the combustion is distinctly shown by a sudden increase 
of the speed of the bubl)ling through J. The rush of oxygen 
is then checked, but the rate of flow is still rather rapid for the 
final 10 minutes. 

The weighing apparatus J is filled not quite to the bend of 
the inlet tube with a solution of potassium hydroxide made by 

* In order to maintain the slow bubbling through J, it is necessary to increase 
considerably the rate at which the oxgen is passing through C during actual 
burning of the metal to oxide. This also generates the required white heat in the 
steel at the critical time. 
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dissolving 500 grains of the latter in 500 c.c. of water. The 
drying tube at the outlet of J is closely filled with pieces of 
stick caustic potash cracked to about the size of a grain of 
wheat. To prevent the caustic potash from coming in contact 
with the small rubber stopper in the drying tube a loose plug of 
asbestos is placed at that point. The little bulb of this drying- 
tube is filled about half full of glass wool. If dry sticks of caustic 
potash are cracked quickly, the small pieces can be conveyed to 
the drying tube in dry condition and constitute not only a splen¬ 
did guard against loss of moisture from J but are also equally 
effective as an absorbent of carbon dioxide. 

If a porcelain boat is used, the 15X75 mm. Royal Meissen 
boat is the best shape and most durable of any porcelain boats 
that the writer has tried.* When putting in the sand bot¬ 
tom, fill the front half of the boat about f full and then 
with the butt end of the forceps make a trough in the sand, 
working it well up the sides of the boat. Pour the drillings 
from the weighing bottle into this depression. By so doing the 
drillings are kept in a compact mass, and when the combustion 
is completed the burned steel can be lifted out in a small cake. 
In this way a boat can be used from ro to 15 times. 

When a great many combustions are made daily, the fused 
silica, or electro quartz, tube is the most serviceable.f The 
continuous spraying of oxides against the walls of a porcelain 
tube weakens it, and when the current is turned off and the lul)e 
is permitted to get cold the contraction causes a rupture. Avoid 
spilling steel in a quartz tube. 

To prevent the contents of D, £ from clogging the inlets 
and outlets, large plugs of cotton are used at these points, (dass 
wool plugs should be used in II and loose plugs of ignited asbes¬ 
tos in I. Enough mercury is placed in the bottom of F and A 
to form a seal. The inlet end of the quartz tube heats some¬ 
what, and it is better to wrap it several times around with a 

The author now uses vitrified clay boats for all carbon combustions, 
t Read page 232 concerning the vitrified clay combustion tube designed by 
the author. 
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strip of cheese-cloth, the end of which dips into a 150 c.c. beaker 
of water suspended directly underneath by means of copper 
wire. During the absorption of carbon dioxide the outlet of J 
is protected from ingress of moisture or carbon dioxide or fumes 
from the room by a drying tube not shown in the figure. It is 
filled with pieces of stick caustic potash broken to the size of a 
pea. 

Oxygen can now be had, under high pressure, in 50-foot cylin¬ 
ders at about 2 cents per cubic foot, and in loo-foot containers 
at about if cents per foot. The latter quantity will supply 2 
furnaces, night and day, for 2 months. 1 

Gas Combustion Furnace with Blast. The gas combustion 
furnace, described by the leading supply houses as ^Tor draft 
or blast, with adjustable flame length ’’ can be made very effec¬ 
tive where compressed air is at hand. The author modifies it 
as follows: From the 450 mm. size take out one pair of tiles; 
shove the other two pair together into the middle of the furnace 
frame. Put the removed tiles on top of the remaining four to 
lessen radiation of heat. Close all of the burner shutters except 
the four middle ones. Let the inlet end of the f inch inside 
diameter, 30 inch electro-quartz tube project 12 inches beyond 
the tiles, and the outlet end 6 inches beyond the tiles. Fill 
the latter end, loosely, with ignited asbestos for a distance of 
8 inches, beginning at the stopper. Wrap both ends at the 
stoppers with wet cheese-cloth as in the electric furnace. It is 
essential that the combustion tube be at least 30 inches long, 
and either of electro quartz or platinum, as with air blast and 
gas the furnace will heat the tube to from 1150° to 1200° C. 
in 20 minutes. This is in the range of temperature where 
it is possible to make direct combustions with air passing 
through the combustion tube instead of oxygen. Of course 
such a furnace is noisy and radiates quite a little heat, but is 
inexpensive. 

In addition to the wet wrappings, with such extreme heat, it 
is safer, after putting in the charged boat, to follow it with a 
loose plug of ignited asbestos, placed in the tube about an inch 
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beyond the inlet end. This protects the stopper entirely from 
radiated heat. This plug can be used over again. 

At 1000° C., using oxygen, coarser drillings can be decarbon¬ 
ized than at 950"^ C., and more quickly. Clay boats will not 
stand iioo"^ C. They crumble. Porcelain ones flux with the 
steel. Platinum boats are necessary at 1100° C. 

When making combustions with air instead of oxygen, it is 
advisable to pass the gases formed through a second tube filled 
with copper oxide or some other catalyzer heated to redness. Do 
not put oxide of copper in a quartz tube. It will flux it. A 
f-inch bore R. B. porcelain tube, 14 inches long, heated by a 
5-biirner Bunsen combustion furnace answers very well. With 
such a catalyzer direct combustion of steel drillings, in air, is 
successful at about 1150® C. The author advises against com- 
.bustions with air alone. 

Burn heavy chips i hour. 


The Direct Determination of Carbon in Steel, 
Ferro-Alloys and Graphite by Means of a 
Compressed Air and Gas Furnace. 

Compressed air should l^e considered a necessity in all chem¬ 
ical laboratories, however small, where ignitions of any kind are 
part of the daily routine. With this great aid to combustion the 
furnace shown in the illustration (Fig. 11) can l)e made to heat a 
J-inch bore fused silica tube to from 1150'^ to 1200'’ C. in from 15 
to 20 minutes. The cut shows the writer’s modification of the 
original arrangement of the tiles. One pair of the latter is re¬ 
moved from a 495 mm. furnace; the other two i)air arc shoved 
together into the middle of the furnace. The removed tiles 
are placed on top of the middle pair forming an arch at P, P. 

The vacant spaces at either end of the frame are packed with 
asl)cstos wool. All of the burner shutters are kept closed except 
the four middle ones at 0 . To permit the flame to pass up freely, 
the tiles are separated about f inch at the bottom, M", M,'" 
* No. 17 furnace, 18 inches long. 
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and J inch at the top, M, M' (Fig. ii). This is easily accom¬ 
plished by sliding ^ the iron frame up the inclined iron 
supports. One can readily adjust the air pressure and the gas 
at the points indicated to produce 950^^ C. in ten minutes. The 



Fig. II. 

Showing the Fletcher Tube Furnace as modified by Charles Morris Johnson and fitted 
with his combustion train. 


range between 950° and 1000° is best for the work. To provide 
for variations of air pressure a small regulator is located at R. 
This regulator is inexpensive and can be bought from any con¬ 
cern supplying pressure faucets. 

To prevent the cracking of the fused silica (electro-quartz) 
tubes when using this furnace for the determination of carbon 
in steel by the direct combustion of the drillings in oxygen, a 
small inner sleeve or tube of platinum should, by all means, be 
at hand. If the quartz combustion tube be heated much above 
950° C. and a single drilling is spilled in it, or the highly heated 
steel cuts through the clay or porcelain boat, the oxide of iron 
forms slag with the silica of the tube and the latter will soon 
crack. To avoid frcciuciit and expensive breakage of combus¬ 
tion tubes from this cause the writer, in 1906, designed the 
small cylinder of platinum shown at Q, Q' (Fig. ii). Q shows 
the open end of the same and Q' gives a view of the closed end 
of the cylinder. One-half of this end is perforated with small 
holes. It is 125 mm. long and 18 mm. in diameter. It can be 
made to weigh not over 30 grams and at a cost of about $28.00.* 
The cylinder is kept in the combustion tube. To receive the 

* The present high price of platinum makes this cylinder undesirable. 
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charged boat and for the removal of burnt residues this holder 
is drawn nearly but not quite to the entrance of the quartz tube. 
Keep it just a little back of the stopper. The clay boat into 
which the steel drillings are poured, in a little pile, is slipped 
into the cylinder and the combination is quickly pushed into 
the hottest part of the combustion tube. The tube is stoppered 
as rapidly as possible and oxygen is immediately turned in with 
sufficient volume to maintain a medium rate of bubbling through 
the absorbing and weigloing apparatus J. As soon as the steel 
gets heated, it begins to absorb oxygen in large Cj[uantitics as 
shown by the slackening of the rate of bubbling through J, It 
is highly important to continue to turn in more of the gas so as 
to always maintain an excess of it or low results will be obtained. 
Increase the flow of the oxygen through C so as to keep up a 
fairly rapid stream of gas passing through J during the al)sorp- 
tion period. When the burning is completed, which occurs in 
about s minutes after the tube has been stoppered, the oxygen 
will begin to rush through / at a high rate of speed. The flow 
is now checked to the normal which is still quite rapid as but 
lo minutes more are allowed to complete the cc)ml)ustion of 2 
grams of steel and carry all of the Cih over into the weigh¬ 
ing apparatus J (Fig. ii). Allowing 2 minutes for the final 
weighing, an accurate combustion of steel drillings ca,n lie made 
in from 20 to 22 minutes. The writer operates furnaces in pairs 
by a 2-way connection. This still further reduces the average 
time per combustion, counting all operations except the drilling 
of the sample. 

The second furnace is placed parallel with the one shown in 
the cut. The air pressure for this extra furnace is bled from a 
cock on the furnace, shown at/I (Fig. 12). It is the middle one 
which is closed in the illustration (Fig. 11 ). The air is conducted 
from this point to the same cock on the axlditional furnace by 
heavy pressure tubing. In this way air for 2 furnaces can be 
supplied from one regulator at R. By similar means, through 
a F not given, gas can be furnished from the i gas nipple 
located near R. 
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The oxygen is turned in at oxy. (Fig. ii) and is distributed at 
the first F to the pressure gauge at A which contains a little 
mercury. It serves the 2-fold purpose of indicating stoppages 
and leaks. If there be a stoppage, the mercury will rise to an 
abnormal height in the tube that 
dips under the mercury in ^ 4 .* To 
test for leaks, plug with a glass rod 
the outlet end of the purifying train 
at the point where the absorption 
and weighing apparatus J is shown 
attached. Then turn on the oxy¬ 
gen until the mercury rises in A to 
the first bend of its outlet tube. 

Then shut off the oxygen: If there 
be a leak beyond C in the direc¬ 
tion of the furnace, the mercury 
will slowly drop and the slightly 
compressed oxygen will bubble 
very slowly through C, if the leak 
be a small one. But, if the leak be somewhere between C 
and the oxygen tank in the direction BS'S, then instead of 
there being a bubbling through C, the fluid in the latter will 
recede from the bottom of C, rising up into the side bulb 
of C. The valves on oxygen tanks frequently develop leaks 
and the little gauge at once calls attention to the fact if this 
test is made. C is filled to the distance shown in the drawing 
with a solution consisting of 250 grams of caustic potash dis¬ 
solved in 250 c.c. of distilled water. The oxygen, after passing 
the first F, enters B via the glass tube SS. It then passes down 
through B (Fig. 11) which has a loose plug of cotton at the top 
and is filled with short pieces of stick caustic potash. The gas 
leaves B at the bottom outlet and enters C via the S-shaped glass 
tube. The gas bubbles through the fluid in C and enters D at 

* When 2 furnaces are in operation the required pressure in A will cause 
the mercury in it to rise to a height of about 35 mm. It is a great advantage 
to have 2 furnaces. One checks the results obtained in the other. 



Fig. 12. 

No. 17 Furnace open ready for the intro¬ 
duction of a tube. 
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the top where there is a loose wad of cotton. D is filled with 
alternate layers of anhydrous calcium chloride and cotton. 
The gas leaves D at the bottom outlet and enters E at its bottom 
inlet. E is filled with alternate layers of cotton and soda-lime. 
The bottoms of the jars are filled with loose plugs of cotton to 
prevent the clogging of inlets and outlets by these salts. The 
oxygen travels up through E and, by way of a glass tube, can 
be distributed to the pair of combustion furnaces at the second 
Y tube. 

The combustion tube is of fused silica, or electro-quartz. It is 
30 inches long and projects 12 inches beyond the furnace frame at 
the inlet end and 6 inches beyond the frame at the outlet end. 
It is filled loosely with ignited asbestos for a distance of 8 inches 
beginning at the outlet end. Both ends of the tube are wrapped 
at the stoppers with wet cheese-cloth, the ends of which dip into 
beakers filled with water as shown at iV, N\ The products of 
the combustion are purified from litharge, sulphur, chlorine and 
acid fumes by a jar of granulated zinc of 20 mesh fineness {II), 
The gases are further dried by passing up through a. jar of P.^Os 
powder (1). has a loose plug of ignited asl)estos at the 

bottom of it and a similar one at. the top. TIu‘ pure ('Oo is 
now received into the weighing apparatus J whic h is tilled with 
the same kind of solution as given for (halfway to the bend of 
the tube that dips into it. The guard tul)c‘ L is lilk'd with small 
pieces of dry caustic potash prepartal h}' {|uickl\' l)r(‘aking the 
dry sticks in a porcelain mortar to about the size of large grains 
of wheat.* Reject the dust and use it for the ab^oibing solution. 
Such a tube makes a most effective guard against loss of moisture 
from J and also acts as a further absorbent of ('(g. This ap¬ 
paratus J-L is good for 40 ordinary steel combustions at a 
rapid speed. It is weighed against a, mate and thus 80 com- 
bustions are ()l)tained from a pair ])efor(‘ refilling is nca'essary. 
D, B, E, I and II are refilled by removing the glass goose necks. 
The tulje K is filled wdth the same material as L and prevents 

* Tlic ljull) of L is filled with |j;Iass wool. 'The little ruhlier stoj)i)er is pro¬ 
tected from the pieces of KOH by a loo.se wad (4 ifaiilcnl a>l>estos. 
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any suction of impure air into the weighing apparatus during 
the process of a combustion. The writer designed the entire 
train several years ago with a view to reducing the use of rubber 
•stoppers to a minimum and to provide a convenient form of 
weighing apparatus for carbon dioxide. When using J-L for the 
determination of carbon in plumbago (natural graphite) it is 
replenished when 3 grams of CO2 have been absorbed. 

It is important that the small tube that dips into the KOH so¬ 
lution in L-J be not less than 6 mm. outside diameter and that 
its internal diameter be not reduced as it is very necessary for 
rapid work that it deliver large bubbles to the absorbing fluid. 

In ordering quartz or fused silica tubes the chemist should 
specify that the ends be fused smooth, free from inside chipping 
and grooves, and of practically round bore, otherwise he may 
have unpleasant experiences with leaks at stoppers. He should 
further insist that the tubes be of full f inches inner diameter 
for at least | of the length, or his small platinum cylinder may 
stick in the tube. 

Care should be taken to keep the heat of the furnace very little 
in excess of 1000° C. as combustion with oxygen at higher 
heats will cause the drillings to flux with the boat, cut through 
the latter, and at times stick to the platinum sleeve. The 
operator will soon learn to judge the proper heat without a 
pyrometer: If on drawing out the boat he finds nothing in it 
but a fused slag and that, perhaps, the latter has cut through 
the boat, then he has been working at a temperature in excess 
of 1000° C. If he finds a residue that is a dull black mass 
of oxide which can be broken off short in his fingers, does not 
present more than a slight melted appearance on top and does 
not contain particles of unburned steel, then the temperature 
of the furnace is just right. If the residue instead of being of 
a dull lustrous jet black has a slightly reddish appearance, the 
combustion has been made at too low a heat and the decarboni¬ 
zation is incomplete. If the combustion tube presents a white 
hot appearance, inside, the heat has attained to 1200^ C. If 
the heat has a dazzling effect the temperature is still higher. 
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A yellow heat, viewed in the bright daylight, is about 920° to 
980° C.; a bright yellow, suggesting the first appearance of 
whiteness, is about 1150'' C. By exercising a little care in 
adjusting the air and gas supply this furnace can be operated 
with very little noise or radiation of heat and yet develop 
from 950^^ to looo"^ C., which is ample for direct combustion 
of steel in oxygen. A small milling attachment should be on 
every drill table, such as is used in ‘'gumming” saws. In 
this way finely divided millings can bc‘ obtained from thin 
sheets, wire and razor blades. The writer uses I pitch cutters 
that arc held in a chuck in the same manner as a drill. The 
sheet or wire is clamped to the drill table and is shoved against 
the milling cutter which is revolving horizontally. The writer 
now uses his milling machine (see page 220, Fig. q). 

The drillings or millings, which should be either very thin, 
medium size, curly ones or should pass a 20 mesh sieve if from 
soft or annealed steel, are put in the boat in as compact a mass 
as possible. The drillings should not be scattered. Do not 
try to remove the residue after a comlnistion. Put in the next 
sample in a little pile and as close as possil)le to the oxide re¬ 
maining from a previous analysis. In this wa\' from 4 to 5 
carbon determinations can be maxle in a cla\' I)oat without 
bothering with a sand bottom. Of course porcelain boats can 
be used for this work Init they are more expensivt* and do not 
last any longer than a well made clay l)oat. Sand should be 
used to protect the l)ottoms of the porcelain ])()ats. \\'(‘ll ignited 

silica sand, such as is used in furnace bottoms, is suitable. As 
stated the writer has found that, with a little practice* in manip¬ 
ulation of the gas and air pressure, the furnaca* shown in the 
cut can be made to heat to from looo'^' to 1050'' (\ with v(‘ry little 
noise and radiation of heat. On tlie other hand it can lx* run 
with much unnecessary racket. In this laboratory natural gas 
is used at a pre.ssure of cS ounces. A moderate air pressure is 
sudicient, i.e., aljout 30 pounds. 

When making direct carbon combustions of pig iron in oxygen, 
shake up with the i gram of sample half this amount of red 
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lead or litharge to break the bond between the iron and silicon. 
This secures complete combustion of pig iron. For refractory- 
substances like ferro-chrome, carbonless chrome, silicon carbide, 
metallic silicon and ferro-boron, weigh i gram of sample and 
mix the same with 4 grams of litharge. Put this charge in a 
clay boat and proceed with the combustion as given for steels. 
Deduct a blank due to the CO2 obtained from the lead oxide. 
It is safer to follow this plan for tungsten and molybdenum 
powders, ferro-silicon, ferro-vanadium, ferro-titanium and 
ferro-molybdenum. All varieties of plumbago or natural 
graphite that the writer has analyzed in connection with the 
plumbago crucible factory of this works, when finely ground as 
described in his methods for the analysis of graphite, burn com- 
pletely to CO2 in oxygen. Some of the finer grades of the 
natural concentrated product yield 99 per cent pure carbon. 
It requires about 45 minutes to completely burn such material. 

When using red lead or litharge to secure complete combustion 
of the carbon in ferro-alloys rich in aluminum or silicon, or both, 
the charge is placed in one end of the clay boat without a sand 
bottom. After completing the combustion which proceeds 
just as quickly as that of a steel with oxygen, alone, the used 
part of the boat is broken off and the other half is then taken for 
further combustions. The best way to determine the blank, 
due to the lead oxide, is to burn 2 or 4 grams of it with some 
20 to 30 mesh siftings of a steel, the carbon content of which is 
accurately known; or with 2 grams of small thin curly drillings 
of some standard steel. The excess of carbon found is the blank 
due to the lead oxide. A good “ C. P.” or commercial red lead or 
litharge will give a blank of about 0.004 gram of CO2 per 4 
grams of lead oxide. 

L-J is wiped off with a piece of clean cheese-cloth or a clean 
handkerchief before each weighing of it. Its outlet and inlet 
ends are kept closed with small rubber caps when it is not con¬ 
nected in the train. These caps are removed during weighings. 
Not more than 2 minutes are spent in weighings at the end of 
the combustion. One minute is sufficient to weigh the drillings 
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at the start. One or two minutes more may be consumed in 
transferring the boat to the combustion tube and connecting 
L-J in the train. But 15 minutes are reciuired to burn the 
sample and carry all of the CO^ to L-J. In this way perfectly 
accurate combustions of all kinds of steels, either i>lain or alloyed, 
with any amount of tungsten, molybdenum or chromium can 
be carried through in 20 minutes, d'his is the routine practice 
in this laboratory when making bath tests of open hearth heats 
before same are ready for tapping. 

This furnace has one marked advantage over electrically 
heated furnaces, in that it can be brought from a cold state to 
1000° C. in 10 minutes. It can also be adjusted to lit any size 
combustion tube. (See Fig. 12.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Part III. 

FURTHER NOTE ON THE DETERMINATION OF CARBON IN 
STEEL AND FERRO-ALLOYS. 

Surface Decarbonization. 

Referring to remarks on page 218 relative to the taking of 
samples it must be noted that steel often has a decarbonized sur¬ 
face, that is from 10 per cent to almost any amount lower in car¬ 
bon than the main body of the metal. This will often cause the 
chemist to report the rolled or hammered steel anywhere from 
o.io to 0.20 lower in carbon than the original ingot analysis, 
that is, suppose the ingot analysis was 1.20 per cent carbon 
then it not infrequently happens that the plate or bar may show 
but 1.10 per cent. 


Use of Sand in Boats. 

The author no longer uses any sand in the combustion boat 
as the composite vitrified clay boat is greatly superior and with¬ 
stands a much higher heat than the original form of clay boat. 
By avoiding extreme heats during the combustion, complete 
decarbonization can be effected without fusing the drillings 
to the boat, and ‘the little pile of sintered oxide that remains 
after the burning can be scraped out with the tail of a small file. 
If the combustions are run at a high heat with the drillings in 
contact with a sand bottom there is danger of forming silicon 
carbide as has been pointed out by Mr. Geo. M. Berry. 

Oxygen Versus Air in Direct Combustion. 

Since writing the first edition of this book the price of oxygen 
has fallen to less than 2 cents per cubic foot so that there is no 
longer any inducement to try direct combustions in air. In 
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any case the high temperatures necessary make such combustions 
very unpleasant and should be avoided. 

Two Parallel Furnaces. 

Photo No. 13 shows the author’s arrangement for two com¬ 
bustion furnaces, side by side. 

The Gas Combustion Furnace with Blast. 

On page 233 the above direct combustion method is referred 
to. It constitutes a very cheap and effective way of making 
direct combustions. The principal objection to this method 
of heating is that the sharp, bare flame of the compressed air 
furnace striking the fused silica tube causes the latter to become 
devitrified and leak after some time. 

The Elimination of Rubber Stoppers from the Vitri¬ 
fied Clay Combustion Tube by Means of Ta¬ 
pered Clay Inlet and Outlet. 

Received June 13, 1913. 

BY CHAS. morris JOHNSON. 

In this journal, 5, 488, the writer published an account of a 
vitrified clay combustion tube with tapered outlet designed by 
the author and manufactured at this works. The tube has been 
in successful operation for 6 months of 24 hour working days and 
is still in commission. Several more are now in use and mark 
a considerable reduction in cost of carbon determinations as the 
material from which the tubes are made costs less than i cent 
per tube. 

The advantage of the tapered outlet very soon suggested the 
making of a tapered clay inlet which is shown at K in the illus¬ 
tration and also at L-M. (Fig. 14.) 

The clay part of the inlet is a duplicate of the outlet end. The 
tube is charged and discharged by removing L-M which is con¬ 
nected to the main part of the combustion tube by means of 
the rubber sleeve M. This connection is a piece of | inch bore. 
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Fig. 14. 
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inch wall and 2^ inches long, pure rubber tubing. This 
sleeve is more easily handled than a rubber stopper. The oper¬ 
ator grasps L-M at the clay part L and slips it over the main 
part of the combustion tube and twists it firmly in place. The 
clay part L offers a substantial hold for one’s hand and is abso¬ 
lutely safe. A glass taper would be dangerous as it might be 
crushed when grasped, causing a wound. 

The slip-over connection is geometrically a tighter connection 
than a rubber stopper, for the reason that the latter affords an 
example of a conical surface pierced by the cylindrical surface 
of the combustion tube which makes only a single circle of con¬ 
tact between the stopper and the tube. The slip-over gives a 
tangential contact which provides innumerable circles of contact. 

Further superiority of the tapered clay and rubber sleeve 
inlet is that, should the bore of the combustion tube tend to be 
elliptical instead of a true circle, the elasticity of the rubber 
sleeve will still give a pressure tight connection on account of 
the large surface of contact. 

Again, many combustion tubes offered by dealers are rejected 
because of grooves in the interior walls, at the inlet or outlet 
ends, which make tight connections with rubber stoppers im¬ 
possible. The tapered slip-over connection renders such tubes 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The entire apparatus with the single exception of the little 
mercury valve tube attached to L-M is the author’s design and 
shows but one rubber stopper at an unimportant point in the 
little KOH drying tube at the extreme outlet end of the combus¬ 
tion train. This could also be eliminated by a small glass taper 
or clay taper. The wet wrapping can be omitted, entirely, 
when the clay tube is used, although shown in Fig. 14. 

It has been found in the author’s experiments that, for a given 
wiring, furnaces heat higher with clay tubes than when fused 
silica tubes are used as there is less leakage of heat via the tube 
when the clay tube is in the furnace. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Px\RT IV. 

THE DETERMINATION OF CARBON IN PLAIN STEEL AND IN 
ALLOY STEELS, CONTAINING NOT OVER ONE OR TWO 
PER CENT OF ALLOYS, BY SOLUTION IN COPPER 
AND POTASSIUM CHLORIDE. 

The limitations of this method cannot be absolutely fixed 
as the carbon can be accurately obtained on certain alloys that 
have a greater amount of the non-ferrous medals than given in 
the above title; notably nickel steels can be accuraUdy deter¬ 
mined for carbon where the nickel content is far in excess of 
2 per cent. The reader should refer in this coniu‘ction to pages 
203 to 207. Occasionally the chemist recedves thick chips 
that are impossible l)y the method given on the pages just 
mentioned, and rather than wait for a more* suitabh* sample or 
perhaps put a good cu.stomer to tiu* inconvc‘nience of getting 
drillings of the proper fnu‘iu*ss, the* analyst will re>oii to the 
double chloride method. The cltdails nrr follow.',: 

The Dissoiwixi; Soi.rm^x. 

The acid solution given on page 204 is u.'^t‘d ft»r thi,'^ work. It 
is fdtered on ignited asbestos. 1lu* lattm* prepared by ignit¬ 
ing the fine white ril)er in a muflli* furnaci* in a pori cdain dish. 
The dish is filled heaping full and brought tt> a brirdil rc‘d; it is 
then removed from the furnact* and allowcul to tnol below ri‘d- 
ne.ss. Idle lum[) of partially ignited a;d)e-to > i . turned ovt‘r 
and the dish and its ('ontent^ an* returned tu the furnaia*; 
again lirought to liright redne.>,>; and on until tin* a-brstiKS 
has beam headed and eooled thn‘(‘ time-. Wdiile the a^Ijir^tos 
is cooling it should bt* coveia'd with a elt‘an aifate ware* pan to 
prevent soot or carbonactaius dirt of any kind from falling on 
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the asbestos. The ignited asbestos is cut into short wads; put 
into a glass stoppered^ carefully cleaned quart bottle and enough 
distilled water mixed with it to make a rather thick pulp. 

The pulp is poured on a perforated porcelain plate of at least 
2 inches diameter which is kept from slipping out of level by 
applying slight suction while the filter is being prepared. The 
asbestos is distributed over the plate in an even layer about i 



Photo No. 15. 


inch thick and is put firmly to place by increasing the suction a 
little and pressing it down with a glass rod. (One end of the rod 
is flattened into a disk by softening it in the flame of a Bunsen 
burner and quickly pressing it against a cold surface.) Repeat 
this operation, adding, in the same way, successive layers, taking 
care not to tamp the latter too much as by so doing the filtration 
will be very slow and will require excessive suction to get the 
solution through the filter at all. When the layers have at¬ 
tained a total thickness of about an inch and one-half the whole 
filter is saturated several times with i : i HCl to shrink it tighter; 
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it is tamped some more, and then washed ten times with dis¬ 
tilled water. The glass filter * tube in which the filter is made is 
shown in photo No. 15. The filter being now ready is trans¬ 
ferred, rubber stopper and all, to the bottle in which the solu¬ 
tion to be filtered is to be kept. The photo 
shows a glass filter tube, but usually a carbon 
filter tube is too small for filtering the whole solu¬ 
tion so that the filter layer is prepared on the 
porcelain plate supported in a large funnel that 
pierces a rubber stopper that will fit the neck 
both of the side neck suction flask shown and of 
the large glass stoppered bottle in which the 
filtered solution is to be preserved. The double 
chloride is then filtered into the latter bottle with 
moderate suction; kept stoppered; and, to pre¬ 
vent dust from settling around the stopper, a cap 
of stout paper is tied over the same. The photo 
No. 15 shows the brass water pump used which 
is extremely satisfactory and inexpensive. It discharges into a 
deep stone box as shown. Cut A illustrates the details of the 
brass pump. 

Solution of the CHms and Filtering out of the 
Carbon. 

Dissolve from i to 5 grams of the chips in 60 c.c. of the 
double chloride per gram of sample in a beaker that has liecn 
cleaned from all lint or dust. The chips must l)e stirred at 
intervals with a glass rod until there no longer remains on the 
bottom of the beaker any particles of copper coated steel. The 
reactions occurring arc given herewith for the benefit of the 
student: In the first place the iron is dissolved away from 
the carbon by reaction (i), Fc + CuCLi = FeCb + (\i; then 
a further portion of the copper chloride in the double chloride 

* The filter lube shown in photo No. 15 contains a rublier gasket and alunduin 
thimble; these are removed and a perforated porcelain plate is substituted for 
the carbon filtration. 
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solution causes the metallic copper formed to pass into solution 
in the manner shown in reaction (2), CuCh + Cu = 2CuCL 
This cuprous chloride (CuCl) would form and separate out as 
a white precipitate were it not for the excess of acid present in 
the double chloride which excess of HCl dissolves the cuprous 
chloride; hence it is best to wash the carbon residue on the 
asbestos filter at first with some of the double chloride before 
washing it with water. 

The carbon is filtered on an asbestos filter supported on a 
perforated porcelain plate just large enough to fit in a glass 
carbon filter tube of i-J inches diameter. This filter is pre¬ 
pared in exactly the same way as described for the larger filter 
used for the double chloride. A row of four of these carbon 
filter tubes are shown in photo No. 15. The well tamped 
and acid shrunken layer of asbestos need not be over | inch 
thick. The dissolved chips are poured through the asbestos 
filter and any black particles of carbon adhering to the walls 
of the beaker are best discovered by holding the latter over a 
sheet of white paper. These particles are transferred to the 
filter by rubbing them loose with a rubber capped glass rod, 
rinsing the beaker with a fine jet of water and also some of the 
double chloride. The carbon being now all on the asbestos it is 
washed five times with some of the double chloride, drawing 
off each washing with mild suction. The acid is then carefully 
removed by giving the filter thirty washings, drawing off each 
one entirely before the next washing is applied. The carbon 
filter tube is then withdrawn from the rubber stopper. The 
porcelain plate with its adhering asbestos and carbon is carefully 
pushed out of the filler tul)e on to a clean watch glass, with the 
plate side down. Any carbon sticking to the walls of the filter 
tube is completely removed by wiping them off with some of 
the asbestos. The top part of the asbestos filter is first 
stripped off and placed in the clay combustion boat. This 
leaves all of the rest of the filter to be used in cleaning out the 
filter' tube. This portion of the filter is now moistened with 
water. A pair of steel forceps that are not too stiff are used to 
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hold the portions of the dampened filter that are used for re¬ 
moving carbon that sticks to the filter tube. Then, at the last, 
the points of the forceps should be wiped off with a little of the 
pulp as some of the carbon is hkely to be on the forceps. 
The operator should wash his hands before beginning the trans¬ 
fer of the carbon filter and the cleanings to the clay boat. 
A piece of stout wire or a glass rod is used for pushing the 
plate and the adhering filter out of the filter tube. Dry the 
contents of the boat in a water or air oven for two or three hours. 
When dry, as shown by there being no noticeable condensation 
upon a cold watch glass placed over the boat immediately 
after the latter has been taken hot from the air bath, the contents 
of the boat are pressed firmly down into it and four grams of 
red lead are spread over the same. The boat is then placed 
in the electric furnace and the carbon is finished in the same 
manner as given for the direct combustion. Prior to the burn¬ 
ing, the water should not be dried out of the residue in the boat 
at a temperature exceeding loo^ C. The blank is run by plac¬ 
ing the same amount of the double chloride in a beaker; filter¬ 
ing it through a filter made as in an actual sample and putting 
this filter through all of the operations just descrioed, including 
the red lead covering. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Part V. 

GRAPHITE IN IRON AND GRAPHITIC CARBON IN STEEL. 

In steels dissolve 3 or 4 grams of drillings in 60 c.c. of 1.20 
nitric acid, boil slowly, avoiding the concentration of the nitric 
acid by adding a little water if necessary, until the flakes of 
combined carbon are dissolved. Perfectly annealed steel in 
which graphitic carbon is most frequently found, does not show 
this flake and the heating is continued until the main solution 
no longer continues to grow any clearer. This requires about 
ten minutes boiling. 

In pig iron i gram is dissolved in 20 c.c. of the above acid 
aided with 2 or 3 drops of HFl, boiling 10 minutes. The insol¬ 
uble matter is filtered on the same kind of an asbestos filter as 
is described for carbon in steel where the chips are dissolved in 
the double chloride of potassium and copper. 

The residue on the filter is washed thirty or forty times with 
water to remove the iron; then with i.i specific gravity KOH 
solution which is made by dissolving 30 grams of KOH in 
200 c.c. of water. The washing with the KOH is continued 
until the washings are no longer colored brown. Then wash 
with water as many times as before; then with i : i HCl to 
neutralize any remaining KOtl; and finally again, thoroughly, 
with water. The graphitic residue is removed from the filter, 
dried, covered with red lead, and finished as described in the 
direct method for carbon in steel, in the electric furnace. 

The filtrate from the carbon or graphite, in this method, 
or in the doul)le chloride method, should be poured through a 
filter paper and washed free of color to note if any black stain 
remains on the filter; if there be such a stain then some of the 
carbon or graphite, as the case may be, has run through and the 
result will be too low. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Part I. 

CARBON BY COLOR. 

The determination of carbon by color methods should. be 
indulged in as little as possible. Numerous interferences render 
analysis, unless carried out under the guidance of persons of 
long experience, highly inaccurate. The heat treatment, i.e., 
the greater or less amount of incidental annealing that a sample 
may have had, will cause the color to vary, yielding results from 
lo per cent to 20 per cent away from the actual carbon. The 
perfectly annealed steel, i.e., where the carbon has all been 
converted into the absolutely annealed condition, yields the 
greatest depth of color for a given percentage. A few tenths of 
a per cent of highly coloring elements like chromium give low 
results compared with a standard steel not containing the alloy. 
Also the presence of considerable manganese tends to lighten 
the color in unannealed steel. The same is true of nickel. 

If a sample consisting of large, bulky, thick drillings be com¬ 
pared with a standard of small, uniform size, thin drillings, the 
bulky sample will yield results often 10 per cent too low. The 
presence of graphitic carbon will cause results to be anywhere 
from 5 per cent to 90 per cent too low. Of course, much graphitic 
carbon is easily detected by the insoluble black residue that 
remains in the solution so that only 5 per cent too low is likely 
to be unnoticed. A practiced eye will detect the slightest 
trace of it. If the operator can drill his own samples and always 
get them with the same heat treatment, and have a standard 
that has undergone the same treatment, and has been drilled 
with the same depth of cut, his results will be fairly accurate. 

There are two means by which one may approach the ideal: 
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First. When the drillings to be tested and the standard drill¬ 
ings have been taken from the raw cast steel that has never 
been reheated and is always allowed to cool slowly from the 
molten state, i.e., without any quenching.* 

. Second. Where the operator is furnished the steel and can 
anneal it to the last degree of softness, avoiding the temperature 
range most favorable to the formation of graphitic carbon (see 
Annealing of Steel). Then drill such samples to uniform thick¬ 
ness and compare them with a standard prepared in exactly 
the same manner. This second scheme is the most accurate 
of all color methods. For the identification of the perfectly 
annealed condition, see Annealing. 

Further, it is essential in color work that the standard shall 
be within lo per cent of the carbon content of the sample to be 
tested. The nearer the carbon of the standard is to that of the 
test, the better; especially is this true of unannealed steel. 

Method. Dissolve loo mgs. of sample in 4 c.c. of 1.20 nitric 
acid. Use a test tube 152 mm. by 15 to 16 mm. diameter. 
Insist that the dealer supply test tubes that keep within the 
same diameter. If one test tube is wide and its mate narrow, 
the wide one will permit more of the free acid to escape than 
the narrow one, causing variation in the color. Do not set the 
tubes deep in the boiling water, as it will cause iron to dry on 
the sides, and, when this is redissolved by shaking the hot acid 
solution the brown basic nitrate of iron will go into solution, 
causing another variation of color.f The fewer tests dissolved 
at one lime the better, as some parts of the bath will be hotter 
than others, causing more loss of acid from the tubes in the 
hotter location. In forty minutes all of the flakes of carbon 
are usually dissolved on a water bath. These l)aths are de¬ 
signed especially for this work, and contain racks to hold thirty- 
six tubes. These racks have false bottoms perforated with 
many small holes. This arrangement permits the tubes to be 

* Quenching can be safely done provided the lest piece is first cooled to a black 
heat in an entirely dark closet. 

t Some laboratories use glass marbles that rest on the top of the test tubes 
during the boiling to reduce the evaporation of the acid. 
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immersed to the depth of 28 mm., which is about the level of 
the nitric acid. 

For more rapid solution of the carbon, requiring from four to 
seven minutes, use a sand or graphite bath heated to about 190*^ 
C. Plunge the tubes into the bath just to the top level of the 
acid in them. Keep the tubes close together and do not run more 
than six tubes at a time, as such a bath is liable to great varia¬ 
tion in temperature. The writer collects a set of six tubes in a 
compact cluster and covers all with a 5-ounce beaker. This 
prevents too rapid loss of acid. Remove the tests the second 
that the brown flakes are in solution. Use standards within 5 
^'points ’’ (0.05 per cent carbon) of the tests so that tests and 
standards will go into solution at about the same moment. 

The tests are quickly cooled in running water and compared 
in the bent-end comparison tubes, which permit the contents 
of the tubes to be mixed by a rocking motion. The comparison 
tubes are of 14 c.c. capacity, and graduated to tenths of a c.c. 
The length of the graduated portion is 181 mm. Then follows 
45 mm. of ungraduated tube; then the part bent at an obtuse 
angle. The bent limb is about 50 mm. long. The outside 
diameter of the tube is 12 mm. A set of three of these tubes is 
used. The specifications for these tubes should reciiiire that (dl 
three tubes be the same inside and outside diameter throughout 
their graduated portion. The figures and gradiuition lines 
should be small, the figures not over 2 mm. long and the lines 
not over 4 mm. long for c.c., and not over mm. long for tenths 
of a cubic centimeter. 

The graduations of all three tubes should coincide with each 
other. For example, the 14 c.c. mark should lie exactly ihe 
same distance from the bottom of the comparison tul)e in each 
tube of a set, thus proving that the inside diameter is uniform 
throughout the set. 

The tubes should be free of fine lilack lines due to bubbles in 
the glass when it was drawn into tubing. 

The tubes should be made of selected tidying free of scratches. 
The graduations should be as exact as those of a burette. 
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All color carbons should be made in duplicate and results 
averaged. Nothing is gained by operating on a greater amount 
than o.ioo gram. The writer, in his practice, ran a great many 
color tests, using 0.500 gram, and found the same lack of agree¬ 
ment, and much more acid is needed. 

The Comparison, If, for example, a 0.60 carbon standard is 
in use pour it into the comparison tube, using as little rinse water 
as possible, so that the volume of the fluid in the tube is just 
6 c.c.; mix thoroughly. 

The test is then put in another tube, and water is added to 
it until its color is the same shade as that of the standard, mixing 
carefully with each addition of water. This matching should be 
conducted slowly when the test is still but slightly darker than 
the standard. But two-tenths of a cubic centimeter should be 
added at a time when the test is only slightly darker than the 
standard, so that when the former is finally very slightly fighter 
than the standard, the operator knows he has overstepped the 
end point o.oi per cent, which he deducts from the reading. If 
the test, for example, is just turned fighter at 6.5 c.c., then the 
per cent carbon will be 0.65 less o.oi or 0.64 per cent carbon. If 
a standard of 0.30 carbon is in use, it is diluted to 9.0 c.c. Should 
the test match it at 6.0 c.c., then the carbon percentage will be 
0.60 -j- 3, or 0.20 per cent carbon. If a standard of 0.40 carbon 
is used, it is diluted to 8.0 c.c. If the test matches it at 7.0 c.c. 
for example, then the per cent carbon will be 0.70 ^ 2, or 0.35 
per cent carbon. If a standard of 0.08 per cent carbon is in use, 
it is diluted to 5.6 c.c. Should the test match it at 6.0 c.c., for 
example, the i)er cent carbon would be 0.60 7, or 0.085 = 

per cent carbon. When a large number of color tests must be 
made, they should be checked at frequent intervals by combustion; 
for instance, if a lot of 30 color tests are made, and every fifth 
one is checked by combustion and checks within o.oi to 0.03 
per cent in a range from 0.50 per cent and over, it is pretty safe 
to assume that that particular lot of color tests was done under 
favorable conditions. 

The writer does not use a comparison camera, but decidedly 
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prefers to hold the tubes on a sheet of white paper in diffused 
sunlight. The direct glare of the sun is, of course, undesirable. 

At night a 50-candle power frosted electric lamp of filament 
type resting on a sheet of white paper from a flexible arm is 
the best source of light. The comparison tubes should be held* 
with the graduations touching each other, thus giving a clear 
field of color. Their relative right and left positions should 
be changed at intervals of a few seconds to assist the operator 
in judging respective depths of color. He should endeavor to 
lose track of which is test and which is standard, and if, under 
such conditions, he finds he can come to the same conclusion 
three times in succession, then he is as certain as possible of his 
choice of the light one and the dark one. In the writcr^s opinion 
the least source of error in carbon color work is the operator’s 
eye. A man with a good eye for color and plenty of practice 
can be counted on not to introduce an error due to the eye of 
over 0.02 per cent in higher carbons and of not over 0.010 per 
cent in lower carbons, around 0.08 and perhaps not over 0.005 
per cent in the latter range. 

Reject all drillings that are blued, or rusty. 

* The comparison tubes should be held at an angle of about 45 degrees to the 
paper with their ends touching the same. 
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Part II. 

VOLUMETRIC PHOSPHORUS IN PIG IRON, STEEL, WASHED 
METAL AND MUCK BAR.* 

Dissolve 1.63 grams of sample in 45 c.c. 1.13 nitric acid, 
using a 5 ounce beaker. Heat gently on hot plate or bath 
of some description. The writer uses a twelve-hole affair as 
shown in Fig. 16. Highly silicious pig iron dissolves slowly 
and it is best to maintain all pig iron samples at digesting heat 
(barely boiling) for at least twenty minutes. To assist in 
dissolving pig iron add four drops of hydrofluoric acid to the 
solution after it has been digested ten minutes with the nitric 
acid, if high silicon is suspected. 

For pig iron and some chrome steels the next step is to filter 
out the insoluble graphite, etc. Wash the residue on the filter 
fifteen times with the dilute nitric acid wash. All phosphorus 
filtrations in this laboratory are made on a revolving filter 
stand. (See Fig. 17.) 

It is not necessary to filter solutions in plain carbon steels. 
Filter the muck bar solutions if they contain much insoluble 
residue. 

Add to the filtered solutions of pig iron, chrome steel and 
muck iron and to the unfiltcrcd solutions of plain steel and 
washed metal, from a convenient drop bottle, the potassium 
permanganate solution. Continue the addition of perman¬ 
ganate until the excess of manganese separates as a brown 
precipitate that does not disappear noticeably after 10 minutes 
boiling. As washed metal usually contains about 3.00 per cent 
of carbon it will consume considerably more of the perman- 

* Hundcshagcn (modified by J. 0 . Handy) first recommended the titration 
of the yellow precipitate by standard alkali. 
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ganate solution before the carbon is destroyed than ordinary 
steel. The excess of manganese precipitate is removed by 
adding ferrous sulphate solution, free of phosphorus, from a 
dropper until the solution is again clear. After five minutes 
more boiling the beakers are removed from the fire, the covers 
are rinsed off and the inside walls of the beakers are washed 



(to prevent the phospho-molybdate sticking to the walls) down, 
and 50 c.c. of the ammonium-molybdate* are run into each test 
from a measuring siphon. (See Fig. 18.) A l)atch of 12 tests 
are stirred at a time, using glass rods. A single test is stirred 
around twice, then the next one, and so on until each test in 
the lot has been stirred ten times. I'his means that each solu¬ 
tion has been stirred at intervals during a period of ten minutes. 
The twelve samples are put on the revolving stand and twelve 
7 cm. filters are marked with a lead pencil to corresi)ond to the 
respective tests. The only interval between the completion 
of the stirring and commencement of the filtration is the time 
required to fit the filter papers to the funnels. 

The liquid is decanted through its proper filter and the bulk 
of the precipitate is allowed to remain in the beaker until the 

* H3PO4 + 12 (NIL)2Mo04 + 21 HNO3 = (NH4)aI’04-I2 M0O3 -t- 21 NII4NOS 
+ 12 H2O. 
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filter papers are washed ten times, giving each paper a washing, 
then the next one and so on until number one is reached again. 
By the time number one is ready for its second washing, the 
first washing will be well drained off. Each funnel stem is 
given a turn with the thumb and forefinger in such a manner 



17. I'u;. iS. 

J*h<>si)h()rus in steel. I’ho-]'horns in steel. 


that the doul)le fold of the paper is washed twice and the single 
fold once during each washing. Use the dilute nitric acid wash. 

Ten washings having been accomplished, the main body 
of the yellow precipitate is washed on to its respective filter 
with a fine jet of the acid wash, and receives a further ten wash¬ 
ings to remove iron. 
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To remove free acid the precipitates are next washed thirty 
times with the potassium nitrate water. The filters are now 
removed to a large watch glass, A ruled slip is dated and headed 
and the various tests are entered thereon. On the right-hand 
side is kept a record of the alkali used, and on the left, the acid 
standard used in the subsequent titration of the yellow pre¬ 
cipitate. 

The titration is accomplished by placing filter and precipitate 
in a loo c.c. beaker. The standard sodium hydroxide solution, 
I c.c. of which equals o.oi per cent phosphorus when 1.63 grams 
are taken, is dropped on the filter until the yellow precipitate 
has* dissolved-t Then add 50 c.c. distilled water. Two drops 
of phenolphthaleine are introduced, and from a second 50 c.c. 
burette standard nitric acid is run into the rose colored solution 
until one drop of acid discharges this color. The total number 
of c.c. of alkali added, less the number of c.c. of acid required to 
discharge the rose color, multiplied by o.oi, gives the percentage 
of phosphorus in the sample.^ 


Gravimetric Phosphorus. 

If it is desired to check the volumetric method by weigh¬ 
ing the yellow precipitate, proceed exactly as given under the 
latter process, with the following exceptions: 

First. Filter all solutions as in pig iron. 

Second. Omit the washing with potassium nitrate and use 
only the dilute nitric wash to remove iron, leaving the acid in 
the filter paper. 

Third, Filter the yellow precipitate on 7 cm. ashless filters 
that have been previously weighed hot between watch glasses 
with edges ground to fit water-tight when held firmly together, 
nearly full of water, in a vertical position. 

The following equation explains how the solution takes place: (NTDsPO^* 
12M0O3 -f 24NaOH = (NTDaPO-i + i^Na-iMoCXi -f- I2ll20. 

t It is safer to add, at least, r or 2 c.c. e.xcess of the alkali standard. 

X Figs. 16, 17 and 18 were designed some years ago by Dr. Edward S. Johnson. 
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These filters are weighed as rapidly as possible after having 
been dried at the temperature of boiling water. The phospho- 
molybdate is collected on the weighed filters and washed free 
from iron with the dilute nitric acid. The filters are again dried 
as before, for one hour, and weighed. The weight of the filter 
paper plus the dried precipitate, less the weight of the paper, 
less the blank (obtained by filtering a clear filtrate from some 
previous phosphorus determination through a weighed paper, 
washing it, drying it and reweighing it as in an actual analysis) 
equals the percentage in the sample when 1.63 grams are used 
for analysis. This method is valuable only as a check, as too 
much time is consumed. 

In both methods the filtrates and washings are placed on a 
shelf for one hour. If a cloudy ring forms at the junction of the 
washings and the main body of the filtrate, results wiU be too 
low. If the cloud gradually spreads, the results may be as much 
too low as o.oi per cent in a possible 0.100 per cent. 

After considerable practice one can estimate with sufficient 
accuracy for most mill control all phosphorus 0.02 per cent 
and under by simply examining the yellow precipitate after 
it has had an opportunity to settle for about twenty minutes 
in the 5-ounce beaker. The prevention of cloudy filtrates will 
be discussed under the heading Molybdate Solution^ 


Standard Sodium Hydroxide Solution. 

One hundred and fifty grams of sodium hydroxide and one 
gram of barium hydroxide arc dissolved in 1000 c.c. of water. 
Let the solution stand for two days. Siphon off the fluid and 
dilute it to two liters. Dilute 275 c.c. of this stock solution 
to 3500 c.c. On testing, suppose it is found that 20 c.c. of the 
alkali standard equal 20.75 standard. This 

gives the proportion 20 : 20.75 • * 34^0 : x { = 3527). There¬ 
fore dilute the remaining 3400 c.c. to 3527 c.c. when 20 c.c. of 
the NaOH standard will equal 20 c.c. of the standard acid or 
I c.c. NaOH = 0.010 per cent phosphorus when 1.63 grams of 
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sample are used for analysis. It is always best to confirm this 
value by running several steels whose phosphorus content is 
accurately known. 

Standard Nitric Acid. 

Dilute 74 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid to 3500 c.c. On titrating with 
standard NaOH, suppose it is found that 19.2 c.c. of the acid 
equal 20 c.c. of the alkali : 19.2 c.c. : 20 c.c. : : 34CX5 : x ( = 3541). 

Therefore the remaining 3400 c.c. are diluted to 3541 c.c. when 
20 c.c. of standard acid should equal 20 c.c. of standard alkali. 

For preparation of 1.20 specific gravity nitric acid from 
concentrated acid see Chapter XX. 

Molybdate Solution. 

Dissolve 183 grams of unignited molybdic acid plus 2 grams 
of ignited (melted) molybdic acid in 900 c.c. of 11.50 per cent 
ammonia water plus 250 c.c. of distilled water. Cool this 
solution and add it a little at a time to 2700 c.c. 1.20 nitric 
acid. Cool the nitric acid after each addition of the molybdate. 
If the nitric acid is allowed to get too greatly heated the molybdic 
salt will precipitate in large quantity. Filter through a pulp 
filter (using suction) after twelve hours’ standing. 

Some years ago the writer observed that a solution of am¬ 
monium molybdate in nitric acid, made as here given, will 
produce different varieties of the yellow precipitate. Other con¬ 
ditions being unchanged, an ammonia solution of molybdic acid 
prepared from ignited, i.e., crystalline anhydrous molybdic 
acid, causes the yellow precipitate to separate from the nitric 
acid solution of the steel in an extremely fine state of division. 
Such a precipitate will remain suspended in the solution for 
hours without subsiding and will run through a filter [)aper 
almost as though it were a solution instead of a prcci[)itate. 
This precipitate has only one redeeming feature: It is the least 
soluble in the dilute nitric wash of any of the varieties of ammo¬ 
nium [)hospho-molybdate that are encountered under the con¬ 
ditions that are cited here. Now if no ignited molybdic acid 
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is used in the preparation of the molybdate solution, the phospho- 
molybdate settles rapidly and does not run through a filter. 
But this variety has the objection that it is the most soluble 
form of phospho-molybdate, in nitric acid. This variety of 
precipitate will leave the filtrate perfectly clear, but after the 
latter has stood for an hour (if much precipitate has dissolved 
in the wash water) or perhaps not until the next day (if little of 
the yellow precipitate has dissolved in the dilute nitric wash) a 
milky ring of phospho-molybdate will appear at about the point 
where the washings lie on top of the maiif body of the filtrate. 
If much of the yellow precipitate has been dissolved, say about 
or 2V its weight, this cloud will spread through the entire 
filtrate. 

The ideal yellow precipitate is that one whose physical condition 
is such that it will give a clear filtrate and be practically insoluble 
in the wash. The author has had brands of molybdic acid that 
require equal weights of the crystalline molybdic acid and of 
the unignited variety to produce the desired results. At present 
but 2 grams of the crystalline material are needed for the partic¬ 
ular brand of molybdic acid now in use. 

To prepare, crystalline molybdic acid the author melts in 
a porcelain dish the ammonia-free, so-called c.p., molybdic 
acid which melts rapidly at a bright red heat to a clear fluid, 
and, on cooling, forms handsome crystals that can be readily 
reduced to a powder in a porcelain mortar. 


Potassium Permanganate Solution for Oxidation 
OF THE Carbon. 

Fifty grams of the salt dissolved in one liter of water. 


Ferrous Sulphate Solution. 

Two hundred and fifty grams of the phosphorus-free salt 
dissolved in 1000 c.c. of water acidulated with 20 c.c. i : 3 
sulphuric acid. 
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Dilute Nitric Acid Wash. 

Two hundred and thirty c.c. 1.20 nitric acid diluted with 
8100 c.c. of water. 

Potassium Nitrate Wash. 

Dissolve 50 grams of potassium nitrate in 2500 c.c. of water 
for a stock solution. 

Dilute 700 c.c. of the latter with 7000 c.c. of water to con¬ 
stitute the wash. 

Phenolphthaleine Indicator. 

One gram of this substance is dissolved in 100 c.c. of absolute 
alcohol.* 

Phosphorus in Vanadium Steel. 

E. W. Hagmaier, in Met. Chem. Eng., Vol. XI, No. i, separates 
the phosphorus by cerium chloride. In the case of a tungsten 
steel, dissolve the steel as for tungsten as given on pages 98 to 
100. Instead of adding the molybdate solution as directed on 
page 100, this chloride solution should be entirely reduced with 
SO2; then add 5 c.c. of 90 per cent acetic acid and 10 c.c. of a 
saturated solution of cerium chloride. Next add 1 : 3 ammonia 
slowly until a permanent turbidity is obtained. Boil; let settle; 
filter; wash a few times with hot water; dissolve in i : i hot 
nitric acid and precipitate the phosphorus with molybdate solu¬ 
tion. If the vanadium is in excess of i per cent, the cerium 
phosphate must be redissolved, and reprecii)itatcd to remove all 
of the vanadium. The cerium phosphate is then dissolved off 
the filter with the nitric acid and finished as above. 

* Sec remarks at the close of Chapter XI, 21S, on thc’i)r()j)CT way to drill 
a steel sample in order to obtain borin^<s that represent the avera^jje of the piece 
in phosphorus, sulphur, silicon and carbon. 




CHAPTER XII. 


Part III. 

THE ANALYSIS OF FERRO-PHOSPHORUS. 

Silicon. 

Fuse 0.5 or 0.6 gram of the floured sample in a finely ground 
mixture of 10 grams of sodium carbonate and 2 grams of potas¬ 
sium nitrate in a platinum crucible. After a complete fusion 
is gotten as shown by the melt being practically free of boiling 
at a bright red heat, cool the melt by running it around the 
sides of the crucible; dissolve it out of the crucible with water 
in a platinum dish; transfer the water solution and all to a 600 
c.c. casserole, cleaning the crucible by heating in it some cone. 
HCl; add the cleanings to the casserole whose contents have 
been meanwhile acidulated with 75 c.c. of cone. HCl. Heat the 
casserole with a watch glass on it until all effervescence has ceased; 
remove the cover and evaporate to dryness; cool; add 20 c.c. 
of cone. HCl; heat for some minutes to dissolve the iron; add 
150 c.c. of water and heat again to dissolve the sodium salts; 
filter out the silicic acid and wash it free of iron test with i : 20 
HCl. Burn off the paper containing the silicious matter in a 
weighed platinum crucible and finish it as in steels, using HFl 
and a few drops of H2SO4. (See page 286.) The residue remain¬ 
ing after volatilizing the silicon may contain a little iron and 
phosphorus. Fuse this residue with 20 times its weight of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate; dissolve the fusion with HCl 
and add the solution to the main filtrate from the silicious 
matter. 

Phosphorus. 

The main filtrate from the silicon now contains all of the 
phosphorus and iron. Dilute this filtrate to 400 c.c. with water; 
add 2 grams of citric acid, to keep the iron from reprecipitating, 
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and then a slight excess of ammonia. Heat the solution to 
nearly boiling and pass through it a stream of hydrogen sulphide 
that has been washed by bubbling through a wash bottle con¬ 
taining about an inch of distilled water. The original form of the 
2 quart Kipp is the most practical form of H2S generator. The 
iron sulphide that is supplied fused and in sticks is the best for 
this work. The i : i HCl should be used to attack the iron 
sulphide. When the black sulphide in the main filtrate has 
settled out well and falls to the bottom of the beaker, stop the 
stream of the H^S and filter out the sulphides of iron and some 
platinum (the crucible is attacked some by the niter in the flux). 
Wash the sulphides about fifteen times with water saturated 
with H2S. Place the filter containing the sulphides in a por¬ 
celain dish and pour over it 30 c.c. of i : i HCl and warm it 
with the cover on at not over a water bath temperature for 
an hour to dissolve the iron sulphides. If platinum is present 
there will remain some insoluble platinum sulphide which can 
be filtered out together with the paper pulp from the first filter 
which was placed in the acid. The second filter is washed at least 
twenty times with i : 40 HCl and then further until the washings 
no longer give an iron test with either potassium fcrricyanide 
or with ammonium sulphocyanate. This filtrate and washings 
from the pulp and platinum sulphide contain all of the iron 
and perhaps still a portion of the phosphorus. 2 grams of citric 
acid are again added and the iron is again separated in hot solu¬ 
tion with H2S as before. Filter out the sulphide of iron and wash 
it as in the first instance. Retain the iron sulphide to get the 
total iron. The two sets of filtrates and washings from the 
H2S precipitations are combined and made acid with about 50 c.c. 
of I : I HCl and are heated with a cover on until all effervescence 
due to the escape of HoS is over. Remove the cover and evap¬ 
orate to 100 C.C.; add water if necessary to dissolve any crystals 
that may have formed; filter out any insoluble matter; add 
150 c.c. of cone, nitric acid and heat in the covered beaker until 
all action betw^een the nitric acid, the chlorides, and the citric 
acid is over; then transfer to a large casserole and evaporate 
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low. When brown fumes begin to develop again, cover the ves¬ 
sel and add 50 c.c. more of the cone. HNO3. Heat until all 
action is over; remove the cover and evaporate to dryness; 
cool; add 75 c.c. of cone. HCl; cover; heat until action ceases; 
evaporate again to dryness; cover again; add once more 75 
c.c. of HCl and evaporate dry; cool; heat with 25 c.c. of cone. 
HCl with the cover on for 10 minutes; add 150 c.c. of water to 
dissolve the salts; filter; wash the filter with water until the 
washings are free of chlorides; make the filtrate and washings 
just neutral with ammonia; cool; add 40 c.c. of magnesia 
mixture; stir well; add to the solution one-third of its volume 
of cone, ammonia; and stir the solution for one or two minutes 
and let it stand for 12 hours. Then filter out the ammonium 
magnesium phosphate and wash it with 5 c.c. of cone, ammonia 
diluted with 500 c.c. of water, until the washings no longer give 
a cloudiness after being acidulated with a few drops of dilute nitric 
acid and tested with a little silver nitrate solution. The wash¬ 
ings should be kept separate from the main filtrate. Both the 
filtrate and washings should be tested by adding 10 c.c. more of 
the magnesia mixture and to the washings should be also added 
one-third of its volume of ammonia. If any precipitate forms 
in either the filtrate or the washings it is filtered, washed and 
added to the main precipitate. Dry the filters containing the 
phosphate precipitates, and then smoke off the volatile portion 
of the filter papers below redness to avoid losing particles of the 
phosphate; do not heal the platinum crucible hot enough to 
ignite the gases coming from the papers. When the smoking 
ceases, raise the heal to low redness, and finally hoi enough to 
obtain a [)ure white residue of magnesium pyro[)hosphaie. Do 
not use a l)last lamp temperature as the platinun'i will 1)e badly 
attacked l)y the phosphate. Weigh the Mg^P-iOT; dissolve it 
in HCl; filter out any insoluble silica; wash it; weigh it and 
deduct it from the first weight; calculate the net weight to 
metallic phosphorus by use of the factor 0.2787. 

Magnesia Mixture consists of 25 grams of magnesium chlor¬ 
ide, 50 grams of ammonium chloride, 100 c.c. of cone, ammonia 
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and 200 c.c. of water. This mixture is stirred until the salts 
are dissolved, and after standing for at least 24 hours it is fil¬ 
tered for use. 

Sulphur in ferro-phosphorus is obtained by fusing the finely 
ground sample as given for phosphorus, continuing the analysis 
exactly as for this element imtil the silicon has been filtered off. 
The filtrate and washings from the silicious matter are then 
diluted to 400 c.c. and the sulphur is precipitated with BaCb 
using 25 c.c. of a saturated solution of the barium salt. The 
barium sulphate is filtered off after 12 hours and the deter¬ 
mination is then finished as in steels. 

Iron is obtained from the sulphide gotten from the second 
precipitation with H2S in the analysis for* phosphorus. The 
sulphide is roasted in a porcelain crucible until free of the paper; 
the ash is dissolved in HCl; reduced with stannous chloride 
and titrated with potassium dichromate as in iron ore. The 
iron can also be obtained in the sulphur determination by fusing 
I gram of the sample as above for sulphur; the filtrate from 
the silicious matter can be divided into two equal parts and one 
part can be finished for sulphur and the other half is precipi¬ 
tated with ammonia to remove the platinum from the iron. 
The latter is then dissolved off the filter with HCl and finished as 
given for iron ore. 

Manganese is gotten in the same manner as for manganese 
in insoluble ferro-titanium. (See page 52.) 


Typical 

Analyses. 



j Xo. I. 

Xf). 2 . 

Iron. 

79-44 

78. 

Manganese. 

0.05 

0.06 

Phosphorus. 

18.51 

20.45 

Sulphur. 

0.67 

0-55 

Silicon. 

0.76 

0.54 

Carbon. 

0.26 

0.16 










CHAPTER XII. 


Part IV. 

SULPHUR IN STEEL, MUCK BAR, PIG IRON AND WASHED 

METAL. 

Volumetric. 

Dissolve three grams of sample in 70 c.c. of i : i* hydro¬ 
chloric acid. More than this amount of acid is sometimes 
required for rapid solution. The dissolving flask is the author’s 
design and is made in a mold with a fire fin¬ 
ish, ring neck. The flask, being made in a 
mold instead of by hand, has a perfectly 
round neck and always takes a No. 6 rub¬ 
ber stopper. Its capacity is 275 c.c. to 
base of neck, and its height is 165 mm. It 
is a great convenience to have these details 
always the same. (Fig. 4.) Previous to 
designing this flask much trouble was exper¬ 
ienced in different lots of flasks. In the 
same lot some would require a No. 4, others 
a No. 5, and some a No. 6 stopper to get a 
good fit. Then ground finish flasks will crack 
at the neck when placed in the heater to Vm. ig. 

dry out the water. Drillings are never 
weighed into wet flasks. The No. 6 stopper is perforated with 
three holes, one to receive a bulb funnel of 75 c.c. capacity. 
This funnel is also designed to facilitate the work. It has an 
opening at the top of the bulb of 15 mm. diameter. The glass 
cock has an extra large hole bored in it (3I mm. diameter) to 

* 2 parts of 1.20 HCT (cone.) to i part of water are more reliable as some kinds 
of pig iron show no sulphur at all by the evolution method with weaker acid. 
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permit of rapid flow of the acid from the bulb into the flask. 
The total distance from the base of the bulb to the outlet in 
the stem is 145 mm. The second hole in the stopper admits 
a small tube that dips just below the level of the fluid in flask. 
After the iron is completely dissolved, hydrogen is forced through 
this inlet for from three to five minutes to drive out any hydrogen 
sulphide that may remain in the interior of the flask. The 
third hole admiits the delivery tube which carries the evolved 
gases to the bottom of the absorbing solution of ammoniacal 
cadmium chloride. This solution is contained in a thick wall, 
thick bottom, test tube about 10 inches by i inch. Fifty c.c. 
of the solution are used for each analysis. 

The flask is clamped in a rack supporting four flasks to the 
stand.* Each stand is supplied with four burners. The top of 
the stand on which the bottoms of the flasks rest is an asbestos 
copper-rimmed board with a circular hole of 42 mm. diameter cut 
in it immediately over each burner. The bottom of the flask 
rests in this hole. Ranged alongside of this rack is a wooden 
one holding the four absorption tubes. As many such sets of 
four are in operation at one time as the chemist can manage.* 

When the solutions no longer evolve gas to any extent without 
the aid of heat, the flames are raised slightly so as to maintain 
a very slight boiling action. When heat no longer produces 
gas bubbles in the absorption tubes, the hydrogen is turned in 
and a rather rapid passage of this gas is continued for from three 
to five minutes. The cocks on all of the bulb funnels arc then 
opened. The hydrogen is shut off at each flask. 

The cadmium solution containing the precipitate of sulphide 
is poured on a rapid running No. 597, ii cm. S. & S. filter. The 
absorption tube is rinsed with water and the washings are 
poured on the filter. The latter is washed three or four times 
with water. The delivery tube, if much precipitate adheres 
to it, is cleansed by rubbing it with a little filter paper. This 
small piece of paper is then dropped in on the main portion of 
the cadmium sulphide to which it belongs. The delivery tube 

* See Fig. 2, page 104. 
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without further washing is put back into its respective absorption 
tube. 

Both tubes together with the filter paper containing the 
major part of the sulphide are taken to the titration table 
together with the other tests which have been similarly pre¬ 
pared. The filter paper with the adhering sulphide is placed 
in a 1000 c.c. beaker containing 500 c.c. of water. For con¬ 
venience the beaker should have an etched mark on it to indicate 
the half liter. 

The paper is beaten into fragments with a glass rod and 
the pulp is stirred all through the water. Two c.c. of starch 
solution are added. The absorption tube corresponding to 
this filter is filled one-quarter full of distilled water and then 
to within an inch of the top with i : i hydrochloric acid. Fur¬ 
ther, the delivery tube, which has been momentarily removed 
from the absorption tube previous to adding the water, is re¬ 
turned to the acid fluid, and is raised and lowered in it to dis¬ 
solve any small quantity of cadmium sulphide adhering to its 
interior or exterior walls. It is then laid aside and the fluid in 
the absorption tube is poured into the water containing the 
bulk of the yellow sulphide. This acid is not dumped in pro¬ 
miscuously but is allowed to run down the inner wall of the 
beaker rather slowly so as not to disturb the contents thereof. 
Before stirring the acid through the latter, iodine is dropped 
in from a Gay-Lussac burette held in the operator’s left hand. 
The drops are added in such a way that a circle of drops extends 
around the inner circumference of the beaker. With his other 
hand the operator now gives the solution in the beaker a slight 
stir with a glass rod. If this causes the l)liie to disappear, leaving 
a reddish tint, another circle of drops of iodine is added, and so 
on until tw^o or three drops of the standard iodine solution 
produce a purplish blue end point which does not fade to a red 
with more stirring. 

The number of c.c. of iodine used less the number of c.c. 
required to produce a faint blue in a blank test, multiplied by 
the percentage value in sulphur of the iodine standard, equals 
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the per cent of sulphur. The blank test is made on the same 
amounts of starch, filter paper and water as are used in an 
actual analysis. 

This sulphur value is obtained by running steels of known 
sulphur content in the manner described. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., also 
furnishes phosphorus, sulphur, silicon and manganese stand¬ 
ards for pig iron and steel that have been analyzed by chemists 
experienced in iron and steel analysis. These constitute a 
valuable aid to the analyst, enabling him at any time to check 
his own standards. The cost of these standards is low. Steps 
are being taken with a view to preparing also a series of various 
alloy steel standards standardized as to vanadium, titanium, 
chromium, tungsten and molybdenum content.* 

Each day a standard steel should be run with the other work, 
as new acids and chemicals are liable to cause the sulphur value 
of the iodine to change from that originally obtained when it 
was first standardized. 

This method is. accurate for all unhardened plain carbon 
steels, and for annealed pig iron and for muck bar. In chilled 
pig iron, unless first annealed, the results are usually about 
25 per cent lower than the actual sulphur, and yet, in spite of 
this fact, by reason of its rapidity, practically the method as 
given is very generally in use by buyer and seller of pig iron. 
The practice of annealing the drillings in covered crucibles, at a 
red heat, for 15 minutes, may probably come into vogue. 

However, if the buyer and seller understand the limitations 
of the method it would seem unnecessary to resort to this detail. 
The steel furnace superintendent could calculate his sulphur 
content one-fourth higher than the laboratory report. Or the 
buyer and the seller could agree that if their respective labora¬ 
tories find 0.060 per cent sulphur, for example, in pig iron, it 
shall be reported as 0.075 cent, thus saving valuable time in 

* As is generally known the U. S. Bureau of Standards now has plain vana¬ 
dium, chrome-vanadium, chrome-nickel, chrome tungsten and plain nickel stand¬ 
ards for distribution at a reasonable rate. 
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the laboratory and yet have records that are sufficiently close to 
the truth for all practical purposes. 

The evolution method is unreliable for steels high in copper 
and for many alloy steels that form carbides that are insoluble 
in I : I hydrochloric acid. The results are too low. (See 
analysis of these steels.*) 

The Starch Solution. 

Grind i gram of good wheat starch, free from rancid smell, 
to a powder. Stir it with 10 c.c. of water in a small beaker 
and put it carefully into 90 c.c, of boiling water. . Cool and use 
as needed. It is best to prepare this solution daily. 

Iodine Standard.! 

One gram of best resublimed iodine is dissolved in a very 
little water together with 10 grams of c.p. potassium iodide. 
This is diluted to 1000 c.c. with distilled water. It is stand¬ 
ardized against a steel of known sulphur content. 

Cadmium Chloride Solution. 

Twenty grams of anhydrous cadmium chloride are dissolved 
in 1400 c.c. of ammonia water of 0.9 specific gravity. This 
solution is diluted to 4 liters with distilled water for use. 

Lead Acetate Solution. 

For purification of the hydrogen ])cfore it enters the sulphur 
flasks, it is allowed to bul)ble through a 500 c.c. Bunsen wash 
bottle containing a solution of lead acetate made as follows: 

(1) Dissolve 100 grams of lead acetate in 400 c.c. of water. 

(2) Dissolve 400 grams of potassium hydroxide in 500 c.c. of 
water. Pour one solution into the other and mix thoroughly. 
Use 120 c.c. of this solution in each wash bottle. 

The hydrogen is generated in an ordinary Kypp apparatus. 

* Read pages 102 and 104. 

t One c.c. of this standard equals from about 0.0042 to 0.0045 per cent of 
sulphur when 3 grams of sample arc taken for analysis. 
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Gravimetric Sulphur in Pig Iron, Steel, Washed 
Metal and Muck Bar. 

Dissolve 5 grams of drillings of 0.04 per cent and higher 
sulphur content in 200 c.c. concentrated nitric acid, using an 
800 c.c. beaker. For percentages of sulphur under 0.04 per cent 
use 10 grams of drillings, dissolving the latter in 300 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated nitric acid. Add the nitric acid a few c.c. at a time, 
as the reaction is violent. When all acid is in the beaker, warm 
the contents of same until action is over. Then add 2 grams 
of sodium carbonate. Transfer the solution to a No. 6 dish 
and evaporate on the sand or graphite bath to dryness. Dis¬ 
solve in 100 c.c. of 1.20 hydrochloric acid, keeping the dish 
covered until spraying ceases. Remove the cover and evap¬ 
orate to dryness again. Dissolve once more with 50 c.c. con¬ 
centrated HCl and evaporate to a scum. Add 10 c.c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, or more if necessary, and heat 
with cover on until all iron is in solution. Add 100 c.c. of water. 
Filter; wash with dilute HCl (i : 20). Dilute the filtrate 
and washings to 400 c.c. Heat to boiling. Add 60 c.c. of a 
saturated solution of barium chloride, diluted with 200 c.c. of 
water. Filter the barium chloride before using it. Stir the 
solution thoroughly after adding the barium chloride. After 
twelve hours filter the precipitated barium sulphate on a double 
9 cm. ashless filter. Barium sulphate is quite soluble, even in 
very dilute hydrochloric acid. It should be washed free from 
iron with cold water and only an occasional washing with water 
containing one or two drops of i : i hydrochloric acid in 100 c.c. 
of distilled water. 

Wash about every fifth time with this acidulated water 
until no iron test is obtained with KCNS and then free from 
chloride test with water alone. Ignite in a weighed platinum 
crucible. Add one or two drops of i : 3 sulphuric acid and 
ignite again. Weigh as BaS04. Obtain a blank in the same 
way. Deduct the BaS04 found in the blank and multiply the 
remainder by 13.73 and divide the product by the weight taken 
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for analysis to obtain per cent of sulphur. If the barium sulphate 
does not burn white it can be fused with i gram of sodium 
carbonate. The melt is then dissolved in water; filtered from 
BaCOs; the filter washed with water and the filtrate and wash¬ 
ings acidulated with a slight excess of i : i hydrochloric acid. 
Heat to boiling and precipitate with 10 c.c. of a filtered, satu¬ 
rated solution of barium chloride diluted to 50 c.c. with water. 
Finish as before, washing this time with water only. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Part V. 


MANGANESE IN PIG IRON, TUNGSTEN STEEL, MUCK BAR, 
NICKEL STEEL, MOLYBDENUM STEEL, VANADIUM . 
STEEL, TITANIUM STEEL AND CHROME STEEL. 

For pig iron, muck iron, plain carbon or plain vanadium steel 

or nickel steel, titanium steel with 
absence of chromium and with sili¬ 
con not over i per cent, and tung¬ 
sten steel not over 3.5 per cent 
tungsten, accurate to 2 per cent of 
manganese. Dissolve o. 100 gram for 
manganese of not over i per cent 
manganese or 0.050 gram for higher 
percentages in 40 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid 
in a 10 by I inch test tube over a 
low Bunsen flame. (See Fig. 20.) 

Boil until red fumes are gone. 
Revolve the tubes from over the 
flame and add cautiously 3 grams 
of light brown colored peroxide of 
lead free from manganese. Do not 
use lead peroxide of the very dark 
brown, in some instances, almost 
black color, as this very dense vari¬ 
ety does not yield its oxygen read¬ 
ily, and results will not check and 
are frequently 25 per cent too low. 
Insist on getting light brown lead 
peroxide.* 

* iMg. 20 is after a design by Dr. E. S. Johnson. 
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Fig. 20. 

Manganese in steel. 
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After adding the lead to all of the tubes, raise the flames 
causing the contents to boil almost to the top of the test tubes, 
four minutes. Lower the flames, place the tubes quickly in 
cool water, and then, after a few seconds’ delay, directly into 
cold water. Permit the excess of lead peroxide to settle ten 
minutes, or longer if convenient, in a dark cupboard. 

Decant the contents of the tubes into 5 ounce beakers as 
needed, leaving all black sediment in the bottom of the test 
tube. Titrate the pink solution with standard sodium arsenite 
until all pink or brown shades are gone and a suggestion of 
yellow color appears. The writer has tried many methods for 
the quick determination of manganese, and can recommend it in 
preference to other methods for simplicity, speed and accuracy,. 
Chromium is about the only disturbing element likely to be met 
with in steels, and can be quickly removed by the following 
method, which is used also for all high-speed combinations and 
high per cent tungsten steels: 

Dissolve 0.300 gram or 0.150 gram in low and high man¬ 
ganese steels, respectively, and proceed exactly as given for the 
determination of manganese in chrome-vanadium steels. (See 
Analysis of Vanadium Steels, page 15.) 

For plain molybdenum steels without chromium, proceed 
as in plain steels. Presence of large quantities of copper and 
nickel do not interfere with this method. Of course, hydro¬ 
chloric acid should be absent, or any other substance that 
would reduce permanganic acid, such carbonaceous materials. 
Sunlight bleaches the pink color, causing low results. 

For Ihc* determination of manganese in cobalt steels, see page 32[. 


Standard Sodium Arsenite Solution.'*' 

Concentrated Stock Solution. 2.48 grams of c.p. arsenious 
acid and 12.5 grams of c.p. fused sodium carbonate dissolved 
in 1250 c.c. of distilled water. Dissolve the arsenious acid and 
the carbonate, at first, in a little hot water. 


Deshay suggested the sodium arsenite titration. 
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Working Strength. 200 c.c. of stock solution diluted with 
1600 c.c. of water. One c.c. of this solution will equal, usually, 
0.07 per cent of manganese when 0.100 gram of sample is taken. 
It should be checked against steels of known manganese content 
before it is used. 

The Author’s Modification of the Persulphate and 
Lead Peroxide Methods for Manganese in 
Excess of 2 Per Cent. 

The author has tested the following schemes for manganese 
up to 15 per cent: 

By lead peroxide: Dissolve 0.100 gram of the steel in 350 c.c. 
of 1.20 nitric acid in the style of flask shown on page 269 and of 
.500 c.c. capacity. Boil the solution on the Argand heater shown 
on page 258 for 20 minutes, keeping the flask covered with a i 
inch watch glass, and boiling gently. Add a little precipitated 
silica before starting to boil to prevent uneven boiling. Remove 
the flask from the fire and add 10 grams of the light brown lead 
peroxide. Put back on the heater and boil quietly for 5 minutes. 
Cool the flask in running water and permit the lead to settle for 
at least 3 hours. Decant the deep purple supernatent fluid into 
a 400 c.c. beaker, taking great care not to pour off any of the lead 
oxide lying in the bottom of the flask. Add to the decanted 
liquor a standard solution of ferrous ammonium sulphate until 
all pink and brown tints are gone from the test and the liquid has 
an almost water white appearance. Now titrate back with a 
standard solution of potassium permanganate until one or two 
drops of the latter render the test the faintest pink. Then add 
the sulphate standard again until this faint pink is changed to 
almost water white. Use 100 c.c. burettes and avoid a large 
excess of the sulphate. 

Calculations and Standards. 

The permanganate stafidard is made by dissolving 0.560 gram 
of KMn04 c.p. in water and diluting to i liter. 

The sulphate standard is made by dissolving 13.7 grams of c.p. 
ferrous ammonium sulphate in water and diluting to 2 liters. 
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I c.c. of this standard should equal from 0.000195 to 0.000198 
gram of metallic manganese. Standardize either with a similar 
steel which has been carefully determined either by the method 
given on pages 188, 193, or 201, or add 0.050 gram of c.p. KMn04 
to a low manganese steel containing, for example, 0.23 per cent 
of manganese, and put it through all of the operations. Such a 
mixture will contain 0.050 X 0.3476 or 0.01738 gram of Mn from 
the KMn04 and 0.00023 gram of Mn from the 0.100 gram of steel, 
making a total of 0.0176 gram of Mn. The mixture should 
require from 89.8 to 90.6 c.c. of the sulphate standard if the 
directions are carried out exactly as given. 

If the steel contains chromium it must be dissolved in i : 3 
sulphuric acid and the chromium removed with zinc oxide. 
Dissolve I gram in 50 c.c. of i : 3 H2SO4 in a 500 c.c. volumetric 
flask, boil with 40 c.c. 1.20 HNO3, dilute to 300 c.c., add a 
slight excess of the zinc oxide, dilute to the mark, mix well, filter 
through a dry filter, fill a 100 c.c. burette with the filtrate and 
measure 50 c.c. into the 500 c.c. flask, add 350 c.c. of 1.20 nitric 
acid and finish as above. Put the above standardizing mixture 
through the same operations, including enough potassium di¬ 
chromate to equal the chromium content of the test. 

The persulphate method: Dissolve 0.100 gram of the sample in 
a liter boiling flask in 250 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid and then add 
100 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid and boil gently 20 minutes. Remove 
from the heat and add 150 c.c. of silver nitrate solution (10 grams 
dissolved in a liter of water). Next add 200 c.c. of persulphate 
of ammonium (480 grams dissoh'ed in 2 liters). Place again on 
the stove and heat at about i)d^' C. until all frothing is over 
and until practically no more fine bubbles continue to form in 
the solution. Hiis will reciuire about 45 minutes heating at the 
above temt)erature. Gool in running water and titrate the 
purple solution with the same standards as given in the similar 
lead peroxide method. Titrate cold. Separate chromium if 
present as in the lead peroxide method. The sulphate stand¬ 
ard has the same value in metallic manganese as in the latter 
method. 
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Sample. 

Phosphate. 

Results by the different methods. 

Lead peroxide. 

Persulphate. 

No. 

Mn 



40 

14.84 

14.76 

14.85 



14.92 

14.77 

39 

9.04 

9.09 

9-03 



9.10 

9.II 


Note. Titration with arsenious acid is objectionable in such high per cents of 
Mn as it gives brown tints that obscure the end point. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Part VI. 

THE DETERMINATION OF MANGANESE IN 24 PER CENT 
NICKEL STEEL CONTAINING MANGANESE IN 
EXCESS OF TWO PER CENT. 

The ferricyanide method cannot be used on account of the 
interference of the nickel. Dissolve i.o and 0.9 gram for a 
check in 50 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid. Rinse the solution into 
a Kter volumetric flask; add 25 c.c. additional to insure a large 
excess of acid. Add a thick cream of manganese-free zinc oxide 
to the solution which has been diluted beforehand to 500 c.c. 
with water. Add the oxide rather slowly until the hydroxide 
of iron separates out, mixing the contents of the flask well with 
each addition of the oxide, by giving the flask a swirling motion. 
In order to be certain that the oxide is in excess, the separated 
precipitate should have a light brown to whitish brown appear¬ 
ance rather than a dark red. The contents of the flask are then 
diluted to the mark and all is then mixed by inverting the flask 
5 times. Permit the precipitate to settle and then decant the 
supernatant fluid through a dry 15 c.c. filter into a dry beaker. 
By means of a 100 c.c. burette that has been rinsed three times 
with some of the filtered solution, measure off a 500 c.c. and a 
250 c.c. portion of the filtered solution into 1000 c.c. boiling 
flasks, and titrate the aliquot parts in the manner described on 
page 49, using a permanganate standard of which 1 c.c. equals 
about 0.001 gram of manganese. When making these titra¬ 
tions with such a weak standard the operator may be uncertain 
as to the end point, as small particles of manganese hydrate 
that are held in suspension may give a pinkish effect to the 
supernatent fluid during the titration. It is therefore best to 
filter off a few drops of the pinkish appearing fluid through 
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washed asbestos that has been previously boiled with some 
rather concentrated permanganate solution and afterwards 
washed free of pink color. The asbestos so prepared will not 
bleach a few drops of even a very slightly pink test. 

Standardization. ^ 

Dissolve and put through all of the above operations the 
following known mixtures: (i) 0.9 gram of iron containing no 
manganese, or a small known amount, 1.5 gram of the double 
sulphate of nickel and ammonium, and 0.140 gram of the purest 
permanganese of potassium; (2) i.o gram of manganese-free 
iron, 1.60 gram of the nickel salt and 0.150 gram of the per¬ 
manganate. Mixture (i), assuming the full value of the per¬ 
manganate to be present, should contain 0.140 X 0.34759 or 
0.04866 gram of manganese. As 500 c.c. were measured, or 
one-half, then 0.02433 gram of metallic manganese was titrated; 
this required 25.8 c.c. of the standard to produce a permanent 
pink; therefore 0.02433 divided by 25.8 equals 0*00094, or i c.c. 
of the standard equals 0.00094 gram of metallic manganese. By 
the same process (2) gaye a value of i c.c. equals 0.00104 gram 
of manganese. The average of the two gives i c.c. equals 
0.00099 gram of manganese. 




CHAPTER XII. 

Part VII. 

DETERMINATION OF MANGANESE IN STEEL BY THE 
PERSULPHATE METHOD. 

The use of ammonium persulphate and silver nitrate for the 
determination of manganese in steel was first worked out in the 
United States by Walters. Ledebur in his Leitfaden fiir Eisen- 
hiitten Laboratorien refers to it as the method of Proctor Smith. 
The silver nitrate acts as an oxygen carrier by the intermediate 
formation of silver peroxide. The equations showing the action 
of the persulphate and the arsenious acid and the permanganic 
acid are given below: 

2 Mn(N03)2 + 5 (NH4)2S208 + 8 H2O = 2 HMn04 + (i) 

10 (NH4) HSO4 + 4HNO3. 

4 HMn04 + 10 As(OB[)3 + 8 HNO3 = 10 H3ASO4 + (2) 

4 Mn(N03)2 Hh 6 H2O. 

Ledebur proceeds as follows: “0.2 gram of iron is dissolved 
in a beaker, in 15 c.c. of sulphuric acid (i part of concentrated 
acid diluted with 2 parts of water) to which has been added 
3 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid. In the case of grey iron the graphite 
is filtered out and the filter is washed a number of times with 
water containing a drop or two of sulphuric acid. (The author 
suggests the dilute sulphuric wash as Ledebur docs not specify 
the kind of a wash to use.) As a conveyor of oxygen, 10 c.c. of 
silver nitrate solution (5 grams of the silver salt dissolved in a 
liter of water) are added to the sulphuric acid solution of the 
iron and thereupon 15 c.c. of ammonium persulphate made by 
dissolving 60 grams of the persulphate in a liter of water.’' 

The solution of the sample is then heated as long as gas bub¬ 
bles form in the same and until the last traces of persulphate are 
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decomposed. This can be usually accomplished by heating 
over a Bunsen burner for a minute. The careful adhering to 
these directions is important as it is easy to get too high results, 
if the persulphate is imperfectly decomposed, in that during the 
titration with arsenious acid a partial reoxidation of the reduced 
manganese salt or a slight reaction of the persulphate with the 
arsenious acid may occur. 

'' If during the oxidation of the manganese solution no red color 
forms then the solution is not sufl 5 .ciently dilute. One can then 
add 20 c.c. of water, a further quantity of the persulphate and 
heat again. The heating should not exceed 60° C. at any time 
during the treatment with silver nitrate and persulphate.’’ 

The writer would suggest that the above directions which he 
has translated from Ledebur would have to be deviated from to 
suit the case as regards the amount of sample taken, for instance 
it would not be advisable to take 0.2 gram of a steel containing 
2 or 3 per cent of manganese. In such high per cents from o.i 
to 0.05 gram would be quite enough to insure accuracy. 

Ledebur titrates the cold solution, after diluting it with 50 
c.c. of water, with a solution of arsenious anhydride made by 
dissolving 0.4 gram of the finely powdered oxide by warming it 
with 1.5 gram of anhydrous sodium carbonate dissolved in a 
little water. When the arsenious anhydride is dissolved it is 
diluted to one liter. 




CHAPTER XII. 


Part VIII. 

SILICON IN PIG IRON, STEEL AND MUCK BAR. 

Weigh 1.5 grams of pig iron into a No. 2 dish. Add 15 c.c. 
I : 3 sulphuric acid * plus 10 c.c. water. Weigh 5 grams of low 
silicon steel or 3 grams of high silicon steel, i.e., silicon content 
of o.i per cent and over, into a No. 5 dish. Add 45 c.c. i : 3 
sulphuric acid and 25 c.c. of water. Warm gently until all 
metal is in solution, adding more water if necessary, should 
sulphate of iron form before effervescence is over. When the 
iron is in solution evaporate the pig iron and higher carbon steels 
directly to thick fumes of sulphuric anhydride without removing 
the covers. 

Low carbon steels and chrome steels of i per cent chromium 
and over will bump and spurt from under the covers if attempt 
be made to evaporate them rapidly over the bare flame of the 
Argand burner. In such cases the covers are rinsed off into the 
dishes, and the contents of the latter are evaporated to thick 
fumes on a graphite or sand bath. (See page 415.) 

For effecting the solution of the iron and the evaporation of 
fumes with covers on, an apparatus consisting of a stand of 
twelve Argand burners covered with a copper-rimmed asbestos 
board of twelve holes is used. (See big. 16, page 258.) 

Having evaporated the samples to fumes, the dishes are cooled 
and filled conveniently full of distilled water. They are put 
on the heating stand; the contents heated and stirred until all 
of the sulphate of iron is in solution. Ashlcss paper pulp is 
mixed with the solutions, which are then liltered through ii 

* Use rubber stoppers in reagent l)ottles that are in constant use in routine 
silicon work, as during continued handling the glass stoppers are struck against 
the necks of the bottles and small chips of glass are knocked off into the acids 
causing high results. 
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cm. ashless filters; the silicious residues washed free from iron 
test with I : lo hydrochloric acid and then free of acid with 
water. Potassium sulphocyanate is used in testing for the pres¬ 
ence of iron. Wash acid and wash water are applied cold. 

The washed residues are ignited in a mufifle furnace until pure 
white.* The residues may retain a reddish tint due to iron, or 
may be colored grey from presence of chromium or copper oxides, 
or yellow owing to the presence of small quantities of tungsten 
or vanadium. In such event after having been weighed they 
should be evaporated to dryness with a few drops of sulphuric 
acid and lo c.c. of c.p. hydrofluoric acid. They are then ignited 
and weighed again, and the silicon content is calculated from 
the loss of weight, which multiplied by 47.02 and divided by 
the weight taken, yields the percentage of silicon. 

When chromium is present, to the extent of i per cent, the 
silica residue can be freed sufficiently from chromium to make 
a subsequent evaporation with hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids 
unnecessary by boiling the fumed sulphate residue for ten min¬ 
utes with a mixture of 75 c.c. of i : i hydrochloric acid and 75 
c.c. of water. Then filter and wash as before.f 

The ignited residues are cooled in a desiccator, weighed, mul¬ 
tiplied by 47.02 and divided by the weight taken. 

The silicious residues oljtaincd by this method, or any other 
of the variations that are in vogue, are liable to be contami¬ 
nated with titanium and aluminum, esj)ecia.ll}’, in j^ig iron. 
Hence all silica residues, for strictest accuracvc should ])e evapo¬ 
rated with an excess of hydrofluoric acid and two or three drops 
of sulphuric acid, then ignited and weighed again, multiplying 
the loss of weight by the usual factor, and dividing ])y the weight 
taken to obtain the percentage of silicon. 

* The writer uses an electrically heated niurde x'cniilated by a slow stream of 
com})ressed air. 

t For close work it is always advisable to use the hydrofluoric a< id when 
chromium is present. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Part IX. 

THE ANALYSIS OF CALCIUM ELECTRO-SILICON. 

0.9 or i.o gram of the floured sample is fused with 20 grams 
of anhydrous sodium carbonate ground with 2 grams of niter 
in a platinum crucible. The analysis is proceeded with as in 
crucible slag (page no), obtaining residues A and B which 
contain all of the silicic acid and perhaps a small portion of the 
calcium, iron, etc. This residue is weighed and hydrofluoric 
acid is added to it very slowly at first and finally enough of this 
acid to fill the crucible two-thirds full. Before the HFl, ten 
drops of cone, sulphuric acid are added. Then evaporation to 
fumes follows and the silicon is finished as in steels. Where 
such large amounts of silica are evaporated it is well to add more 
HFl and sulphuric acid and repeat the volatilization to make 
sure that all of the silica has been removed. The stain or 
residue remaining in the crucible after these evaporations is 
fused with a gram of sodium carbonate, dissolved out with 
HCl and added to the combined filtrates from A and B which 
will now contain all of the iron, aluminum manganese, calcium 
and magnesium. A double basic acetate separation of the iron 
as given on pages 188 and 189 is made. The acetate precipitate 
from the second precipitation is ignited, dissolved in HCl, pre¬ 
cipitated with ammonia, washed, ignited, and weighed as oxides 
of iron and aluminum. 'Fhesc oxides are then dissolved in HCl 
and the solution is divided into two equal parts. One-half is 
reduced with stannous chloride and finished for iron as in iron 
ore. The other half is converted into nitrate and finished for 
phosphorus as in steel. The iron is multiplied by two, calculated 
to ferric oxide and deducted from the total oxides. The phos¬ 
phorus is also multiplied by two, calculated to P2O6 and deducted 
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from the total oxides. The remaiader after these deductions is 
calculated to metallic aluminum. 

The filtrates from the two basic acetate precipitations contain 
all of the calcium which is precipitated with ammonium oxalate 
and finished in the usual way as in limestone. The manganese 
is obtained as in tungsten, page yr. 


Analysis. 



1 Per cent. 

1 

j Per cent. 


1 5^-48 

7.08 

Calcium. 

. ... 30 86 

X fcin . 

1 Carbon. 

_I "0.80 

Aluminum. 

2.41 

Manganese. 

. 0.06 


The carbon is gotten by ignition of 0.5 granr of the sample 
with 4 grams of red lead, or litharge, in the electric furnace. 









CHAPTER XIII. 


Part I. 

THE DETERMINATION OF URANIUM IN FERRO-URANIUM, 
CARNOTITE ORE AND MIXTURES OF IRON, VANADIUM, 
URANIUM AND ALUMINUM. 

The determination of uranium in ores and ferro-alloys is 
usually complicated by the presence of vanadium and aluminum. 
The writer has encountered so-called ferro-uranium containing 
as much as from 15 to 20 per cent of aluminum in several in¬ 
stances. Vanadium was always present from 2 or 3 per cent 
to as high as 28 per cent. 

The scheme of titrating the uranium and vanadium together 
by reducing both elements in sulphuric acid solution with 
aluminum was tried as recommended by some writers. In this 
method the total amount of the permanganate standard required 
to reoxidize both elements so as to produce a slight permanent 
pink color is noted. Then the vanadium, alone, is reduced, 
this time to V2O4 only, by adding an excess of sulphurous acid 
(SO2) and boiling off the excess of the latter. The vanadium 
is then oxidized back until a slight permanent pink is again 
obtained. The number of c.c. of the KMn04 required in this 
second titration is multiplied })y three and deducted from the 
amount of the permanganate used in the first titration. I'he 
remainder is multiplied by the uranium value of the perman¬ 
ganate, thus obtaining the uranium. In the writer’s hands the 
results were discordant whether the reduction was accomplished 
by aluminum or zinc. The more vanadium present the worse 
disagreements, and the less vanadium, the more nearly the true 
uranium was ol3tained. With uranium, alopc, the reduction 
with permanganate is entirely satisfactory. 

During these experiments the writer tried hydrogen sulphide 
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as a reducing medium and found that H2S reduces both vana¬ 
dium and iron but does not reduce the uranium. This afforded a 
way of determining the vanadium in the presence of the uranium 
but has no advantage over the method of the writer, to be 
described. The I-I2S reduction makes it possible to determine 
both iron and vanadium in the presence of uranium, in fact to 
determine all three elements. The uranium and iron together 
with the vanadium carried by them can be precipitated by a 
slight excess of ammonia; washed with ammonium nitrate 
water; ignited at a low red heat; moistened with cone, nitric 
acid; ignited again at a low red; cooled and weighed as Fe203, 
U3O8 and some V2O6 (all of the V2O5, if sufficient of the Fe and U 
be present). The weighed oxides arc dissolved in HCI; evap¬ 
orated with 40 c.c. of I : 3 H2SO4 to thick fumes; dissolved in 
150 c.c. of water and the vanadium and iron in the mixture 
determined as given on page 29, reducing with IIoS. The Fe 
and V so found are calculated to the proper oxides and deducted 
from the. weight of the total oxides above numtioned and the 
uranium oxide is thus obtained by differeiu'e. Similarly, U 
and Fe alone can be analyzed, getting the iron by tlu‘ IIoS re¬ 
duction and the uranium by difference. Also should aluminum 
be present, the total oxides, after being weiglied, can be di.ssolved, 
the solution be divided into two equal parts and one part anaJyzed 
as above for the Fe203 and VoOr*, and the otluu- part analyzed 
for aluminum oxide as given in the method about to bt* d(‘S('riI)ed. 
Deduct twice the AI2O3 + FcoOa + V-Or, found from tlu‘ weight 
of the total AI2O3 + UsOy +V2O5 + FcoCb, obtaining the UaOy 
by difference. 

The author devised, tested, and is now using tlu* following 
method for the determination of uranium in carnotittg f(Tro- 
uranium and steel: For carnolite ort‘s containing, as they 
usually do, from i to 4 per cent of (Lfb wtdgh a grams and 
3 grams for a check. For ferro-uranium do not take* over i 
gram, and a half gram for a chet'k. l)is>ol\’(‘ or (‘xtraci. the 
samples, first with 100 c.c. of cone, nitric acid for an hour. 
Evaporate to dryness in the casserole, using a Royal Berlin, 
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porcelain handled casserole, of 4I inches diameter. Take up in 
100 c.c. of cone. HCl, evaporate to 20 c.c., dilute with 50 c.c. of 
water and filter out the insoluble residue consisting mainly of 
silica. Wash with dilute HCl about fifty times. Dilute to 
300 C.C.; nearly neutralize with ammonia; and pass H2S in hot 
solution to remove any Mo, Pb, Sn, Cu, As, Bi or Sb that may be 
present. Filter; wash with H2S water, thoroughly, and evap¬ 
orate the filtrate and washings to 20 c.c.; add an excess of 
chlorate of potassium, about i gram to destroy the H2S, also 50 
c.c. of HCl, cone., and heat, covered, until all spraying is over 
and evaporate to 20 c.c. Transfer to a liter boiling flask; add 
sodium peroxide from a porcelain spoon to the 300 c.c. solution 
in the flask until a slight excess is obtained. (It should be said 
that the above mentioned insoluble residue is evaporated with 
an excess of HFl and 10 drops of cone. H2SO4 and the remaining, 
residue is fused with sodium carbonate; the fusion is dissolved 
out with HCl and added to the main solution in the liter flask, 
before commencing the addition of the sodium peroxide.) When 
an excess of peroxide has been added to the solution in the 
liter flask, then 10 grams of ammonium carbonate are added to 
the alkaline solution; next in order, 10 grams of sodium car- 
bonate are put in, and last of all, 10 grams excess of sodium 
peroxide are added. The solution is now just brought to in¬ 
cipient boiling, and immediately removed from the flame; 
cooled; paper pulp is added and the solution is filtered from the 
iron through 15 cm. double filters into 800 c.c. beakers. The 
iron on the filter is washed with a mixture consisting of 5 grams 
each of sodium and ammonium carbonates, dissolved in 500 c.c. 
of water. The filtrate and washings, which should have a 
volume of not less than 400 c.c., arc now neutralized with 1 : i 
HCl, added until the solution no longer immediately turns a 
narrow strij) of turmeric paper, to the faintest brown. If there 
be alumina present to the extent of even a half per cent, it will 
have clouded the solution long before the turmeric ceases to be 
affected by the solution. Let the latter stand for at least an 
hour and then the aluminum can be filtered out, and washed 
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with ammonium nitrate as given previously (5 grams of the 
salt to 500 c.c. of water). 

If the titration with acid is carefully done the filtrate and 
washings will not contain aluminum even though there be in the 
solution the equivalent of 0.100 gram of AL The filtrate and 
washings from the aluminum will contain all of the XJ and 
much of the V, if the iron present does not exceed more than 
the equivalent of 0.100 gram of iron. The iron can be dis¬ 
solved off the filter, peroxidized a second time as before and the 
alkaline filtrate and washings obtained, keeping them separate 
from the filtrate and washings obtained from the first peroxida¬ 
tion. These two filtrates and washings are then made entirely 
acid after the removal of the aluminum, and boiled for one hour, 
or until all CO2 is removed from the solution, which will be 
accomplished when there are no longer any more lines, or fine 
threads of bubbles coming up through the solution. Then the 
uranium together with considerable vanadium is precipitated out 
with a slight excess of ammonia. The solution is boiled gently 
for a half hour. If much vanadium is present, the precipitate will 
be more of a green than a yellow; but if much uranium and 
little vanadium be present, then the precipitate will take on a 
bright yellow color, especially after heating for a time. The pre¬ 
cipitate which consists mainly of uranium vanadate is filtered off 
and washed with the ammonium nitrate wash (5 grams to 500 c.c. 
of water). After a few washings, the precipitate is dissolved off 
the filter to get rid of any occluded salts, rej^recipitated, and 
washed as before. The precipitate is now ignited in a [ilatinum 
crucible, or a porcelain one if the platinum one is not available, 
and ignited at a low red heat, after the i)aper has been smoked 
off. The ash is moistened with a few drops of cone, nitric acid, 
and again heated to a low red heat; cooled; and weighed as U;}Os 
plus V2O5. The weighed oxides are dissolved * in cone. H‘2S04; 
transferred to small casseroles and evaporated low with 50 c.c. of 

* Do not use IICI at this point as chlorine would be f^cnerated and the plat¬ 
inum badly attacked. Use 10 c.c. cone. H2SO4 and heat for an hour, or until 
dissolved. 
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HCl. This solution is then evapora^ted to thick fumes, with 40 
c.c. of I : 3 H2SO4; cooled; diluted with water; filtered from the 
small amount of silica usually present which is washed with 
dilute sulphuric acid; ignited and weighed; and deducted from 
the UsOg plus V2O6. The filtrate and washings from this silica 
contain the vanadium that was precipitated with the uranium. 
Owing to the evaporation with the large excess of HCl, the 
vanadium is now reduced to V2O4. It can be titrated to a per¬ 
manent pink with the standard permanganate solution, and the 
vanadium so found is calculated to V2O5 and subtracted from 
the silica free weight of the above oxides, thus giving the ura¬ 
nium by difference. Also the filtrate and washings from the 
small amount of silica can be heated to boiling and perman¬ 
ganate solution added cautiously so as to maintain a pink solu¬ 
tion but not in such excess as to produce a heavy precipitate of 
manganese oxide as that would make a filtration necessary.* 
The boiling is continued for twenty minutes. If the solution 
still remains pink with perhaps a very slight precipitate of the 
manganese oxide, then it is certain that all organic matter that 
may have crept in during the analysis is rendered harmless as 
far as affecting the permanganate standard during the subsequent 
titration is concerned. The ferrous ammonium sulphate standard 
is now added to the hot solution until the pink color is just 
removed and any slight "cloud of precipitated manganese oxide 
is also dissolved, leaving the solution perfectly clear. The 
solutions of the tests arc now cooled, and an excess of the per¬ 
manganate standard is added to all of them. Then one of 
them is titrated drop by drop with the sulphate standard until 
three drops at room temperature give l)ut a faint ])inlc that re¬ 
mains praetiealiy unchanged for one minute. This is the start- 

* Of course there is no objection to boiling with an excess of the manganese 
oxide except the extra operation involved. Indeed the author has had cases 
where, owing to carbonaceous matter having gotten into the work, j^robably by 
extraction from filter papers, or mechanically, it was deemed a,dvisal)lc to boil 
with an excess of permanganate sufficient to produce a j)recipitate that remained 
even after a half hour of boiling. This brown oxide is filtered out through a porous 
thimble and the vanadium titrated exactly as described on page 35. 
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ing point of the titration with the ferrous ammonium sulphate 
standard. The volume should now be not over 200 c.c. Add 
2I c.c. of the ferricyanide indicator (5 grams of the salt dissolved 
in 130 c.c. of water) and then the ferrous ammonium sulphate 
standard with vigorous stirring until three drops change the 
dark green color that forms to a distinct blue, i.e., to the first 
real blue. The number of c.c. of the sulphate standard required 
to produce this blue, after the addition of the indicator, mul¬ 
tiplied by the vanadium value of the sulphate gives the vanadium 
that was carried out with the uranium. It is calculated to V2O5 
and the uranium is thus obtained by difference. The UsOg 
so found can be calculated to metallic U by the factor 0.8482. 
To standardize the permanganate and sulphate standards for 
vanadium, it is convenient to weigh 0.08 and 0.04 gram of 
vanadium pentoxide of known purity into small casseroles; 
dissolve in 60 c.c. of cone. HCl; evaporate low; fume with 40 
c.c. of I : 3 H2SO4 and carry through all of the operations lead¬ 
ing up to the titration with KMn04 and the final titration with 
the sulphate. This will give the blank to deduct from each 
method of titration of the vanadium. 

For checking methods and manipulations the writer used 
c.p. uranium nitrate and uranium acetate U02(N()3)2 + 6H2O 
and 1102(0211302)2 + 2 H2O, respectively. 

A mixture that approximates to the general run of carnotite 
ores of the Colorado mines is 0.100 gram of uranium nitrate, 
0.100 gram of the Sibley iron ore standard; 0.050 gram of 
aluminum, and 0.040 gram of V2O5. (The latter can be ob¬ 
tained of 99.5 per cent V20r,.) As a further check, the author 
often runs a mixture of double the a])ove amounts of uranium 
salt, the oxide of vanadium, and iron ore. These mixtures are 
put through all of the operations described. 

Calculations. 

For the benefit of those who wish to try the reduction with 
aluminum to check the purity of uranium nitrate, or who may 
wish to assay uranium obtained from a source that is free of 
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vanadium, the method in general is to convert to sulphates, and 
heat in cone flasks in the presence of an excess of from 20 to 30 
c.c. of cone. H2SO4 diluted to 100 c.c. with water. A coil of 
18 gauge aluminum wire of -jg inch diameter and about 7 inches 
long * is placed in the solution, and the latter is heated to nearly 
boiling for 2 hours with a stream of purified CO2 passing through 
a perforated watch glass into the cone flask to prevent the en¬ 
trance of air. The CO2 is generated by the action of HCl (1:1) 
on marble and passes through a wash bottle containing an inch 
of water and then through another bottle containing a similar 
depth of a saturated solution of sodium carbonate. After the 
two hours reduction, the solution is cooled with CO2 passing, 
and when cold the aluminum coil is removed and the solution 
is titrated with N/40 KMn04 to a slight permanent pink. A 
blank is also run at the same time and deducted. A solution 
of N/40 should equal 0.00298 gram U per c.c. The equation is 
2 KMn04 + 5 U02(S03)2 + 2 H2O = 2 KHSO4 + 2 MnS04 + 

5 U03(S03) + H2SO4. 

The permanganate is standardized with sodium oxalate 
(see page 42). 

By the above equation we see that 2 gram molecules of KMn04 
equal 5 gram atoms of U. On page 388 it was explained that 
^ of the gram molecule of permanganate constitutes its normal 
solution when dissolved in a liter volume. Hence, 2KMn04 = 5U, 

or KMn04 = so that of the gram molecular weight or nor¬ 
mal KMn04 would equal | the gram molecular weight of uranium 
or 119.25 gram of U. Therefore i c.c. of the N/40 KMn04 is 

I IQ 2 ^ 

equal to—or 0.00298 gram of U. Having found by titra- 

40,000 

tion the value of the permanganate standard per c.c. in sodium 
oxalate as given on page 42, the following give the values of the 
N/40 permanganate in U, V and Fe. 


See photo No. 21. 
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The value of N/40 KMn04 per c.c. in gram of sodium oxalate 
multiplied by equals its value in gram of U per c.c. 

by - -- — equals its value in gram of V per c.c. 

134 
111 7 

by —^equals its value in gram of Fe per c.c. 

134 

The percentage of uranium in uranium nitrate is 47.45. 

The percentage of uranium in uranium acetate is 56.17. 

The percentage of uranium in uranoso-uranic oxide (UsOs) is 
84.825. 

The percentage of vanadium in vanadium pentoxide is 56.04. 

From a standardization as above, the author, for example, 
found that i c.c. of N/40 KMn04 equals 0.00167 gram of sodium 
oxalate. 

I c.c. of N/40 KMn04 equals 0.00297 gram of uranium. 

I c.c. of N/40 KMn04 equals 0.001276 gram of vanadium. 

The following are the calculations for an actual analysis of a 
mixture: 0.100 gram of uranium nitrate crystals, 0.100 gram of 
the Sibley iron ore standard, 0.05 gram of metallic aluminum, 
and 0.040 gram of V2O5 of 99.5 per cent purity were put through 
all of the operations in the method as described and the following 
analytical data were obtained: 

(1) 58.8 c.c. of sulphate were required to remove all pink 
and brown lints from 60 c.c. of the KMn04 standard (N/40) 
placed in a beaker with 40 c.c. of i : sulphuric acid and 200 c.c. 
of distilled water. As i c.c. of the N/k|o IvMnO.i was found 
ecpial to 0.001276 gram of V then i c.c. of the ferrous ammonium 
sulphate standard is ecpial to 0.001276 X 60 divided by 58.8 or 
0.0013 gram of V. 

(2) I'he U'jOs + VoOf, obtained, in the course of the analysis, 
from the above mixture weighed 0.076 gram after deducting 
0.0014 gram of silica found in it on dissolving in HCl. 

(3) Beginning at the point where the UjjOs plus V^Or, were 
dissolved in HCl; evaporated with 40 c.c. of x: 3 H2SO.1 to thick 
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fumes, etc., 0.020 and 0.040 gram of the V2O5, alone, were put 
through all of the subsequent operations and the vanadium 
therein was titrated with the sulphate standard as already 
described. The 0.020 gram required 10. i c.c. of the sulphate to 
produce the blue end point, and the 0.040 consumed 18.8 c.c. 
(Blank and all). The 0.020 gram of V2O5 contains 0.020X0.995 
X 0.5604 equals 0.01116 gram V. Now we saw by (i) that the 
sulphate standard has a value of i c.c. equals 0.0013 gram of 
V, hence the sulphate required to unite with the vanadium 
present will equal 0.001115 divided by 0.0013 or 8.6 c.c. This 
gives 10.1 c.c. minus 8.6 c.c. or a blank of 1.5 c.c. to be deducted 
from all tests. 

(4) The V2O5 in (2) was determined in like manner and found 
to require 9.5 c.c. of the sulphate. We have just seen that the 
calculated blank is 1.5 c.c., therefore the actual V in (2) required 
9.5 minus 1.5, or 8 c.c. Then the V2O5 in (2) is equal to 0.0013 X 
8 divided by 0.5604 or 0.0185 gram. Hence the UsOg in (2) equals 
0.076 minus 0.0185 or 0.0575 which is equivalent to 0.0487 
gram of uranium. The uranium contained in the uranium 
nitrate taken equals 0.100 X 0.4745 or 0.04745 gram of uranium. 
This gives an excess of 0.0012 gram of U found, which was in 
all probability due to the presence of a little A 1 that was not 
removed by the neutralization with the i : i HCI. The author 
would recommend that the operator exercise great care in the 
neutralization. The acid should be added until, as already 
stated, a narrow strip of turmeric paper dipped into solution docs 
not show any more change than a similar strip dipped in water. 
It is also advisable, for close work, to allow the neutralized 
solution to stand for twelve hours before filtering out the alu¬ 
minum hydroxide. 

It must be remembered that when a very large quantity of iron, 
for instance 0.400 gram of iron, is to be separated from much ura¬ 
nium, say about 0.200 gram of U and 0.100 gram of Al, then at 
least three peroxidations will be required, made as described under 
carnotite, to remove all of the U and Al away from the iron. 
Then when the Al is separated from the U by the acid precipi- 
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tation, the A 1 is almost certain to carry out with it 2 or 3 mgs. 
of UsOg. This latter can be removed by redissolving the A 1 in 
the hot I : i HCl; the solution of the A 1 is treated with an excess 
of sodium peroxide, i.e., the peroxide is added to it in a liter boil¬ 
ing flask to strong alkaline reaction; then add 5 grams each of 
sodium carbonate, and ammonium carbonate, and 5 grams sodium 
peroxide. Bring just to the boil; cool and precipitate, as already 
described, to the turmeric neutral point with i : i HCl; let stand 
for 12 hours and filter out the A 1 which will now be free of U. 
The filtrate from the A 1 is made acid; boiled until free of CO2; 
and the small amount of U is precipitated with ammonia in slight 
excess, boiling gently for 30 minutes. The TJ is filtered out; and 
added to the main portion of the U before it is precipitated with 
ammonia the first time. 

Most ferro-uranium and ferro-uranium-vanadium-aluminum 
alloys will dissolve in a mixture of HCl and HNO3 but the author 
analyzed one such alloy that contained 15 per cent of silicon 
that could be decomposed only by fusing it twice with sodium 
peroxide. The following results attest the accuracy of the 
method: 


Uranium 

added. 

Uranium 

found. 

Uranium 

added. 

Uranium 

found. 

gram 

gram 

gram 

gram 

0.047 

0.048 

0.071 

0.0729 

0.047 

0.047 

0.047 

0.0468 

O.OQ4 

0.OQ48 

0. og4 

0.0950 


Uranium in Steel in the Tresenc’e or Ailsenc'e of Tung¬ 
sten, Chromium, Aluminum, Cobalt, Nk’Kel and Va¬ 
nadium. 

Qualilalivc. Dissolve 1 gram of the steel by heating it with 
40 c.c. of 1 : 3 sulphuric acid. When action is over add 15 c.c. 
of 1.20 nitric acid and heat further until red fumes are gone and 
the tungstic acid, if present, becomes bright yellow; dilute 
with 100 c.c. of water; warm for a half hour; filter out the 
tungsten and wash it with a dilute sulphuric acid water. 
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Dilute the filtrate and washings from the tungsten to 200 c.c. 
with water in a 1000 c.c. boiHng flask and peroxidize exactly as 
described in the gravimetric method for carnotite. Filter out 
the iron, nickel, cobalt and copper and wash the filter a few 
times with the carbonate water. The filtrate and washings are 
then rendered just neutral to turmeric paper with i : 3 sul¬ 
phuric acid. Allow the neutral solution to stand for several 
hours before filtering out any silicic acid or aluminum hydroxide 
that may form at this point. Filter, wash with ammonium 
nitrate wash; make the filtrate and washings acid with H2SO4; 
boil the filtrate and washings gently until no more finely divided 
bubbles of CO2 form. Then make the solution slightly ammo- 
niacal and heat for 15 minutes. Then remove from the flame 
‘When, if even 0.25 to 0.50 per cent uranium be present, it will 
give a considerable yellow precipitate of uranium hydroxide 
which will contain vanadium if the latter be present. If much 
chromium is present collect this precipitate on a filter to note 
its color, which should be yellow. Any aluminum hydroxide or 
silicic acid coming from the reagents and appearing at this stage 
when filtered off and washed with ammonium nitrate will not 
show yellow but will be white on the filter. The operator 
should add enough uranium nitrate crystals to i gram of a 
chromium-tungsten steel to equal 0.50 per c'cnt of U and put 
it through all of the operations along with the steel that is to be 
tested and also i gram of the known steel without any uranium 
added and he can then compare the results obtained and l)e 
able to form a very sure conclusion as to the presemee or ab¬ 
sence of U in the unknown steel. 

Quantitative. The gravimetric method is carried out ccxadly 
as the qualitative method except that the se])arations with the 
two carbonates and the peroxide are continued until thera^ is no 
further formation of a yellow precipitate on redissolving the iron 
precipitate and making a further separation of the uranium as 
before. Then finish the determination as given for carnotite 
on page 294, beginning at the point where the uranium vanadate 
is filtered off and washed with the ammonium nitrate solution. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Part II. 

THE DETERMINATION OF VANADIUM IN SANDSTONES CON¬ 
TAINING CARNOTITE, ROSCOELITE, AND CALCIUM 
VANADATE, ETC. 

(A) If the sandstone contains about 3 per cent V then take 
3 grams of the finely powdered ore, and 4 grams for a check 
analysis. Treat the ore in a Royal Berlin, porcelain-handled 
casserole, and extract it with 100 c.c. of cone. HNO3 for a half 
hour, just below boiling, with frequent stirring. Then remove 
the cover and evaporate to dryness. In the same manner extract 
this residue with 50 c.c. of cone. HCl, heating with the cover on 
until all red fumes are gone. Now remove the cover, and evapo¬ 
rate low. Add 50 c.c. of I : I sulphuric acid and evaporate to 
heavy white fumes to remove the HCl. Cool. Add 50 c.c. of 
water, stir, heat, cool, filter off the insoluble residue and wash it 
with dilute sulphuric acid water. Dilute the filtrate and wash¬ 
ings to 200 C.C., boil with permanganate and finish the deter¬ 
mination as given on page 35. 

(B) If the chemist wishes to reassure himself that even the 
last traces of vanadium have been extracted from the ore, he can 
burn off the insoluble residue o])Uune(l a])ove in an iron crucible 
and fuse with 10 grams of peroxide of sodium. The fusion is 
kept hot enough to keep the peroxide just molten for two min¬ 
utes. The fusion is then dissolved out in the manner descril)ed 
on page 140 under Chromium in Chrome Ore. The sulphuric 
acid solution is illtered from any iron scales and the liltrate 
and washings are then analyzed for vanadium as above, and any 
vanadium found is added to that gotten in the main solution. 

It is well for the operator to put a known amount of vanadium 
through all of the operations described in (A) to get the vana- 
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dium value of the standards for this method. Ferro-vanadium 
of known vanadium content is decidedly the best for the manip¬ 
ulation under (A). For (B) vanadic acid (VoOs) of known 
purity is much the best source of V. 

Almost any ore of vanadium can be accurately assayed for 
vanadium by the combination of (A) and (B). The sulphide 
ore of vanadium (Patronite) should first have the sulphur roasted 
out of it at a low heat, when it can be analyzed according to 
(A) and (B) or the ash can be fused according to (B) alone. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Part I. 

QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE TESTS FOR COBALT AND 
NICKEL IN STEEL. 

Dissolve 0.500 gram of drillings in a mixture of 30 c.c. 1.20 
HCl and 30 c.c. of cone, nitric acid. Heat until the insoluble 
residue is bright yellow if tungsten is present. Filter on a 
double II cm. filter; wash free of iron with i : 10 HCl. Make 
one basic acetate separation as in the-gravimetric method; filter^ 
wash a few times with acetate wash. Evaporate the filtrate 
washings, if necessary, to 200 c.c. Now warm the solution with 
a drop or two of ammonia to see if any small amount of iron 
separates out. Filter again, as iron interferes with cobalt test, 
and wash a few times with ammonia wash; add an excess of 
dimethylglyoxime to the ammoniacal filtrate. If only a l^rown 
coloration results that does not turn to a scarlet precipitate, then 
cobalt is present. If a scarlet precipitate forms at once or in 
a few minutes then nickel is present (see Brunck’s method for 
nickel). 

If on filtering off this scarlet precipitate, after one hour’s 
wait the filtrate is brown in color, then cobalt is also present. 
0.25 per cent of cobalt in 0.500 grain of steel gives a very distinct 
brown color. The writer would suggest this for a color method 
for small amounts of cobalt. If only a slight brown coloration 
forms on adding the ‘‘dimcdhyl ” then several liours should 
elapse lielore making a decision, as a small amount of nickel, at 
first, gives only a brown coloration which eventually changes to 
a small scarlet precipitate. 

If a per cent or two of cobalt is present then the acetate filtrates 
will show a i)ink coloration which is in itself a sure proof of the 
presence of cobalt; i.c., l)eforc any “dimethyl ” is added. This 
pink color looks e.xactly like a weak solution of KMn04. 
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Qualitative Test for Cobalt in Steel in the Pres¬ 
ence OF Nickel, Iron, Chrome, etc. 

Dissolve I gram in nitric acid or in the before mentioned 
mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acid; boil down to 20 c.c.; 
add an excess of ammonia. Redissolve in glacial acetic acid; 
add a large excess of potassium nitrite and in a little time a yel¬ 
low precipitate of potassium cobaltic-cyanide will separate out, 
and look very much like the yellow precipitate obtained with 
molybdate solution, in phosphorus analysis. 

To prevent frothing add some alcohol immediately after 
putting in the potassium nitrite. 

Gravimetric Method for Cobalt. 

In steels either in presence or absence of tungsten, molybdenum, 
vanadium and chromium. 

Weigh I gram and 500 mgs. of sample and transfer to No. 5 
Royal Berlin porcelain dishes. Dissolve each in a mixture of 
30 c.c. cone. HCl and 30 c.c. cone. HNO,!. When frothing is 
over, place over moderate flames on graphite l)atlis and heat 
for about one hour, or until residue in disli is of a clean bright 
yellow color. Rinse off cover gla.sses and sides of dishes with 
water, then add 100 c.c. cone. HNO:, and take to dryness, lower¬ 
ing flames to avoid loss from spurting when contents of dishes 
are nearly dry. (This is conveniently accomi)lished over night.) 

Bake over a bare flame until nitric fumes are (iriven off. When 
sufficiently cool to prevent cracking the dishes, add yo c.c. cone. 
HCl, and with cover glass on. digest for 30 minutes, or until all 
soluble constituents arc in solution; i)oil to volumes of about 25 
C.C.; dilute with water to about 100 c.c.; and evaporate to about 
75 c.c. 

Rinse off cover glasses into dishes, add pulp, filter on double 
II cm. S. & S. filters into 600 c.c. beakers. Wa.sb precipitate, 
until free of iron, with a 1 : 10 IlCl wash. Set aside filtrate 
which contains the bulk of the cobalt. 
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Treatment of the Precipitate. 

Burn off in clean platinum crucibles to yellow powder, using 
nickel wire to break up hard particles. Weigh when cool, add 2 
or 3 drops H2SO4 and 10 c.c. hydrofluoric acid and drive off the 
SiF4 in a moderately warm muffle. When dry remove any outside 
dirt from crucible with damp cheese-cloth, drive off SO3 fumes 
with aid of a Bunsen or Chaddock burner flame, heating finally 
to redness; cool, weigh. Loss in weight represents Si02, which, 
multiplied by 0.4702, gives silicon. Calculate to percentage. 

To contents of each crucible add 8 grams Na2C03. Fuse with 
lids on for 15 or 20 minutes. Let cool slightly and extract the 
melts with hot water in platinum dishes. When salts are in 
solution, which should not require more than 10 minutes heating, 
remove the crucibles and rinse them thoroughly with water into 
dishes so that they contain no carbonate. Filter on double No. 
9 cm. S. & S. filters. Discard this filtrate. Wash precipitate 
with water until free of alkali to phenolphthaleine. Burn off in 
same crucibles in which fusions were made. Weigh when cool. 

Difference in weight between the final silicon free weight and 
this one represents WO3, which, when multiplied by 0.7931, gives 
tungsten. To the final residue in the crucible is added 10 c.c. 
cone. HCl and the crucible is heated gently until contents are 
dissolved. 

Transfer dissolved content of each crucible to its respective 
]x‘aker which contains the main co])alt filtrate. Total cobalt 
is now in 600 c.c. beakers. 

Nearly neutralize with ammonia. Dilute to alxiut 400 c.c. 
with water. Ileal lo 80"^ C\ and pass through for 20 min¬ 
utes or until [)reci[)itate separates out distinctly. Remove and 
let settle for a,t least }> hour. Filter on double i i ('in. filters into 
600 c.c. beakers, washing [)reci[)itate with HoS wash (2 drops 
I : 1 HCl, 500 c.c. water, sat. with ITS). 

Precipitate contains MoSa and other metals that arc precipi¬ 
tated in acid solution. Ignite the sul[)hides at a low red heat 
in porcelain; extract with ammonia and filter; wash with ill- 
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tered ammonia water and again weigh. Loss in weight is M0O3, 
of which 66f per cent is molybdenum. 

Filtrate from Sulphides. Concentrate to about 50 c.c., add 
50 C.C. cone. HCl, then i gram KCIO3 and concentrate to 30 c.c., 
keeping covered until all fumes of chloric acid are gone to pre¬ 
vent loss by spraying. Dilute to 150 c.c., add 50 c.c. cone. 
HCl, and evaporate to 50 c.c. volume, to remove, entirely, the 
free chlorine. Finally, dilute to 300 c.c. with water, add am¬ 
monia until a faint cloud forms that will not stir out. Then 
add 20 c.c. and 10 c.c. of ammonium acetate to the i gram 
and 500 mg. weights respectively. (2 c.c. = i gram ammonium 
acetate.*) 

Put on Argand burner stove and allow them to boil for about 
2 minutes. Remove from fire; allow acetates to settle; filter 
through double 15 cm. filters into 600 c.c. beakers that have 
been previously boiled out with dilute HCl. Wash jirecipitate 
15 or 20 times with acetate wash. Set aside filtrates. Dissolve 
precipitate in 50 c.c. tICl (i : i) by heating and pouring back 
and forth several times, then washing filter free of iron with 
I : 10 HCl wash. Make a second basic acetate separation, 
using 15 c.c. and 8 c.c. of ammonium acetate respectively for 
the I gram and 500 mg. weights. Filter into 600 c.c. beakers 
and wash as before. 


The Combined Aceta'pe hhi/rRATES. 

If these filtrates contain much cobalt tlu‘\' will be pink. Heat 
to boiling; make faintly ammoniacal; add 5 c.c. of i ; i ammonia 
in excess and last of all 50 c.c. sat. solution of microi'osmic salt. 
Stir vigorously, otherwise bum])ing may ])rt‘ak l)eaki‘rs. A l)lue 
precipitate forms which continuous stirring changts to a ( rv.s- 
talline grape colored precipitate that settles rapidlx', leax'ing a 
water-white supernatant liquid. Filter on ii cm. l'ilt(‘rs into 
clean liter beakers, washing precijiitates with water containing 
4 c.c. ammonium acetate, until free of chlorides, ti*sting a. few 
drops of the acidulated washings with .silver nitratt* solution. 

* Use an ammonium acetate solution that has hmi maile neutral, or very 
lamtiy alkaline with ammonia. 
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Burn off precipitates in weighed platinum crucibles over low 
flame at first, then increase to bright red heat; break up lumps 
with a nichrome or platinum rod. Cool, and weigh as cobalt, 
nickel and manganese pyrophosphates and a little Si02 (C). 
Determine manganese in a separate portion by sodium arsenite 
titration, calculate to Mn2P207 and deduct. Dissolve contents 
of crucibles with (i : i) HCl; filter; wash with i ; 10 HCl, then 
with water; burn and weigh small amount of silica and deduct 
from (C). The remainder is C02P2O7, of which 40.39 per cent 
is Co. 

The filtrates and washings from the phosphates of Co, Ni 
and Mn usually contain a little Co and most of the Ni, etc., 
which are removed by saturation with H2S in hot solution as 
follows: Heat the latter to 70 or 80° C., pass H2S through for 
about 30 minutes. Black CoS and NiS are precipitated. Filter 
on double ii cm. filters and wash about 50 times or until free 
of salts with water containing 2 grams ammonium acetate and 
saturated with H2S. Burn off and weigh as CoO, of which 78.66 
per cent is Co. Add this cobalt to that found from phosphate 
precipitation to get total cobalt. Deduct the Ni found on a 
separate portion. 

The gravimetric method for cobalt powders and ferro-cobalt 
is the same as in Co steels except that but 0.5 gram is taken 
for the Co determination. 

Volumetric Method tor Cobalt in Steel. (Pre¬ 
liminary R!-:marks.) 

Cobalt cannot ])c titrated ([uantitativcly with KCN, exactly, 
as nickel owing to interfering reactions that take place. If the 
attempt is inadc^ to titrate cobalt alone with cyanide and silver 
a black precii)itate forms that obscures the end point. This 
is due to the formation of silver cobaltic-oxide. 

The writer, after several months of experimenting, found that 
by the use of tartaric acid and by always having not less than 
I gram of iron in solution per o.i gram of Co and by strict ad¬ 
herence to the following details, titrations, even up to 100 mgs. 
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of cobalt, can be made with the most satisfying accuracy; Dis¬ 
solve 0.8 gram and i.o gram of the steel in 40 c.c. of i : 3 sul¬ 
phuric acid; add 15 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid and digest the steel, 
if tungsten be present, until the latter is bright yellow; cool; add 
12 grams of tartaric acid; dilute to 100 c.c.; add 90 c.c. of i : i 
ammonia; drop in a piece of litmus paper and then drop in i : 3 
sulphuric acid from a burette with great care, until the litmus 
paper just turns from a blue to a red; then add exactly 4 c.c. of 
I : I ammonia in excess and no more, before titration with KCN. 

The writer uses Kahibaum’s c. p. cobalt powder for standard¬ 
izations. Its purity can be checked by the phosphate method as 
given for steels. Nickel in cobalt steels and metals is determined 
by Brunck’s method. 

It is extremely important to have the excess of ammonia in all 
tests and standardizations mixtures as nearly alike as possible. 
Varying amounts of free ammonia cause discordant results, ap¬ 
parently to a much greater degree than in the similar titration 
for nickel. 

Volumetric Determination of Cobalt in Steels Con¬ 
taining Cobalt with or without 'ruNOSTicN, 
Chromium, Vanadium and Molybdenum. 

Nickel and copper interfere and must lie removed licfore any 
attempt is made to titrate the Co, or determined on separate 
portions and deducted. 

Weigh I gram and 800 mgs. of sample, 50 mgs. and 40 mgs. of 
c.p. cobalt along with i gram and 800 mgs. of colialt, nickel and 
copper-free steel for standards, and i gram of tlie same non- 
cobalt steel, alone, for a Iilank test, into 600 c.c. beakers with 
cover glasses. Add 40 c.c. H..SO.1 (i : 3) to each, and when 
most of action is over, place tests on Argand burner stove* over 
low flames and heat until all .soluble material is dissolved; 
about I hour is required. With beakers kept covered, intro¬ 
duce 15 c.c. HNO3 (1.20) through the !i[)s of the beakers; 
continue heating until all red fumes are driven off (15 min- 

* Sec page 258. 
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utes required). Remove tests from stove, rinse cover glasses 
and sides of beakers with cold water, bringing volume of each to 
about 100 c.c. Add 12 grams of powdered tartaric acid to each 
and stir until dissolved. Add an excess of ammonia or about 90 
c.c. of I : I ammonia; cool and proceed with the neutralization as 
described under “Preliminary Remarks.^’ Place beakers in pans 
containing cold water so as to bring the tests down to room 
temperature. 

SOLUTIONS 

Cyanide.... 9 grams KCN 2000 c.c. H2O 

2 grams KOH i c.c. = about 0.00067 ” 0.00069 gram of cobalt. 
Silver Nitrate.... 1.50 gram AgNOs 
250 c.c. H2O 

Potassium Iodide .... 50 grams KI 
250 c.c. H2O 

Add exactly 4 c.c. ammonia (i : i) to each neutral test solu¬ 
tion before beginning to titrate. It is very important that the 
excess of ammonia be the same for standards and tests. (See 
preliminary remarks.) 

Add 2 c.c. KI solution, then exactly 2 c.c. AgNOs solution, 
which produce quite a turbidity. Stir and add KCN solution 
rapidly at first and slowly toward the end until the cloud just 
disappears. Record time at that moment and let stand 6 
minutes. Record readings of “Silver and “Cyanide ” burettes. 

At the end of 6 minutes clear up the newly formed cloud, 
slowly, with cyanide and add the amount thus used to that 
already consumed. Titration is now finished. Disregard any 
subsequent clouds that arc almost certain to form. Titration of 
I gram of a non-cobalt steel, to get the relation between cyanide 
and silver, is the next step and is as follows: After dropping 
in the 2 c.c. of KI (from small pipette or graduate) and 2 c.c. 
AgNOa from burette, clear up carefully and slowly with KCN 
solution ^and record readings. Since all steel contains at least a 
trace of copper or nickel, this titration is made in order to elimi¬ 
nate any interference from this cause. This having been done 
add 10 c.c. KCN solution, then carefully bring on a faint cloud 
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with AgNOs solution, just clearing with a drop or two of KCN 
to be sure of no appreciable excess. This titration gives the 
relative comparison of cyanide and silver solutions, showing that 
1.1 c.c. of KCN equal i.o c.c. of AgNOs. 

The calculations are the same as in the similar method for 
nickel, page 311. Deduct any nickel found on a separate portion 
by Brunck’s method or the modified form of it. It is quite 
unlikely that appreciable amounts of nickel will be found in 
cobalt steels. The same can be said of copper, although the 
latter can be removed beforehand by H2S. 

Standardizations and Calculations. 

Determine the blank first. Add 2 c.c. KI solution then 2 c.c. 
AgNOs solution. Add KCN solution drop by drop until white 
cloud of Agl disappears. Take burette readings for silver and 
cyanide solutions; then add a known amount of cyanide, about 
10 c.c., and titrate to a faint cloud with silver nitrate. Calculate 

silver nitrate in terms of cyanide, e.g., 

# 

II.I c.c. KCN = lo.i c.c. AgNOs. 

I c.c. AgNOs = 1.1 c.c. KCN. 

Standard mixtures: 

(1) 30 mgs. Kahibaum’s cobalt and 800 mgs. high speed steel. 

(2) 50 mgs. Kahibaum’s cobalt and i gm. higli speed steel. 

(3) 80 mgs. Kahibaum’s cobalt and i gm. high .si)eed steel. 

(4) Blank, no cobalt added and i gm. high .speed steel. 

Put the above mixtures through all of the foregoing operations 
until the point of titration; then add 2 c.c. KI solution, also ex¬ 
actly 2 c.c. AgNOs; then with constant stirring drop in KCN 
solution until the cloud disajipears. Record first and last read¬ 
ings of burettes. Note the time. Wait exactly six minutes, 
then read the KCN burette and clear up the second cloud 
cautiously. Take reading and add it to former KCN reading. 
Deduct (2.0 X i.i) c.c. from the total KCN reading; the re¬ 
mainder represents KCN consumed by the cobalt. 
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EXAMPLE. 


0.050 gm. metallic cobalt used, which contains 97.21 per cent Co. 


KCN to clear first cloud. 

KCN to clear second cloud. 

AgNOa 

0.0 

71.2 

14.0 

69 -9 

73-9 

16.0 

69.9 

2.7 

2.0 

2.7 


XI.I 

72.6 


2.2 

— 2.2 




70.4 = 0.05 gm. X 0.972 gm. Co = 0.0486 gm. Co., or i c.c. KCN 
= 0.0006904 gm. cobalt. 

Titrate sample in exactly the same way as the standard mixtures. Since 
800 mg- weights have a general tendency to go lower than i gm. weights for reason 
stated in the introduction, use the higher factor on those weights, viz.: 

30 mg. Std. + 800 mg. steel. 

I c.c. KCN = 0.000704 gm. cobalt. 

50 mg, Std. + I gm. steel. 

I c.c. KCN = 0.0006904 gm. cobalt. 


800 mg. sample required 49.4 c.c. KCN. Therefore the steel contained 
49.4 X 0.000704 mg. Co or 0.03477 mg. Co. FIcnee per cent cobalt in sam])le 
equals 0.03477 0.8 X 100, or 4.35 per cent cobalt. 

I gm. sample required 63.0 c.c. KCN. Therefore the steel contained 63.0 X 
0.0006904 gm. Co, or 0.04349 gm. Co, or 4.35 per cent cobalt. 

Nickel in Cobalt Steels. 

Weigh I gm. and o.g gm. of saiTi])Ic into 400 c.c. beakers. Dis¬ 
solve in 25 c.c. HoSO (i : 3) over moderate ilame. Oxidize 
with 10 c.c. HNO:i (1 : 20); cool; add 5 gms. citric acid ])er gram 
sample taken. Make slightly ammoniacal; dilute to 300 c.c.; 
add 20 c.c. of a 2 ])er cent alcoholic solution of dimidhylglyoxime; 
let stand 2 hours; filter on double ii cm. filters; wash about 
25 times with dimethyl wash (10 c.c. of 2 per cent dimethyl to 
500 c.c. water). Dissolve by passing 25 c.c. i : 20 HN(b (cold) 
back and forth on the filter. Wash about 40 times with nitric 
wash (10 c.c. I : 20 HNO3 to 500 c.c. water). Make filtrate 
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ammoniacal and repeat dimethyl precipitation to remove cobalt 
which is carried out with nickel in considerable quantity. Filter 
and wash as above. The precipitate should be bulky and of a 
brick red appearance. If not, make a third precipitation to in¬ 
sure complete removal of cobalt.* 

Volume of dissolved precipitate should be about loo c.c. 
Boil about lo minutes. Add 15 c.c. H2SO4 (i : 3 ); cool; add 
2 gms. citric acid; make slightly ammoniacal, volume about 
200 c.c,; titrate at ordinary room temperature in usual manner 
for nickel titration in plain nickel steel by the KCN method; 
calculate per cent nickel in sample. 

When nickel is present along with cobalt in steels, run nickel 
standards in the same manner as described for cobalt standards, 
i.e., clearing up of first cloud after waiting 6 minutes. Per cent 
nickel having been determined by separate operation, calculate 
number of c.c. used for nickel by dividing amount of nickel 
found by the nickel value of the cyanide solution standardized 
as above; deduct from total KCN used by the cobalt plus 
nickel and calculate cobalt by multiplying the remaining c.c. 
by the cobalt value of the solution. 

STANDARDIZATION OF KCN SOLUTION, WITH NICKEL AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE, FOR COBALT NICKEL STEELS. 

200 mgs. Ni. Am. Sulphate. 800 mgs. High Speed Steel. 


KCN to clear first cloud. 

KCN to clear second cloud. 

AgNOa 

193 

58.0 

48.0 

5IiA 

5 B .4 

50.0 

32.3 

0.4 

2.0 

HjA. 


XI.I 

32.7 


2.2 

2.2 



30-5 




0.0146 gm. of Ni ill 0.100 gram of Ni. Am. sulphate 
0.0146 gm. X 2 -f- 30.5 = 0.000957 or 
I c.c. KCN solution equals 0.000957 gm. nickel. 


* A filtrate at this point, free from brown color, indicates the complete removal 
of the cobalt from the red nickel precipitate. 
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340 mgs. Ni. Am. Sulphate. i gm. High Speed Steel. 


KCN 

KCN 

AgNOs 

1.2 

78.6 

52.0 

54.0 

80.6 

54-0 

52.8 
+ 2-0 

54-8 

2.2 

52.6 

2.0 

2.0 


0.0146 X 3.4 52.6 equals 0.0009437 or 

I c.c. KCN solution equals 0.0009437 gm. nickel. 

CALCULATIONS FOR COBALT IN COBALT NICKEL STEELS. 


Sample 800 mgs. 

I St titration. 2nd titration. 


AgNOa 

KCN 

KCN required to clear second cloud 
which formed after six minutes. 

54.0 

0.2 

1.0 

56.0 

78.4 

5-7 

2.0 

78.2 

4.7 


4-7 

82.9 

2.2 


80.7 

27.6 

53-1 

Cobalt and nickel required 80.7 c.c. KCN in 0.8 gram of sample. Since 3.26 % 
nickel was found by separate determination, therefore 0.0326 X 0.8 = 0.02608 gram 
nickel, which divided by 0.00095 = 27.45, 27.45 c.c. of KCN to be deducted from 

the total, or 80.7 c.c. This gives 80.7 — 27.45, or 53.25 c.c. of KCN used by cobalt 
alone. 53.25 X 0.00068 X 100 - 4 - 0.8 = 4.52 per cent Co. 



Sample i gm. 



I St titration. 

2nd titration. 

AgNOa 

KCN 

KCN required to clear the second cloud 
which forms after six minutes. 

56.0 

0.6 

57.0 

58.0 

99.0 

62.2 

2.0 

98.4 

5 . 1 ? 

103.4 

2.2 

lOI . 2 

34:3 

66.9 

5.2 


Cobalt and nickel required 101.2 c.c. of KCN for i gm. sample. Since 3.26 
per cent nickel was found by separate determination, therefore 0.0326 X i.o-^- 
0.00095 = 34.31* 101.2 — 34.3 = 66.9 or KCN used by cobalt alone. 66.9 X 

0.00068 I X 100 = 4.55 per cent cobalt. 
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The Determination of Small Amounts of Nickel in 
THE Presence of Large Per Cents of Cobalt. 

Dissolve I or more grams of the cobalt in 40 c.c. of 1.20 nitric 
acid; add 15 cx. of i : 3 H2SO4; boil off nitrous fumes; cool; 
add 5 grams of citric acid per gram of cobalt taken; add a slight 
excess of ammonia. Cool and add 20 c.c. of a 2 per cent solution 
of the dimethylglyoxime in 95 per cent alcohol for every gram 
of metallic cobalt present. Let the cold solution stand for at 
least one hour; filter put the precipitate of the nickel cpm- 
pound which owing to contamination with Co may not have its 
true scarlet color. It is washed with ^'dimethyl” wash con¬ 
sisting of 10 c.c. of the dimethyl solution diluted with 500 c.c. of 
water, and is redissolved in 25 c.c. of r.20 nitric acid, and re¬ 
precipitated as before. The now scarlet precipitate is washed 
as at first; dissolved; 15 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid arc added to 
the solution which is then boiled 15 minutes. 5 grams of citric 
acid are added and the nickel is titrated with cyanide and 
^/silver” as in steels. This method should answer for the sepa¬ 
ration of small amounts of nickel from large amounts of elements, 
like manganese and chromium, which give very dark fluids when 
held in ammoniacal solution by ammonium citrate. In this way 
large weights of these elements could be taken as in the case of 
the Co. 

The Testing of Nickel for Small Amounts of ("obalt. 

Dissolve 4 or 5 grams of the nickel millings in 1.20 nitric acid, 
using 10 c.c. of the acid for every gram of the sample taken. 
Boil off the red fumes; dilute to 20 cx.; add ammonia until a 
slight precipitate forms that does not dissolve on long stirring, if 
iron or aluminum be present; if neither of these elements arc‘ in 
the solution then add the ammonia until a piece of litmus {)ai)er 
floating in the solution just turns blue. Now add acetic acid 
(i part of glacial acetic acid diluted with an equal volume of water) 
until the precipitate just dissolves, or the litmus turns to red, 
or the solution smells of a slight excess of acetic acid; add an 
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excess of 10 c.c. of the acetic acid; dilute the solution to 400 c.c. 
and add 25 grams of potassium nitrite when, after a few minutes, 
the solution will begin to cloud with a precipitate of the tri¬ 
potassium cobaltic nitrite. If the percentage of Co present is 
very small, being less than o.i per cent, then the precipitate will 
appear yellow only after the lapse of an hour or two. If there be 
from 0.3 to 0.5 per cent of Co in the sample then the cobalt will 
quickly form in a bright yellow powder, and slowly settle to the 
bottom of the beaker. After standing 12 hours the precipitate 
is filtered off and washed with 25 grams of potassium nitrite 
dissolved in 300 c.c. of water and made slightly acid with acetic 
acid. The precipitate should be mixed with some finely divided 
filter pulp before filtering. Wash it until the washings no longer 
give any color with a solution of dimethylglyoxime. 

The yellow precipitate is then dissolved in 40 c.c. of hot i : i 
HNO3 and the filter is thoroughly washed with the acid. The 
filtrate and washings are made slightly ammoniacal and 20 c.c. 
of dimethyl’’ are added to each test. This gives a brown 
color whose depth is proportional to the cobalt present and is 
compared with known amounts of cobalt ammonium sulphate 
put through all of the above operations. The color is almost 
exactly the same shade as that obtained in the color carbon 
test in steels. 

If, when the yellow cobalt precipitate is washed with the 
above nitrite wash, it is found that the nickel is very difficult to 
remove, the yellow precipitate can ])c rcdissolved, reprecipitated 
and washed again. This treatment should remove the nickel to 
the extent that the cohaltic-nitrite can l)e readily washed free 
of nickel test with the ''dimethyl” wash. 

The above procedure constitutes a very delicate ([ualitative 
test for cobalt in the presence of nickel. Less than o. 100 per cent 
of Co can be readily detected in 5 grams of nickel. The oper- 
at or should be careful to carry out either the qualitative or the 
quantitative precipitation exactly as described for the quanti¬ 
tative method, as there are conditions which cause the cobalt 
to precipitate very slowly and imperfectly. If, when the nitric 
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acid solution of the yellow precipitate is made ammoniacal, 
prior to the addition of the “dimethyl” to obtain the brown 
color, a precipitate of iron appears, this iron must be removed as 
iron also gives a color with this reagent. Make a basic acetate 
separation of the iron, in the usual way, in a volume of loo c.c. 
Make a second basic acetate separation of the iron and combine 
the two filtrates and washings from the basic acetate precipi¬ 
tations; make ammoniacal; add the “dimethyl” and compare 
with the standard similarly treated, consisting of 0.2 gram of 
cobalt ammonium sulphate put through all of the above opera¬ 
tions. 

Analysis Found. 


r^nhalt . 

Per cent. 
0.600 

Silicon. 

Per cent. 

0 ?8 

Nickel. 

98.400 

0.60 

Manganese.i 

trace 

Iron. 

Copper. 1 

! 0.12 


! 


Electrolytic Method for Cobalt and Nickel in Ferro- 
Cobalt AND IN Cobalt Powder. 

The following method is used by one large German concern for 
the valuation of their product: 20 grams arc dissolved in mod¬ 
erately cone, nitric acid. Any insoluljlc matter is fused with 
KHSO4 and the fusion is dis.solved in diluted II2SO.1 (i : 3), 
added to the main solution and then all is transferred to a liter 
volumetric flask, diluted to mark and mixed well by repeatedly 
inverting the flask. 25 c.c. of this solution are accurately 
measured from a 50 c.c. burette that has been rinsed three 
times with some of the Hter solution. These 25 c.c. are ev'apo- 
rated to thick fumes with HoSO.i; diluted to 350 c.c. with water; 
and the copper is precipitated with H2S. The CU2S is liltered 
out and washed with H2S water containing a drop of IloSOi in 
500 c.c. The filtrate and washings from the CU2S are evaporated 
low, in a casserole; 5 c.c. cone. FINO3 arc added and 75 c.c. 
of cone. HCl; heated with lid on until all red fumes are gone; 
the lid is removed and evaporation to 10 c.c. fidlows. Dilute to 
350 c.c.; make a double basic acetate separation of the iron as in 
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gravimetric method; add 2 c.c. of acetate per 100 mgs. of cobalt 
present; filter off any iron acetate, wash with acetate water. To 
filtrate and washings add 35 c.c. H2SO4 of 30 degrees Be and evapo¬ 
rate to fumes; take up with water and add 2 grams of sodium 
sulphite, also about 40 c.c. of ammonia of about 0.96 sp, gr. The 
strongly ammoniacal solution should now be about 100 c.c. vol¬ 
ume. Electrolyze this solution in the cold with a current of 0.3 
to 0.4 amp. and 6 volts for about 6 hours, using a platinum spiral 
and a gauze electrode of platinum. Weigh as cobalt plus nickel. 

Determination of the Nickel. 

100 c.c. of the liter solution are neutralized with KOH and 
KCN is added until the precipitate that forms is dissolved. Add 
an excess of KOH; add bromine water until a yellow color is 
obtained; and allow the precipitate to settle for i hour. The 
black precipitate of nickel oxide which still contains a little 
cobalt is filtered, washed with KOH water and redissolved in 
HCl containing bromine water. This Ni is then reprecipitated 
as before, redissolved and the solution is electrolyzed for nickel 
as in the case of the Co. The nickel is then dissolved off the 
electrode with HNO3. The nitric solution can be titrated with, 
, KCN. 

The German method precipitates the solution of the deposited 
nickel with a i per cent alcoholic solution of dimethylglyoxime at 
50° C. in excess of ammonia. Dry the precipitate to constant 
weight at 120 degrees. The nickel is then deducted from the 
cobalt plus nickel determined from the 25 c.c. by electrolysis, 
and the cobalt obtained by difference. 

The Mktiiod Given in Detail for the Determination 
OF Cobalt and Nickel by Electrolysis as 
Used by the Author. 

For cobalt powder, cube or ferro-cobalt containing 70 per cent 
or more of Co, dissolve 0.2 gram (and 0.3 gram for a check) in 
35 c.c. of I : 3 sulphuric acid, using 600 c.c. beakers. When the 
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action is over, oxidize any iron by the addition of lo c.c. of 1.20 
nitric acid; boil down to 15 c.c.; add 50 c.c. of water and boil 
again to 15 c.c.; cool; make the basic acetate separation of the 
iron in the same way as described under ferro-manganese, page 
188. Add 2 c.c. of the slightly ammoniacal ammonium acetate 
solution for each 100 mgs. of cobalt present. Filter out the acetate 
of iron; redissolve it and repeat the basic acetate separation. 
The combined filtrates from the two basic acetate separations 
are acidulated with 10 c.c. of H2SO4 and evaporated to 200 c.c. 
Ammonia is added until the solution takes on the faintest excess 
of ammonia. Then 100 c.c. more of i : i ammonia are dropped 
in and 2 grams of sodium sulphite. The solutions are trans¬ 
ferred to 400 c.c. beakers and electrolyzed with a current of 0.45 
ampere and 3.2 volts until the pinkish solution is entirely color¬ 
less. The electrolysis is conducted in pairs. The current is 
turned on and allowed to run all night. 

The beakers are arranged so that they can be loimrcd away 
from the electrodes when the deposition of the cobalt is com¬ 
pleted. The electrodes are rinsed off with distilled water; and 
another beaker is slipped under them and raised and lowered 
with the electrodes dipping in the water; a second and third 
beaker of water are also used to wash the electrodes as many 
more times. The cathode is then dried in an air bath at 100“ Ci. 
for 45 minutes; cooled; and weighed. It is again washed; 
dried cooled; and weighed. The final weigh! less the weight 
of the cathode, taken before the analysis, cciuals the weight 
of the cobalt, and any nickel present, d'he author has found 
nickel from traces to 3%, in every case thus far, of cobalt of 
commerce. 

The sketch No. 22 shows an arrangement of electric lamps 
whereby the amperage can be \’arii‘d from 0.225 to 0.0 ampere, 
and from which, with a 220 \'oIt circuit, an electroniotivi' force 
of 3.2 volts can be olitained. At the points marked lO c.p., 16 
candle power lamps are placed in the circuit. .V 32 candle power 
lamp is put in the socket so marked. With one r6 c.p. lamp 
burning the current is 0.225 innpere; with two such in action 
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the amperage is 0.45 and so on. With the 32 lamp the current 
is 0.45. With all three lamps the amperage is the sum total, 
or 0.9. The voltage on the main is 220. This group of lights 
can be arranged on a board. 8 by 10 inches. One such group is 
of course needed for each determination. To determine which is 
anode and which is cathode, close the switch, wet a piece of tur- 



SkI'.TC'H N'o. 


meric paper and touch the ends marked ^hinode ” and cathode’^ 
to the pa])er, when the end which is cathode, or negative, will 
stain the turmeric red. 

The solution from which the Co and Ni have been deposited, 
is saturated with H2S, and any small amount of black suphide 
that separates out is filtered out; washed with H2S water; 
ignited in a porcelain crucible at a low red heat; weighed as CoO; 
multiplied by the factor 0.7866 to convert it to the equivalent 
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of metallic Co; and added to the total of Co plus nickel found 
on the cathode. The cathode is then placed in hydrochloric 
acid, which quickly dissolves off the Co and Ni. The cathode is 
removed and rinsed thoroughly. To the solution and rinsings are 
added the solution of the small amount of the oxide which has 
* meanwhile been dissolved in a little aqua regia. Make the 
total solution ammoniacal and precipitate the nickel out of the 
hot solution with 20 c.c. of the 2 per cent solution of dimethyl- 
glyoxime in alcohol. The red precipitate is dissolved in nitric 
acid; reprecipitated as before; washed with dilute nitric acid 
water; and finished by the ordinary titration with KCN and 
silver nitrate. The milligrams of metallic nickel so found are 
deducted from the total of Co and Ni found by the electrolysis 
plus any recovered by H2S, giving the cobalt by difference. If 
the operator wishes to guard against the presence of copper, H2S 
should be passed through the solution of the total cobalt plus 
nickel before adding the dimethyl. Any sulphides so pre¬ 
cipitated are filtered out; washed and titrated with KCN for 
copper as in steels. The filtrate and washings from the copper 
are evaporated low; oxidized with nitric acid; and then the 
nickel is obtained with the dimethyl, as described. If the 
operator wishes, the nickel can be gotten on a separate i)or- 
tion as described under the determination of nickel in metallic 
cobalt. 

The cylindrical cathode and disc anode of platinum are the 
most convenient form of electrodes for this work. One can use 
also a platinum dish for the cathode, suspending in the fluid in 
the dish any convenient form of platinum anode. 

Phosphorus, sulphur and silicon can be determined in metallic 
cobalt as in plain carbon steel. In all of the samples that the 
author has analyzed, at least, very accurate results for sulphur 
were obtained by the ordinary evolution method. These results 
were checked by gravimetric results obtained by the siimc 
method as recommended for sulphur in tungsten powder by 
fusing with a mixture of sodium carbonate and sodium peroxide. 
See page 73. 
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Manganese in High Percentage Cobalt Steel and 
Metallic Cobalt. 

Dissolve 0.100 and 0.05 gram of steel, cobalt powder, or ferro- 
cobalt in 20 c.c. of cone. HCl diluted with 10 c.c. water. Dilute 
to 50 c.c. and neutralize with ammonia. Redissolve the hydrox¬ 
ides in glacial acetic acid. Avoid much excess of acetic acid. 
Dilute to 100 c.c. with water and pass H2S in the cold to remove 
the main portion of the cobalt. Filter off cobalt sulphide, wash 
it 50 times with H2S water, evaporate filtrate and washings in a 
casserole to 20 c.c.; cool; add 100 c.c. cone, nitric acid; heat with 
cover on until all red fumes are gone; remove cover and evap¬ 
orate to 25 c.c. Dilute to 50 c.c. with water and evaporate 
again to 25 c.c. Transfer to 10 by i inch test tubes and finish 
as in plain carbon steel. The bulk of the cobalt is removed only 
because it gives such a strong pink in nitric solution that the 
operator cannot get an end point when titrating with arsenious 
acid as in steels. Steels containing 5 per cent Co do not inter¬ 
fere in this way, but if the percentage of Co runs much higher, 
the cobalt must be removed before titration. 

Cobalt steels containing much chromium and tungsten should 
be dissolved in 20 c.c. of i : 3 H2SO4 and oxidized with 15 c.c. 
I : 20 nitric acid; boil down to 10 c.c.; filter off tungsten; wash 
with dilute H2SO4; neutralize with ammonia; acidulate with 
acetic acid and proceed as above. This removal of cobalt is 
only necessary in very high percentages, at least 10 per cent 
cobalt. 


Amalysics ok Mic'Iallic Cobalt and Picrro-Cobalt. 
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When neutralizing with ammonia, prior to adding the excess 
of acetic acid, do not completely precipitate the iron, etc., but 
just add enough ammonia to produce a slight permanent pre¬ 
cipitate. Then redissolve the latter in acetic acid as directed. 

Stellite. Cobalt, Molybdenum, Iron, Manganese, Chromium. 

Dissolve I gram and 800 mgs. in 30 c.c. cone. HCl and 30 c.c. 
cone, nitric acid; evaporate to 20 c.c.; add 100 c.c. cone, nitric acid 
and evaporate to dryness, but do not ignite, as cobalt may become 
insoluble. Dissolve in 50 c.c. cone. HCl; evaporate to 20 c.c.; 
transfer to 1000 c.c. boiling flask; and dilute to 200 c.c. Perox- 
idize; add Na202 until black precipitate forms and tends to 
settle; add 10 grams more of peroxide iind 10 grams Na2C03; 
bring just to boil; continue to boil 10 minutes; cool; filter on 
double 15 cm. papers and wash with peroxide water. 

Redissolve the black precipitate in 60 c.c. i : i IIC'l; and pre¬ 
oxidize again as before and so on until filtrates are free of yellow 
color. Three peroxidations arc sufficient. Residue on filter 
is cobalt and iron. Dissolve off filter as before; filters are 
washed. Ash the filters and extract any remaining cobalt with 
10 c.c. HCl and add to main cobalt and iron solution. Two 
basic acetate separations are made of this solution as in cobalt 
steel. Then finish filtrates by jihosphate precipitation as in 
cobalt steels. The acetate of iron on the filter can be dissolved 
in HCl, reprecipitated and weighed; or titrated as in iron ore. 

Chromium is obtained as in chromium ona excejit that the iron 
and cobalt are filtered out and washed with sodium peroxide 
wash. Filtrate and washings are boiled for 20 minutes to remove 
H2O2 and titrated with ferrous ammonium sulphate as in chrome 
ore. 

Molybdenum is gotten from a separate ])ortion, dissolving 
in the same mixture as in cobalt steel. 'I'he moKbdenum is 
then precipitated as in steel with IloS. 

Manganese is determined as in cobalt steel, removing most of 
the cobalt with HoS. 

Silicon is found by fuming with sulphuric acid, as in chrome 
steel. 
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Analysis of Stellite. 


Per cent. 


Cobalt.60.80 

Molybdenum.24.10 

Chromium.13.20 

Manganese. 0.55 


Per cent. 


Iron.0.52 

Silicon.0.27 

Phosphorus.0.02 


Oxygen and Salts (Sodium Chloride, Etc.) in 
Metallic Cobalt. 

The oxygen is determined on the finely powdered sample as in 
tungsten (see page 74). 

Salts other than cobalt salts are determined by extracting the 
finely divided sample by boiling it in distilled water in a platinum 
dish until the decanted extract no longer leaves a residue on 
evaporation. The extract is decanted through a filter. The 
combined extracts are dried at 120° C. and weighed. The ex¬ 
tract is then dissolved in water and a little HCl, if necessary; 
made very faintly ammoniacal and saturated with H2S. Any 
precipitate so obtained is filtered out; washed with H2S water; 
ignited in a porcelain crucible; weighed; and deducted from the 
weight of the extract dried at 120° C. The following is an 
analysis of an alleged c.p. metallic cobalt powder; Co, 95.45 per 
cent; Si, o.oi per cent; C, 0.25 per cent; chlorides, other than 
cobalt salts, 1.89 per cent; 0, 1.72 per cent. 
















CHAPTER XV. 

Part I. 

THE DETERMINATION OF NITROGEN IN STEEL AND IRON. 

A NUMBER of English and American chemists prefer to deter¬ 
mine the nitrogen in steel by dissolving it in i : i HCL The 
nitrogen is supposed to exist in the steel as FesNo or Fe4No and 
is converted into ammonia by evolved hydrogen. This ammonia 
then combines with the HCl to form ammonium chloride. This 
solution of iron chloride and ammonium chloride is poured into 
a flask of the style shown on page 269 but of 700 to 750 c.c. 
capacity. A double bored stopper is used in the flask. Through 
one hole is passed a long stemmed separatory funnel whose tube 
just dips under the fluid in the flask when all of the solutions 
are in it. The other hole in the stopper is for a glass delivery 
tube, one end of which just passes through the stopper into 
the flask and the other end is connected with a glass condenser 
of the Liebig type. Before introducing the solution of the sam¬ 
ple, 12 grams of NaOH in 250 c.c. of water arc put in the flask; 
the latter is connected with the condenser; and al)out half of 
the water is distilled off to remove any nitrogen that may l)e 
in the NaOH before the actual determination of that in the 
sample is begun. 

Having purified the NaOH from any nitrogen it may contain, 
as above, the i gram of sample which has meanwhile been 
dissolved in 20 c.c. of i : i HCl is run slowly into the flask 
(which is first connected with the condenser) via the separa¬ 
tory funnel. When all of the solution of the steel is in the 
flask, it is given a whirling motion to mix thoroughly the HCl 
solution of the steel with the NaOH. 'Fhe mixture is then 
brought to a boil, and the boiling is continued until the dis¬ 
tillate which is received in Nessler tulles no longer gives the 
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characteristic brown color with Nessler solution."^ The total dis¬ 
tillate is then treated with 2 c.c. of the Nessler reagent per each 
200 c.c. of distillate. The brown colored solution so obtained 
is then matched against standard ammonium chloride which is 
made by dissolving 0.0382 gram of this salt in one liter volume 
of water. As ammonium chloride contains 26.18 per cent of 
nitrogen, 0.0382 X 0.2618 equals 0.010 gram of nitrogen, hence 
I c.c. of the above standard is equivalent to 0.00001 gram of 
nitrogen. 

The most convenient way to make this comparison is as fol¬ 
lows: Suppose that 200 c.c. of the distillate were obtained. 
This would then be treated with 2 c.c. of the Nessler solution 
and well mixed in a Nessler tube or other convenient compari¬ 
son tube. Then place 200 c.c. of water in a duplicate com¬ 
parison tube together with 2 c.c. of the Nessler solution. Next 
drop from a burette, with constant mixing, into this Nessler 
solution and water, some of the standard ammonium chloride 
until the color of this mixture just matches that of the distillate. 
Suppose that the reading of the burette showed that it required 
an addition of 35 c.c. of the ammonium chloride standard to 
produce in the imitation mixture a depth of color equal to that 
of the distillate obtained from the steel; thi§ gives the volume 
of the test as 202 c.c. and that of the standard as 237 c.c. As 
35 c.c. of the standard solution of ammonium chloride were 
required then the distillate must contain 0.00035 X 202 
237 X 100 I or 0.029 per cent nitrogen. A blank deter¬ 
mination must be run including all of the chemicals and opera¬ 
tions, and any nitrogen so obtained must l)e deducted from that 
found in the steel. The accuracy of the manipulations can also 
be tested by [)utting a measured amount of the ammonium 
chloride standard solution through all of the operations, and any 
nitrogen found in excess of that added in the fornr of ammonium 
chloride should equal the blank determination. 

Ledebiir prefers to determine nitrogen in iron or steel by dis- 

* The reaction causing the brown coloration is explained by the following equa¬ 
tion: 2(2KI, Hgb) + NH3 + 3KOH = NHg2lH20 + 7KI + 2H2O. 
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solving 10 grams of the sample in a flask similar to the one used 
in the foregoing method, using 120 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid 
made by diluting i part of cone, sulphuric acid with 4 parts 
of water. When the sample is entirely dissolved, the flask A, 
Fig- 23, is connected to a duplicate flask E containing a little 
water. This second flask is in turn connected with a nitro¬ 
gen bulb F approximating very closely to the Volhard nitrogen 
bulb. The Volhard bulb has a stopper through which the deliv¬ 
ery tube from the second flask containing a little distilled water 
passes. This delivery tube dips almost to the bottom of the 
nitrogen bulb in which is placed exactly 25 c.c. of N/io sulphuric 
acid. 100 c.c. of water containing 40 grams of NaOH are poured 
through the separatory funnel into the solution of the steel in A, 
The mixture of hydroxide of iron and NaOH is boiled gently and 
at the same time a stream of air is drawn through the entire 
apparatus. The boiling and drawing of air is continued for an 
hour. By this time all of the ammonium sulphate formed from 
the nitrogen in the steel is supposed to have been converted into 
ammonia by the action of the NaOH and Ijcen drawn over into 
the N/io sulphuric acid in the nitrogen Inill). The contents 
of the latter are then titrated with N/io NaOH with a few drops 
of methyl orange for an indicator. The numl>er of c.c. of the 
N/io sulphuric acid found by this titration to have ])cen neutral¬ 
ized by the ammonia coming from the nitrogen in the steel, is 
multiplied by the factor 0.001401 to lind the part of a gram of 
nitrogen that existed in the 10 grams of steel. This method is to 
be commended by reason of the fact that a large sam[)le can 1)c 
taken, and it is not dependent on the opt^rator's skill in matching 
colors. 

Calculations. 

The factor i c.c. of N/io sul[)huric acid equals 0.001401 gram 
of nitrogen is obtained as follows: Since i c.c. of N/10 sul[)huric 
acid contains 0.0049038 gram of ll-.SO.i, and this acid unites 
with ammonium hydroxide according to the cfiuation 112804 + 
2 NH4OH — (NH4)oS 04 + 2 Il'iO, we have the proportion given 
below: 
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H2SO4 : 2 N : : I c.c. N/io H2SO4 : X 
or 

98.08 : 28.02 :: 0.0049038 : X 
or 

X=0.0014009 gram of nitrogen. 

Suppose it is found by titration of the 25 c.c. of H2SO4, after the 
absorption of the ammonia formed from the nitrogen in the steel, 
that only 23 c.c. of the N/io NaOH are required to discharge the 
pink color given to the 25 c.c. of the N/io H2SO4 by the methyl 
orange. This would mean that 25 c.c. less 23 c.c. or 2 c.c. of the 
N/io sulphuric acid had been neutralized by the ammonium 
hydroxide coming from the nitrogen in the steel and the blank. 
If there were no deduction for a blank then the percentage of 
nitrogen found would be 0.001401 X 2 X 100 divided by 10^ 
or 0.028 per cent nitrogen. 

Nessler Solution. 

35 grams of potassium iodide are dissolved in 200 c.c. of dis¬ 
tilled water. To this KI is added a saturated solution of mer¬ 
curic chloride until a faint precipitate is obtained. Next add 160 
grams of potassium hydroxide. Dilute to one liter and add more 
of the mercuric chloride solution until a small permanent pre¬ 
cipitate of mercuric iodide forms and remains. This precipitate 
on settling should leave a pale yellow supernatcnt fluid which is 
supposed to become more sensitive with age. It gives a brownish 
yellow tint to small traces of ammonium or its salts in solution. 
If large cjiiantities of ammonia are in solution the Nessler reagent 
produces a precipitate. 

According to Braunc when the nitrogen reaches 0.035 per 
cent in the high carbon steels it causes serious brittleness. 

It is very necessary in making nitrogen determinations to 
carry out the work in a room free from all ammonia fumes. The 
work should be done in a place apart from the other laboratory 
work. In drawing air through the train in the method described 
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by Ledebur it would seem advisable to purify such air by passing 
it through a wash bottle containing some dilute sulphuric acid, 
before it enters the boiling flask. 

Apparatus of Ledebur for the Determination of 
Nitrogen in Steel. 

In his Leitfaden fiir Eisenhiitten-Laboratorien, Ledebur uses 
the apparatus shown in Fig. 23. The steel is dissolved in A and 



the NaOH is Introduced through B. 'I'ho air is drawn through 
-1 and E, carrying the ammonia formed from tlie nitrogen in 
the steel through £ over into the measured amount of N/io 
sulphuric acid in £ where it is absorbed and determined as 
already described. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ANALYSIS OF GRAPHITE AND GRAPHITE CRUCIBLES. 

The total carbon is determined by direct combustion in the 
electric furnace. The sample is reduced to sufficient fineness 
to pass through No. ii bolting cloth. A hardened steel mortar 
is used with a ball pestle. The chamber of the mortar is 3I 
inches deep by i| inches in diameter. The total thickness of 
the steel block is 4 inches. The pestle fits, exactly, the bot¬ 
tom of the mortar. The material is pounded into this open¬ 
ing by striking on the end of the pestle with a hammer. It is 
then taken out and ground in an agate mortar to loosen the 
mass which is sifted through the bolting cloth. The portion 
that does not pass the cloth is put back into the steel mortar and 
hammered again, and so on until the sample all passes through 
the cloth. 

0.200 to 0.300 gram of sample is used, and it burns completely 
in oxygen in the electric furnace. Forty-five minutes elapse 
from the time the sample is put in the furnace until the absorp¬ 
tion apparatus is detached for the final weighing of the carbon 
dioxide formed. The weight of the CO2 multiplied by 27.27 
and divided by the weight taken for analysis yields the exact 
carbon in the sample. 


Volatile ^Matter. 

One gram of sample is burned in a platinum crucible with a 
slow stream of ox}'gen passing in through a hole in the lid of the 
same. I'hc lid is removed and the contents stirred with a 
nickel wire at intervals of about twenty minutes. The porcelain 
tube of a Rose crucible is used to conduct the oxygen through 
the hole in the platinum lid. When the contents of the crucible 
no longer lose weight the ignition is stopped. The total loss 
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of weight less the weight of carbon by combustion equals the 
volatile matter other than carbon, such as water and sulphur. 

A direct determination of water can also be made by igniting 
the substance in a stream of air, dried by passing it through a 
jar of phosphoric anhydride such as is used in the carbon com¬ 
bustion train. (See Fig. 7 (/), page 211.) The sample is put 
in a clay boat and heated to redness in a porcelain or quartz 
combustion tube.* In the outlet end of the tube is attached, 
by means of a rubber stopper and glass tube, an absorption jar 
containing phosphoric acid. The outlet of the absorption jar 
is guarded against the ingress of moisture by a calcium chloride 
tube closely filled with bits of stick caustic potash. The air is 
drawn through by a suction pump. At intervals of twenty 
minutes the heat is lowered, the passing of the air is stopped 
and the absorption jar is weighed. It is attached again, the 
heat raised to redness for another twenty minutes, and the 
weighing is again made as before, and so on until there is no 
more gain than is obtained by a blank test carried through in 
the same manner. The total increase in weight of the pliosphoric 
anhydride less the blank is calculated to percentage as water. 

A blast lamp flame is used to c.\pel the carbon, obtain the 
ignition loss, and the ash for analysis. The aslr from the i 
gram taken for ignition loss is analyzed for its various constitu¬ 
ents exactly as a clay. It is fused with a mixture of 10 grams 
of anhydrous carbonate of soda plus one gram of niter in a i)lat- 
inum crucible. The melt is dissolved out with water in a 
platinum dish, using heat to hasten the solution. 'Die water 
extraction is transferred to a No. 6 porcelain dish. The dish 
is covered with a watch glass, and 1 : 3 sulj)huric acid is allowed 
to flow down the under side of the lid until 125 c.c. in all have 
been slowly added. The acidulated fusion is stirred cautiously 
with a glass rod extending under the cover, 'hhe solution is 
heated until all effervescence is over, d'he under side of the 

* The apparatus shown in i)hoto No. i, [lagc 75, or Fig. i on page 77, omit¬ 
ting the pyrogallic solution, and passing air or o.xygcn through the apparatus 
instead of hydrogen, can be'used for this determination. 
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cover is rinsed off, the washings flowing into the dish. The con¬ 
tents of the latter are then evaporated to thick fumes of sulphuric 
anhydride. Cool. Add enough water to dissolve the sul¬ 
phates, heating for about twenty minutes. Cool again. Add 
paper pulp. Filter and wash with i : io sulphuric acid. Wash 
60 times, allowing each washing to drain off before the next 
one is added. The residue on the filter is burned at lowest 
possible heat until pure white. The heat is then raised to 
blast for ten minutes. The crucible is cooled in a desiccator 
and weighed. The contents are blasted again, or until no further 
loss occurs. A few drops of sulphuric acid are added, the cru¬ 
cible is filled to about two-thirds its capacity with hydrofluoric 
acid and evaporation in a good draft to fumes of sulphuric acid 
follows. The sulphuric acid is driven off, the crucible is heated 
to bright red and weighed again. The loss of weight is the 
silica, which multiplied by 100 and divided by the weight taken 
yields the percentage of the latter oxide."^ 

The filtrate from the silica is reduced with 10 grams of zinc 
and titrated for iron with potassium permanganate to first pink 
that lasts for a few seconds. The iron is calculated to oxide. 

If alumina is also wanted, the filtrate from the silica is first 
precipitated in a No. 7 porcelain dish in about a 600 c.c. volume 
with the faintest possible excess of ammonia water which has 
been filtered free of any sediment or scales of glass. When the 
solution is faintly ammoniacal it is boiled, cooled, and ashless 
paper pulp added in sufficient quantity to secure rapid filtration 
and washing. The aluminum and iron hydroxides are washed 
free from sulphates with ammonium nitrate water. The wash¬ 
ings are tested with barium chloride, and when no milkiness 
forms in the former on addition of the chloride, the precipitate 
is given ten more washings. The filter and precipitate are 
burned cautiously in a weighed platinum crucil)le after first 

* There may remain in the crucible, after the evaporation with HFL and 
H 2 SO 4 , and the ignition, a little stain of iron which should be dissolved in a little 
HCl, evaporated to thick fumes with a few drops of H‘2S04, and added to the 
filtrate from the silica before the reduction of the iron. 
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drying out some of the excessive amount of water held by the 
pulp. The paper pulp is roasted out and the ash ignited to a 
constant weight with a blast lamp. The precipitate is calcu¬ 
lated as alumina plus oxide of iron. All of the phosphorus 
present in the graphite will be counted as alumina unless it is 
desired to separate it. In that event the solution should be 
divided before the ammonia precipitation is made. Pour it 
into a 500 c.c. flask. Dilute to the 500 c.c. mark with water. 
Mix the contents thoroughly and pour enough of the latter into 
a 250 c.c. flask to fill it to the mark. 

This gives two portions; one is reduced at once with zinc and 
titrated with permanganate for iron. The permanganate stand¬ 
ard is made by dissolving 0.727 gram of potassium permanga¬ 
nate in water and diluting it to 1000 c.c. i c.c. of this standard 
equals 0.001284 gram of iron. In a burned pot the iron is cal¬ 
culated to ferric oxide. Therefore the iron found in parts of a 
gram is multiplied by 10 and divided by 7 to obtain the amount 
of ferric oxide. It is necessary to make this calculation in all 
cases where alumina is asked for. In plumbago, or graphite, it 
is usually customary to calculate the iron to protoxide (FeO). 
To obtain the amount of the latter, multiply the weight of 
metallic iron found by y. These weights of oxide are then re¬ 
duced to percentage in the usual way. 

Phosphorus and Alumina. 

The other 250 c.c. portion of the divided sulphate filtrate is 
precipitated with a faint excess of ammonia, washed, roasted, 
and blasted to constant weight as AI2O3, Fe-iOa, P2O5. The ferric 
oxide found in the 250 c.c. reduced with zinc is deducted from 
the total weight of the three oxides found in the second portion. 
This leaves AI2O3, P2O5. The phosphorus is obtained by fusing 
the oxides with twenty times their total weight of sodium car¬ 
bonate plus four times their weight of potassium nitrate. The 
melt is dissolved in a few c.c. of water, filtered into a 5-ounce 
beaker, washing the filter thoroughly with ammonium nitrate 
water. The filtrate is acidulated with 1.20 nitric acid, boiled with 
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a slight excess of permanganate solution (see Phosphorus in 
Steel), and the phosphorus is finished as in steel. The phos¬ 
phorus obtained is calculated to the pentoxide (P2O5) as follows: 
For example, suppose 10 c.c. of the allcali standard were used, then 
10 X 0.0001 X 1.63 equals 0.00163, which multipKed by - 1 ^ 
equals the phosphorus pentoxide to be deducted from the weight 
of AI2O3, P2O5. This leaves the alumina which came from the 
0.500 gram of sample. It is reduced to percentage by the 
usual calculation. If phosphorus is not asked for, it is unnec¬ 
essary to divide the sulphate filtrate from the silica. It can be 
precipitated with ammonia, filtered, washed, roasted, ignited, 
and weighed as AI2O3, Fe203, ignoring the presence of phosphorus, 
which is not likely to introduce a serious error. The total oxides 
are then fused with 10 grams of sodium carbonate, the melt 
dissolved in excess of i : 3 sulphuric acid (about 85 c.c. of the 
acid); reduced with zinc and titrated with permanganate. 
The iron is calculated to Fe203 and deducted from the AI2O3 and 
Fe203 to obtain alumina. 

Lime and Magnesia. 

If lime and magnesia are asked for, the ash from the graphite 
is fused as before, but is acidulated with an excess of hydrochloric 
acid instead of sulphuric acid. 

The silica is removed by evaporating twice to hard dryness 
and filtering between evaporations. It is washed with i : 10 
hydrochloric acid. The filtrate and washings are precipitated 
with a slight excess of ammonia that has been freed from carbon 
dioxide as follows: The ammonia water is put in a sulphur 
flask fitted with a No. 6 stopper through whic'h passes a glass 
tube. This tiiljc is connected by rubber tubing with a jar such 
as shown in Fig. 4, page 209, filled with short pieces of stick 
caustic potash. The connection is with the top of the jar. 
The ammonia water in the flask is heated l^y a Bunsen burner. 
This dri\'es the concentrated ammonia from the flask over 
into the jar of caustic potash, which removes the CO2. The 
purified ammonia passes out at the bottom, and from thence via 
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more rubber tubing it reaches the glass delivery tube, which 
dips into a reagent bottle containing distilled water that has been 
boiled for half an hour and cooled without stirring. The am¬ 
monia is passed into this bottle until the water in it smells 
strongly of ammonia. The carbondioxide-free ammonia is used 
for all separations of iron from lime. 

The filtrate from the iron and alumina is concentrated to 
300 c.c. and made faintly ammoniacal. If the presence of man¬ 
ganese is suspected, a slight excess of bromine is added, and the 
solution is heated until the brown flakes of manganese separate. 
This is not done unless the carbonate and nitrate fusion of the 
original ash is noticeably green. 

The hot faintly alkaline filtrate is treated with 20 c.c. of 
saturated solution of ammonium oxalate to precipitate the cal¬ 
cium as oxalate. The latter is permitted to settle several hours. 
It is then filtered out and washed with hot water containing a 
little ammonium oxalate, until free of chlorine test with silver 
nitrate solution.* The precipitate is roasted until white and 
blasted to constant weight. It is weighed as calcium oxide, 
which is calculated, as such, to percentage. The filtrate from 
the lime is acidulated with HCl, concentrated to a small volume; 
filtered; made slightly ammoniacal; cooled; 10 c.c. of saturated 
solution of microcosmic salt are added; and then the total 
volume is increased one-fourth with concentrated ammonia. 
After thorough stirring, the precipitate of ammonium magnesium 
phosphate is permitted to settle until the next day. 11 is filtered 
on a small filter and washed forty times with a mixture of one 
part of cone, ammonia and three parts of water. It is then 
burned at a low red heat until white, and weighed as magnesium 
pyro-phosphate, which contains 36.21 per cent magnesium oxide. 

The filtrate and washings should be treated with more phos¬ 
phate solution, and, if an appreciable precipitate forms, it is 
collected, washed, ignited, weighed and added to the principal 
residue. 

Acidulate the washings with a few drops of 1.20 nitric acid before testing 
for chlorine. 
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Silicon Carbide. 

When complete analyses of old pots that present a green- 
colored fracture are made, the analytical data will give evidence 
of the presence of silicon existing in the reduced state, that is 
not entirely as oxide. If the silica, alumina, iron oxide and lime 
obtained are calculated as such and to their sum is added the total 
carbon as found by the red lead process, the percentages may 
reach the impossible total of 115.8 per cent in some instances. 
Such pots when broken present a greenish fracture. When the 
writer first encountered this difficulty he was somewhat puzzled. 
Such material cannot be burned free of black or grey residue 
in a stream of oxygen. This is characteristic of silicon carbide. 
The combination will not yield its carbon in the electric furnace 
with oxygen alone. It decarbonizes readily if burned with red 
lead. For carbon 0.300 gram of green fracture pots is burned 
with 4 grams of red lead. The blank due to the red lead is 
deducted, and the carbon percentage calculated as in pots free 
from silicon carbide. The ignition loss, which, in a burned 
pot, will ordinarily check within o.i to 0.2 per cent of the red 
lead result, will fall below the total carbon as much as 6 or 
7 per cent in the old pots containing the silicon carbide, due 
to the fact that the carbon cannot be burned out of the silicon 
carbide except with red lead. 

The writer estimated the carbide as follows: The total carbon 
obtained by red lead combustion and the ignition loss obtained 
by blasting in a stream of oxygen were l)olh calculated to 
a I gram ])asis. The weight of carbon by ignition loss was 
deducted from the weight of the total carbon. The remainder 
was calculated to silicon carbide. Then the excess of per cents 
above 100 per cent was assumed to be oxygen. The amount of 
silicon ’ recpiired to coml3ine with this oxygen was calculated. 
The silicon was then figured to carbide. The per cent of carbide 
gotten in this manner checked fairly well with that found by 
calculating from the difference between the total carbon and 
the ignition loss. The silicon required to combine with the 
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silicon carbide found was calculated to silica and deducted from 
the total silica. The carbon remaining after the ignition in 
oxygen was deducted from the total carbon. A sample analysis 
of an actual case is appended. 

Per cent. 


Free carbon. 3S.92 

Silicon carbide. 20.14 

Iron oxide (FeO). 4-37 

Alumina. 15-n 

Free silica. 20.47 

Lime. o- 9 ^ 

99.99 


Calculations for Silicon Carbide, 

After having made a number of determinations of silicon 
carbide in old pots, with green fractures, the author has found 
it more satisfactory to obtain the total percentage footing of 
the oxides and carbon. Assuming the excess above 100 per 
cent to be due to silicon existing as carbide, instead of oxide, 
the calculations are as follows: 

Analytical Data (Example)- 

Per cent. 


Total carbon. 44.90 

Total ‘ ‘ silica ’ ’ obtained. 50.60 

Alumina. 15.11 

Total iron calculated as protoxide (FeOj. 4.37 

Lime . .98 

Total. 


Free Silica. This gives on a 1 gram basis 159.6 milligrams 
excess, which is assumed to be oxygen. This is equivalent to 
30.12 centigrams of silica: 

Si +0, - SiOo. 

Oo : Si(>> :: C), : SiO... 

32 : 60.4 : : 159.6 : x. 

X = 30.124 centigrams Si()2 

to be deducted from the total silica, or 50.6 minus 30.124 equals 
20,47, 20.47 cent free silica in the pot. 

Silicon Carbide. Silica is reduced to silicon by the factor 
0.4702, therefore the 30.124 centigrams of silica correspond to 
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30.124 X 0.4702 equals 14.16, or 14.16 per cent silicon. This 
is equivalent to 20.14 centigrams of silicon carbide. 

Si + C = SiC. 

Si : SiC : : Si : SiC. 

28.4 : 40.4 : : 14.16 : a;. 

X equals 20.14 or 20.14, SiC in the pot. 

Free Carbon. The 20.14 centigrams of silicon carbide cor¬ 
respond to 5.98 centigrams of carbon to be deducted from the 
total carbon found: 

C + Si = SiC. 

C :SiC : : C : SiC. 

12 -.40.4 : : : 20.14. 

X equals 5.98, or 44.90 minus 5.98 equals 38.92, or per cent of 
free carbon in the pot. 


Results. 


Excess of Oxygen Calculated to Silicon 
Carbide. 


Per cent. 

38.92 carbon (free) 

20.14 silicon carbide 
4.37 protoxide of iron 
15. II alumina 
0.98 lime 
20.47 silica 

90 09 


Excess of Oxygen Calculated to Silicon. 


Per cent. 

44.90 total carbon 
14.16 silicon 
4.37 iron oxide 
15.II alumina 
0.98 lime 
20.47 silica 

C)C). 00 


Sulphur in Pots and Graphltes. 

Fuse I gram of sample with a mixture of 10 grams of sodium 
carbonate ground intimately with 10 grams of [)olassium nitrate. 
Such a mixture must be heated cautiously as it will flash if 
heated too (piickly. When the first action is over, heat until 
the fusion is completely molten and keep it so with the least 
possible heat for a half hour.* Cool; dissolve the melt with 

* With the present hij^h {)rice of platinum it would be advisable to delcriniiie 
the suli)hur as in coke. (See [)age 403.) 
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water; acidulate with hydrochloric acid in a 600 c.c. casserole. 
Heat with cover on until all effervescence is over, rinsing same; 
evaporate to dryness and finish as sulphur in ferro-vanadium of 
high silicon content. If such a fusion is heated too hot it wiU 
boil out of the crucible. 

Staxuakuiza'iio-v of I’eriiaxganate for Iron. 

Weigh into a small llask 0.062 gram of oxalic acid c.p. Put 
into this llask 50 c.c. distilled water and 20 c.c. i : 3 sulphuric 
acid. Warm the solution until the crystals are dissolved and 
titrate it hot. Do not let the .solution boil. It will usually 
reiiuire .13.1 c.c. of this permanganate to change the oxalic 
ai'id solution to a slight j)ink. Deduct 0.2 c.c. blank. There¬ 
fore o.o(>.’ divided by 42.9 X ^ divided by 9 equals 0.001284 
(►r I c.c. of the permanganate solution etpials 0.001284 gram 
of iron. 'I'he value of any permanganate solution in terms of 
o.xalic is multiplied by I to obtain its iron value. 

for a check, weigh o.ot)5 gram of oxalic acid, d'his will 
recgiire 45.2 c.c. to render it pink. 'I'heretore 0.065 divided by 
45.0 X 8 divided by 9 ecjuals 0.001283, or 1 c.c. standard solu¬ 
tion etiuals 0.001 283 gram of iron. 

0.7.17 gram of KMn().i is dis.sulved in 1 liter of water for the 
alxive standard. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Part I. 

THE ANNEALING OF STEEL. 

After several years of experience with the annealing of steel, 
during which careful records were kept with a Le Chatelier 
pyrometer, the writer came to certain conclusions as to the 
proper temperatures for annealing plain carbon steels and alloy 
steels. 

The pyrometer was sent to the bureau of standards for the 
verification of its readings. 

Briefly the results are as follows; 

Annealing Temperatures. 

First. Cast steel of all kinds that has never been reheated 
should be first brought to a temperature of 850° C., and held 
there for one hour. The heat should then be lowered as quickly 
as possible to 700 to 720° C. and held at that temperature for 
ten to twelve hours. The pipes can then be drawn and the steel 
can be cooled as quickly as desired. The fact is, that if the 
steel is once perfectly annealed, it can be withdrawn from the 
furnace, thrown into water and it will be as soft as ever. 
The author took two pieces of steel from the same saw plate and 
annealed them, one lying on top ol the other, until he knew both 
were perfectly annealed, lie then withdrew the ])ieces from the 
furnace. One was thrown directly from the annealing furnace 
into a bucket of cold water while still at the annealing heat. 
The companion piece was cooled in the air. Both pieces were 
then pulled in the testing machine and registered identically 
as to tensile strength and elongation, etc. Steel once perfectly 
annealed can only have its softness impaired by heating above 
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the annealing range. Rapid cooling of perfectly annealed steel 
has no effect whatever on its softness. 

However, if the annealer has lowered the heat before the 
steel has been entirely annealed, or in other words has not held 
it long enough within the range of temperature where that 
particular steel anneals most quickly, he stands a better chance 
of getting his steel eventually soft enough for the purpose in¬ 
tended by burying it in ashes or lime. He thus, in reality, 
holds it longer within the range of temperature where steel 
anneals slowly. That is, the steel passes more slowly through 
the range of sloio annealing, being the temperatures below 720^ 
C., than if it had not been surrounded by more or less non-heat 
condiu'ting su])slances. 

Second. 'Fhe author has found that plain carbon steels, no 
matter whether the carbon be 0.50 per cent or r.40 per cent, 
anneal best and most cpiickly between 700 and 720"^ C. 

This is also true of most chrome-tungsten and chrome-molyb¬ 
denum steels. It is particularly noticeable in high speed steels, 
for if one wishes to drill a high speed test he can render it soft 
enough ])y annealing it for one hour at 720 degrees, whereas it 
will require two to three times that length of time to accomplish 
the same softening at lower ranges. 

Third. On the other hand, high manganese and high nickel 
content lowca' tlu‘ annealing heat. Seven per cent nickel steel 
anneals to the pt^rfeclly annealed state of the carbon at 520 to 
550" Again, the writer has succeeded in softening Iladfeld’s 
manganese steel so that it could be drilled without dulling a 
high speed tool at a temperature of 520 to 550 degrees. The 
specimen of this steel that tlu‘ writer first experimented with 
was of the following anal\ ^is: 


('arhon . . . 

Silicon 
Plio.sj)lionis 
Sulphur. . . 


PcT I <‘nt. 

1.40 
13 • 4 -^ 
0.043 
0.047 
o. 030 


* Read ^^iven on pa;^'i* 34; t-tie annealing lemperaLurc'i of different 

alloy steels. 
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Plates of this steel, before annealing, could not be drilled 
even with a high speed drill. After 24 hours’ annealing a plate 
was drilled without sharpening the bit and the latter drilled the 
plate without ^'screeching.” In fact, four holes were made in 
such a plate without resharpening. These plates were then 
taken to the planer and machined easily, but they presented 
the peculiar property of being very brittle. The condition of the 
carbon by the acid annealing test showed that the carbon had 
attained almost entirely to the perfectly annealed state. 

Fourth. Steel that has been reheated and rolled or ham¬ 
mered need not be heated above 720^^ C.* However, if the 
furnace is heated to 850 degrees, for example, and a lot of steel 
is charged into it, it can be brought to 720 degrees more quickly. 
The large body of cold steel will absorb its surplus heat. 

Overheated Steel. If steel ingots are allowed to lie in soaking 
pits or reheating furnaces at temperatures approximating welding 
heats for considerable time, the annealer’s task will be greatly 
complicated, as such steel is much harder to bring into the an¬ 
nealed state.f Bad cases of overheating or prolonged soaking 
at high heats will require two or three times as long to anneal at 
the regular temperature. There seems to be nothing to do in 
such cases but to re-anneal until the carbon is finally brought 
again into the perfectly annealed condition. 

Fifth. It is indeed remarkable that plain carbon cast steel 
as it comes from the mold can be refined from the most coarse 
crystalline structure ever found in the raw cast steel to a fine 
silky fracture by heat alone, before it is hammered, rolled or 
forged in any manner. To accomplish this great change it is 
merely necessary to heat the steel first as it comes from the 
mold to 850'^ C. for one hour, and then lower the heat to 720° C. 
and hold the steel at this temperature for twelve to fifteen hours. 
Then lay it out to cool wherever convenient. A complete anneal, 
as already stated, is secured in this manner. 

* The author has been able to get better anneals on many forged chrome-tungsten 
steels by first heating the same through for an hour or so at 850 to 900° C. and then 
holding at 720° C. 

t By reason of the very coarsely crystalline structure formed by the excessive heat. 
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Sixth. Steel that has been heated to 800 to 850° C. and 
quenched quickly in water or oil will attain the perfectly annealed 
condition within thirty minutes to one hour’s time at a temper¬ 
ature between 620 and 690° C., whether the carbon be 0.50 or 
0.90 per cent, that is, a quenched steel anneals at a lower tem¬ 
perature than when unquenched, and in less time. 

Formation of Graphitic Carbon and Black Fracture. 

On three different occasions the writer was called upon to 
investigate the temperature most favorable to the formation of 
graphitic carbon, or in other words, to ascertain the real cause 
of its presence. As a result of extended experimental annealing 
of cold rolled steel the author has come to assign the cause 
largely to annealing only, within a range of temperature that 
causes the carbon to assume the uncombined state. 

As mentioned, on three different occasions, three different 
lots of cold rolled steel, coming from different steel works, were 
subjected to prolonged annealings, and the progress of the for¬ 
mation of the graphitic carbon was noted. 

In two lots the cold rolled steel was free from even traces 
of the graphite at the beginning of the anneals. Anneals were 
continued in some instances for 100 hours, but most periods 
did not aggregate over 40 hours. Anneals were interrupted at 
8-to 12-hour intervals to make annealing and graphite tests. 
Further, a 1.30 carbon tool steel ingot was put in a lathe and 
turned down until there was nothing left of it l>ut a ^ inch 
rod. By prolonged annealing between the range of 660 to 700 
degrees black fracture was produced. This was raw cast steel 
that had never been hammered or rolled or forged in any way. 
The conclusions are as follows: 

First. The higher percentages of carbon yield the black 
fracture most quickly, the range from 1.20 per cent carbon and 
above being the most favorable. Percentages under i.oo per 
cent carbon are perhaps free from appreciable amounts of 
graphitic carbon, at least under any conditions likely to be met 
with in practice. 
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Second. The temperature most favorable to the quick for¬ 
mation of graphite lies between 660 and 700^ C. 

Third. The least favorable temperature for its formation, 
within the annealing and cold rolling range, is below 600 degrees. 
The other extreme of temperature, 720^ C., is also less favorable 
to its formation, but scaling goes on so fast as to give undesirable 
finish. 

Fourth. The reason that black fracture is associated with 
cold rolling is that during this process the steel is worked and 
repeatedly reheated within the range of temperature where 
graphite forms rapidly. The steel has really had a series of 
anneals between 660 and 700"^ C. 

Fifth. The longer the anneal is continued at any annealing 
temperature, the more graphite will be formed. 

Prior to cold rolling, that is, when the steel gets its very first 
anneal for softening purposes only, hold it at 700 to 720° C. 
Keep it as near the highest annealing heat as possible, as by so 
doing a quick anneal is obtained without formation of graphite. 

But when reheatings occur during cold rolling do this re¬ 
heating at the lowest heat practicable, for around 580 to 600° C. 
graphite does not form as fast as at 660 to 700 degrees, nor does 
scale. Let the periods of annealing and reheating be as short as 
possible. 

Sixth. By heating steel to 950 to 1000° C. for one or two hours, 
then turning down the gas so that the steel cools in the furnace 
to 660 to 700 degrees, and continuing to anneal at the latter tem¬ 
perature for a given length of time, graphite can be eventually 
formed in steel with carbon as low as 1.04 per cent. Therefore 
steel that is to be cold rolled should not be allowed to remain 
long in soaking pits or heating furnaces at high temperatures. 

Steel containing chromium is not likely to contain graphite 
even with carbon as high as 1.27 per cent and chromium as low 
as 0.6 per cent. The writer succeeded in starting a graphitic 
formation in such a steel only by heating it to 900 to 1000° C., 
for an hour or two before annealing at 660 to 700° C. In neither 
this instance nor in the case of the 1.04 carbon plain steel did 
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there seem to be any appreciable tendency for a gradual growth 
of the graphite due to prolonged annealing only, even after 
the eleventh trial, making considerably over loo hours’ anneal. 
Perhaps if these samples had been again heated to looo degrees 
before each of the eleven anneals, an appreciable growth of 
graphite would have been noted. In neither instance was there 
enough graphite formed to be noticeable in the fracture. 

To detect small amounts of graphite dissolve o.ioo gram of 
sample in a 152.4 mm. by 16 mm. tube (6 inches by 16 mm.) 
with 4 c.c. 1.20 nitric acid and heat on a water bath in boiling 
water for two hours in the case of chrome steel and one hour in 
plain carbon steel. Permit the solution to stand for several 
hours without agitation of the same to detect traces of graphite 
which can be plainly seen in this way in the bottom of the tube. 

Acid Test for Annealing. 

* Dissolve O.IOO gram of sample in 4 c.c. of cold 1.20 nitric acid. 
Examine immediately in daylight. If the undissolved carbon is 
flaky and floats about in the solution the steel is not annealed 
at all. It is in the condition in which it left the rolls or hammers. 
If on the other hand the carbon is in an extremely fine stale of 
division, so much so that it does not separate in Hakes at all, ])ut 
rather tends to run up the sides of the test tube in a thin film, 
then the annealing is perfect and the steel has reached the highest 
degree of softness. 

In perfectly annealed steel this finely divided annealed carbon 
%ill remain in almost complete suspension for some minutes. 
Indeed it cannot be seen to collect and settle as flakes, but settles 
imperceptibly, after some time, so that there exists a collection 
of fine powder, rather than Hakes, in the bottom of the test 
tube. An ordinary 6 inch by 15 mm. carbon test tube f is best 
suited for these tests. Then, if it is desired to examine tlic 

* Reject surface drillings to the (lei)th of at least hh of an inch when taking 
a sample for annealing test. 

t Test tubes must be scrupulously clean, free from the slightest film of grease, 
or dirt, or other coating. 
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sample for graphitic carbon, the tube is put at once on a water 
bath in boiling water for one hour. By that time all of the 
combined carbon will have gone into solution and the graphite 
will be collected in a coal black residue in the bottom of the 
tube. 

The operator soon learns to pronounce to an absolute cer¬ 
tainty whether the steel is perfectly annealed or not. He also 
can judge whether much or little graphitic carbon is present. 

This annealing test is carried out in ten minutes, and enables 
the chemist to pronounce unfailingly on the quality of the an¬ 
nealing before the steel is shipped to the customer. It gives 
a perfect control over the work that is being done by the man in 
charge of the annealing. A scale of annealing can be established. 
It has been the writer’s custom to call perfect annealing, 5 
degrees. Good enough for all practical purposes, 4^ degrees. 
Moderately good, 4 degrees. Partially annealed, 3 degrees, and 
so on. The quicker the carbon forms in flakes and separates, 
the poorer the annealing. As stated, good annealed carbon 
does not separate in flakes at all. 

Annealing Test When Alloys are Present. 

When from o.i per cent to i per cent chromium is present 
in steel the annealing carbide is formed and acts differently 
from carbon in plain steel. It forms almost coal black; is not 
flaky; but the individual grains are coarser than in plain carbon 
steel. 

A well annealed chrome carbide within the above chromium 
content forms in minute coal black grains that settle rapidly 
to the bottom of the test tube. The quicker the grains form, 
the blacker they arc, and the more rapidly they settle to the 
bottom, the better the anneal. 

This peculiarity constitutes an infallible test for the presence 
of chromium in steel, but the latter must be perfectly annealed 
to show as small a quantity as o.i per cent chromium in 0.100 
gram of sample. More experience is required to pronounce 
on the annealing of chrome steel by the acid test, but with 
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practice one can be quite as accurate as when making the test 
on plain carbon steel. 

In well annealed steel containing 3 per cent of chromium and 
over, the carbide is coal black but does not settle to the bottom 
nearly so fast as does the carbide found in perfectly annealed 
steel of I per cent chromium and under. The grains settle 
slowly, and there is a well defined film running up the walls of 
the test tube, but the grains should be in the finest state of 
division. 

Plain tungsten steel, in the perfectly annealed state, gives 
practically the same appearance as ordinary carbon steel when 
tested for annealing. 

Nickel and manganese steels act exactly as plain carbon steel 
when perfectly annealed. The color of the finely divided an¬ 
nealed carbon has perhaps more of a brown shade in high man¬ 
ganese and nickel steels, but it does not settle any faster than 
in plain carbon steels. One of the greatest difficulties in anneal¬ 
ing steel is to obtain uniform heat throughout the entire furnace. 
The dividing line between a good annealing heat and hardening 
temperature is very sharp. The writer has had a piece of steel 
but two inches long exhibit perfect annealing on one end, while 
the other end had passed into the hardening range. He has also 
another piece that shows black fracture on one end, and the other 
end less than two inches away shows no trace of black fracture. 
These phenomena are due to unequal temperature in the furnace. 

An annealing furnace should have several pyrometer couples 
located in different parts of it. 

The pyrometers should be sent to the Bureau of Standards 
for occasional verification of their readings. They should not 
be used until their accuracy has been verified, as different in¬ 
struments are liable to disagree as much as 2^^ C. from the 
Washington Standard. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Part II. 

(i) FURTHER ANNEALING TEMPERATURES. 

(2) SURFACE DECARBONIZATION. 

Supplementing the annealing temperatures given on pages 
340 and 341 one can calculate approximately the best annealing 
temperature for manganese and nickel steels by deducting from 
720° C., i8| degrees for every per cent of manganese or nickel 
present; and on account of the similarity of cobalt to nickel the 
presumption is that the rule holds good for cobalt also. To 
determine exactly the best annealing temperature, one should 
first determine the critical point of the steel and then anneal it 
just under the critical point (Ar2). If one has no apparatus for 
critical point, then recourse can be had to the above calcula¬ 
tion. The result can be checked by the acid annealing test 
given on pages 344 and 345 and the annealing trials continued 
until the chemical test shows the annealing is perfect. 

Annealing Temperature por Chrome-Manganese 
Steel and Chrome-Nickel Steel. 

In such steels there exists two independent annealing tem¬ 
peratures, that is the steel must be given an annealing as though 
it were chrome steel or about 720° C. and then the temperature 
should be lowered and the steel annealed as though it were a 
manganese steel, or a nickel, or cobalt steel, only. 

Some of these manganese-chrome steels recpiire as low as 
350 to 450° C. to soften the manganese ('ombination therein. 

12 per cent nickel steel of low carl)on (0.50^/^ carbon) anneals 
well at about 500° C. Highly alloyed chrome-tungsten-vana¬ 
dium steels with carbon over i per cent, alloyed further with 
2 or 3 per cent of copper, must first be annealed for some hours at 
about 850° C. and then, curiously enough, must be given as low an 
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annealing as though lo to 13 per cent of manganese were present. 
It is necessary to perform the anneahng in this way before the 
steel can be drilled at all, even with the best Rex AA drill. The 
same kind of a steel with low carbon of about 0.60 per cent C 
does not require the low annealing temperature. This is a 
striking example of the fact that carbon has a marked influence 
on the annealing temperature in some cases. It no doubt has 
in all cases but the writer has never seen such marked effect 
in any other steels. 

The Fobmation of ''Bark” or Decarbonized Surface 
ON Pipe-annealed Steel. 

Several years ago, since the publication of the first edition of 
this book, the author investigated the cause of this trouble¬ 
some soft surface and his conclusions were published in the fol¬ 
lowing paper: 

The Formation of White Scale on Steel and the Sur¬ 
face Decarbonization of Pipe-annealed Steel.* 

By Charles Morris Johnson. 

Received April 10, 1909. 

[Re])rinle(l from the Jounial of Industrial and Fniginecring Chemistry, Vol. I. 
No. 7. 1909.] 

When liars of steel are annealed in pipes, with charcoal, to 
produce a scale-free, frosted, metallic finish, there is frequently 
found at the surface of the metal a coarsely crystalline structure 
Jl, C, Fig. 24, that is much lower in carbon content than the 
remainder of the bar. Such steel will not harden file-proof on 
the outside. It is rejected for that reason liy makers of twist 
drills, though this defect be so slight as to require a magnifying 
glass for its detection. 

In pipe-annealing the bars arc put in a steel tube that is 
welded shut at one end. llie spaces lietwcen the pieces are 
filled in with wood charcoal. The open end of the pipe is plugged 

From a paper read at the March, 1909, mectiiijj; of the Pittsburgh Section, of 
the American Chemical Society. 




o 


Fig. 24. 
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with hre brick, fire clay and a disc of plate steel A small vent 
hole is located at one end of the pipe to permit the escape of the 
large quantity of carbon monoxide that is generated by the 
reaction between charcoal and the air yet remaining in the vessel. 
As apparently dry charcoal often holds considerable moisture 
in its pores, some water vapor must also be liberated. 

The superficial decarbonization G, H, /, Fig. 24, is at times 
much more pronounced than at others. The writer became 
interested to investigate the process with a view to discovering 
the primary cause of this very objectionable feature of annealing 
in a closed tube. 

In the first place it was soon noted that the condition fre¬ 
quently exists in steel before it reaches the annealer, due to 
forging at too high temperatures. 

Again, it was deemed possible that the scale, always existing 
on the steel when it is put in the pipes, might react with the 
charcoal to form CO2. Further, that the latter gas would, 
under the existing conditions, decarbonize the steel by the re¬ 
action CO2 + C = 2 CO. 

To test this theory some f inch Rd., high carbon steel rods 
were placed in a porcelain tube and heated for 18 hours with a 
slow stream of pure, dry carbon dioxide passing through the 
enclosure. The following points were noted: 

ist. A glittering black scale was produced on the fractured 
or otherwise unpolished surfaces of the bars. On fracturing 
the latter, a distinct ring of coarse crystals was found to exist 
at the margin of the fractures. This scale has a curious prop¬ 
erty of adhering in a thick, sparkling black mass on rough 
fractured surfaces, but when polished steel is exposed, at a red 
heat, to the attack of CO2, only a black discoloration resulted. 
The scale referred to, proved, on analysis, to be FC3O4. This 
experiment showed that carbon dioxide may cause ^^bark^’ 
(surface decarbonization) but not to a marked enough extent 
to offer a satisfactory explanation. 

2nd. Some pieces of the same bar were heated in a stream of 
pure, dry hydrogen. A frosted metallic surface was produced 
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and also a slight ^'bark/^ Hydrogen, therefore, will decarbonize 
steel by forming hydrocarbons. 

3rd. Next, a piece of the bar was heated in the closed porce¬ 
lain tube, packed loosely with charcoal. First air was expelled, 
but, as the heat attained slight redness, large quantities of CO 
escaped at the outlet end. After an 18 hour heating, at about 
750 to 780° C., a handsome frosted, metallic surface had dis¬ 
placed the black oxide and much decarbonization was noted. 
The carbon content of the bar before annealing was 1.08 per 
cent. The decarbonized zone yielded but 0.84 per cent. 

4th. Thinking that CO gas might be the active agent in (3), 
a small clay boat was filled with about a tablespoonful of char¬ 
coal. The boat was then placed in the tube with a piece of the 
steel and the usual period of heating followed. The result was 
the same as in the third experiment. Note. Annealing in a 
stream of natural gas produced a sooty exterior and a heavy 
^'bark” (see 7 , Fig. 24). 

5th. The fourth trial suggested annealing a piece of steel in an 
EMPTY, CLOSED TUBE with NO CHARCOAL Or Other reducing sub¬ 
stance! No attempt was made to remove the air except as it 
was partially driven out at the vent end by expansion. The only 
precaution taken was to prevent indrawing of more air, at any 
time^ while the tube was hot. The same result was obtained as 
is shown in the white bars at C, Fig. 25, that is, an aluminum¬ 
like surface with great decarbonization underneath! This experi¬ 
ment was repeated with steel containing but o.io per cent carbon 
and also with steel containing large quantities of chromium and 
tungsten. The o.io carbon steel is given at B, Fig. 25. 

The writer felt that he had now reached the first goal and that 
the most active agent in surface decarbonization is the rust or 
scale which is actually reduced to metal at the expense of the 
carbon in the steel to which it adheres: 

4 C + FeA = 3 Fe + 4 CO. 

In this connection the question arose, would steel with an 
extra heavy, loosely adhering scale perform in like manner? Or, 
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in other words, is close contact necessary for reduction? To 
settle this query a small piece of quarter octagon of saw analysis 
was given a prolonged heating in an open muffle at about 850° 
C. This treatment blistered the bar with a thick scale that 
was so loose that the sample had to be transferred to the anneal¬ 
ing tube quite carefully to prevent the scale from being jarred 
off. After 15 hours’ heating no change was noted, that is, the 
scale was still black. After a second heating of 18 hours the 
surface of the scale presented a slight greyish caste. After a 
third period of 18 hours’ heating it was found that the heavy 
black scale was gone and, in its place, a white, loosely adhering, 
aluminum-like scale existed on the steel. Here, apparently, 
the black scale had begun to reduce on its top surface first. 

This fact pointed to the existence of a reducing gas in the 
tube. 

6th. The writer then placed a piece of high carbon steel in 
the tube, together with a porcelain boat containing some hard, 
semi-fused iron oxide obtained from a carbon combustion of 
steel drillings in oxygen. This hard, baked mass D, Fig. 24, 
was given 18 hours’ heating at a temperature of about 850 to 
900° C. The porcelain boat was removed and found to contain, 
instead of a dense baked mass, a loose, friable substance, and 
that the volume of it exceeded the original about 2I times. The 
steel that had been in the tube was then fractured. It was 
exceedingly tough and disclosed a heavy surface decarbonization 
G, Fig. 24. The loose sponge of oxide was put back in the 
lube with a fresh piece of steel and given a second heating. 
This lime the substance E, Fig. 24, in the boat had become 
light grey in color and was no longer friable but was now adherent 
and almost sticky in its clinging fibers. This material assayed 
98 per cent metallic iron and, on being cut with a knife blade, 
presented a metallic luster. It occurs that here is a means of 
preparing pure metallic iron from pure oxide by heating it in a 
closed tube with a sealed vent (the writer used concentrated 
sulphuric acid for a seal), together with a piece of low sulphur, 
high carbon tool steel. Before turning off or lowering the heat 
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it is, of course, necessary to close all vents perfectly, otherwise 
air will be drawn in the tube and metallic iron surfaces will lose 
the aluminum-like luster and become blued. Metallic iron so 
prepared should certainly be free of occluded hydrogen, which 
constitutes an objection to electrolytic iron. Some specular 
iron ore was ground to a red powder and then reduced to a grey 
powder in this way. 

A piece of steel A, Fig. 25, that had been lying in water for 
weeks and was covered with both black and yellow oxides was 
heated in an empty, sealed tube. The result was a white me¬ 
tallic surfaced sample. A piece of blue steel was heated four 
hours in an empty tube and the blue surface was replaced by a 
white aluminum-like one. 

7th. Further experiments developed the fact that this scale 
forms much more rapidly at high temperatures, that is, those 
above 700 degrees. The higher the heat the more rapid the 
transformation from rust and black scale to the white and 
metallic scale. This white scale takes on the white appearance 
long before it is entirely reduced to metal. The author has had 
white scale that would be brittle and grind to a black powder. 
However, when the reduction is complete the scale is no longer 
brittle and cannot be powdered, but is entirely metallic in its 
properties. 

8th. The corollary from the fact that white scale forms more 
slowly below 750° C. is that, at still lower ranges, perhaps below 
650°, it may not form at all. Further experiments covering this 
point will be made. 

9th. By annealing steel in a closed tube with a small vent to 
permit egress of gases but sealed against ingress of air, at tem¬ 
peratures close to 700^ C., the surface decarbonization is so 
slight that no ring of coarser crystallization can be detected. 
Only a cupped effect can be noted around the margin of the 
fracture (see F, Fig. 24), yet such steel will take on a suggestion 
of the aluminum-like finish. Here the surface decarbonization 
is confined to the thinnest skin. Such steel hardens file-proof 
immediately under this extremely thin zone. 
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loth. By annealing steel that had been polished free of all 
rust and scale, in a tube from which all oxygen had been 
expelled by CO, no surface decarbonization was noted and the 
steel hardened file-proof. The CO was generated by heating 
wood charcoal. 

nth. A rod of polished steel was dipped in a solution of 
copper sulphate until it was plated with metallic copper. After 
heating this rod in a closed tube, without expulsion of the air, 
for a few hours, the rod was removed from the tube and was 
found to be coated with a handsomely appearing metallic copper. 
During this experiment the tube was sealed against ingress of 
oxygen. 

12th. By heatifigi tungsten trioxide in a closed porcelain 
tube, and together with, but not in contact with, either a piece of 
steel or steel drillings, the writer was able to produce metallic 
tungsten powder of 99.98 per cent purity. The temperature 
required for this ex||epiment Was 1100° C. The tungsten oxide 
was in one porcelain tjhit and the steel drillings were in another. 












CHAPTER XVIII. 


Part I. 

THE COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF LIMESTONE AND MAGNESITE. 

(i) Dissolve 0.9 or i.o gram of thel sample in 50 c.c. of 
I : I HCl in a No. 5 (4! inch) covered dish. Boil until all 
action iS' over, remove the cover and evaporate to dryness on 
the graphite bath; heat until the smell of acid is practically all 
gone. Cool; add 40 c.c. of i : i HCl; cover; boil with the 
lid on and evaporate to 20 c.c.; add 50 c.c. of water; boil with 
the cover on for a few minutes; add ashless paper pulp; filter; 
wash, first with dilute i : 40 HCl, and then with water until 20 
drops of the washings do not give even a slight milkincss with 
silver nitrate solution. Smoke off the paper in a platinum cruci¬ 
ble and then raise the heat to bright redness until all l)lack is 
gone and the ash in the crucible is from a pure white to a grey, 
depending on the grade of the limestone. Weigh the ash after 
it has been cooled in the desiccator and calculate it as insolu¬ 
ble residue. Fuse this insoluble residue, which consists of 
silica contaminated with some lime, o.xide of iron and magnesia, 
with 20 times its weight of anhydrous sodium carbonate; dis¬ 
solve the residue out in water in a platinum dish with heat or 
in porcelain in the cold in HCl if no platinum dish is available; 
acidulate the water solution with an excess of HCl; heat with 
the lid on until all spraying due to the escape of car])on dioxide 
is over and evaporate to hard dryness, twice, fdtering after each 
evaporation. Moisten the residue in the dish with 10 c.c. of 
cone. HCl; heat; add 50 c.c. of water; boil five minutes; add 
a little paper pulp; filter and wash as in the case of the insol¬ 
uble residue; ignite until the ash is pure white and weigh as 
pure silica. As an extra precaution against the presence of 
sodium salt it is more accurate to volatilize silica as in steels 
with HFl and a few drops of H2SO4, page 286. 
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(2) The filtrate from the pure silica is added to the main 
filtrate and washings obtained from the insoluble residue. These 
combined filtrates contain all of the calcium, magnesium, iron 
and aluminum. A slight excess of ammonia is added to the 
nearly boiling filtrates to precipitate the iron and aluminum. A 
little paper pulp is well stirred in; the hydroxides are filtered 
off; washed with water, redissolved, and precipitated as before 
to insure the complete separation of the calcium and magne¬ 
sium. The reprecipitated iron, etc., is washed free of chlorides 
with water and ignited to a constant weight in a platinum cru¬ 
cible as Fe203, AI2O3 and calculated as such to percentage. 

The filtrates from the double precipitation of the iron are 
combined, evaporated to 600 c.c., heated to boiling, and the 
calcium is precipitated with 50 c.c. of a saturated solution of 
ammonium oxalate. This amount of oxalate is added not only 
to precipitate the calcium but to insure an excess of the oxalate 
in sufficient quantity to hold the magnesium in solution as the 
latter is soluble in an excess of the oxalate. 

The oxalate of calcium should stand for at least several hours 
when it is filtered off, after mixing it with considerable paper 
pulp. Wash it with oxalate water (5 grams of ammonium 
oxalate dissolved in 500 c.c. of water) until the washings, acidu¬ 
lated with a few drops of nitric acid, fail to give a reaction with 
silver nitrate. The calcium oxalate, to insure against the co¬ 
precipitation of a portion of the magnesium, should be dissolved 
in HCl, the filter thoroughly washed and the calcium reprecipi¬ 
tated as before, this time adding 25 c.c. of the ammonium 
oxalate. The reprecipitated calcium oxalate is filtered, washed, 
ignited, and finally blasted to constant weight as calcium oxide, 
which weight multiplied by 1.7847 gives the equivalent weight 
of calcium carbonate which is calculated to percentage as such. 

The filtrates and washings from the two precipitations of 
the calcium oxalate arc combined and evaporated to about 200 
c.c. in the case of limestone, or to about 400 c.c. if magnesite. 
The solution, which should contain no crystals, is made slightly 
ammoniacal and 20 c.c. of a saturated solution of microcosmic 
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salt are added if the sample is limestone; if it is magnesite, 50 
c.c, of the latter salt are used. The volume is then increased 
one-third with strong ammonia. The solution and precipitate 
are given a prolonged stirring, especially if the precipitate is 
slow in forming. After twelve hours have elapsed the ammo¬ 
nium magnesium phosphate is filtered off and washed free of 
chlorides with a mixture of 80 c.c. of cone, ammonia, 400 c.c. of 
distilled water and 5 grams of ammonium nitrate. The washed 
precipitate is smoked off in a platinum crucible and then the 
heat is raised to bright redness. The residue in the crucible is 
stirred from time to time until it is finally pure white. It is 
then cooled in a desiccator and weighed as magnesium-pyro¬ 
phosphate, which multiplied by 0.7572 gives the equivalent weight 
of magnesium carbonate. 

The calcium oxide and the magnesium pyrophosphate, after 
having been ignited to a constant weight, should be dissolved in 
HCl and the milligram or two of silica that is almost invariably 
present should be filtered off, washed, weighed and deducted 
from the calcium oxide and the magnesium phosphate before 
the final calculations to carbonate are made. 

The fi.ltrates and washings both from the calcium oxalate 
and the ammonium magnesium phosj)hatc should be tested in 
every instance with further additions of the precipitants to 
make sure that precipitations have been complete. 


Some Analysics of Limicstoni’:. 


Calcium carbonate. 

Magnesium carbonate. 

Oxides of iron and aluminum 
Silica or insoluble residue. . .. 


No. I. 

X. 


X(j. .F 

X(3, 4. 

No. 5. 

No. f). 
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0. 

jO 

3. 
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J.46 
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16 
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So 
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0. 

31 
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,68 

5 • 26 


Samples Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are good limestones for basic open hearth purposes, 
being low in silica and over 93 per cent in calcium carbonate. Nos. i and 6 are 
doubtful and No. 5 is distinctly bad. 
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Some Analyses of Maonesite. (Burned.) 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 


Percent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Magnesium oxide (MgO). 

85.09 

83-33 

85.09 

83.21 

86.19 

84.44 

Calcium oxide (CaO). 

3-88 

3-22 

3.-88 

4.32 

2.60 

3.24 

Silica (SiOa). 

Oxides of iron and aluminum 

1.84 

I . 16 

1.84 

3.00 j 

4.59 

6.00 

(Fe203, AI2O3). 

Ignition loss. 

8.38 

8.22 

5.06 

8.38 

8.92 

5-52 

5-90 


In determining the magnesia in burned magnesite lime and fire-brick multiply 
the weight of Mg2P207 obtained by 0.36206 to obtain the equivalent in magnesia 
(MgO). 

Fire-brick Analyses. (Silica Brick.) 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

Silica. 

Per cent 
96.12 

2.00 

Per cent 

95-99 

1.71 

1.88 

Oxides of iron and aluminum. 

Calcium oxide. 

1.50 


The Volumetric Determination of Calcium. 

The calcium oxalate obtained as given in the gravimetric 
method is washed free of chlorides with water alone. The oxa¬ 
late is washed off the filter as far as possible with a fine jet of 
water into a beaker. The oxalate remaining in the filter paper 
is dissolved out with 40 to 50 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid and this 
acid solution is allowed to run into the beaker containing the 
main oxalate of calcium. The filter is thoroughly washed with 

1 : 20 H2SO4. The filtrate and washings are warmed until all of 
the calcium oxalate is dissolved. The solution is then diluted to 
350 c.c. with water and heated nearly to boiling and titrated to a 
faint pink with N/io KMn04, i c.c. of which is equal to 0.0020035 
gram of Ca. 

(i) CaC204 + H2SO4 = CaS04 + H2C2O4. 

By (i), I Ca equals i H2C2O4. 

By the equation on page 199, ”2 KMn04 = 5 H2C2O4, hence 

2 KMn04 = S Ca, or 316.06 parts by weight of KMn04 corre¬ 
spond to 200.35 parts of calcium, or 3.16 grams of KMn04, N/10 
dissolved in a liter volume will have a value of i c.c. equals 
0.002 gram of calcium. 



















CHAPTER XVIII. 


Part II. 

THE ANALYSIS OF OPEN HEARTH BOTTOM SAND AND 
FIRE-BRICK. 

The sample is ground to the fineness of flour in an agate 
mortar. It is then dried for one hour at a temperature of 105 
to 110° C. While the dried sample is still warm, it is put 
into a clean, dry glass stoppered bottle where it is cooled before 
using. I gram and, for a check, 0.9 gram are taken for the 
analysis, being weighed into 30 c.c. platinum crucibles together 
with 10 grams of anhydrous sodium carbonate. This flux is 
well mixed with the sample by stirring it with a wire. The 
thorough mixture of sample and carbonate is heated gradually 
to redness and kept at a bright red heat until the mass in the 
crucible, which should be in a molten state, is in quiet fusion, 
that is with no bubbles of COo escaping. 

The melt is then cooled, and the crucible and contents are 
placed in a platinum dish, containing aI)out 100 c.c. of water 
which is kept just below boiling until the fusion is dissolved, 
leaving only a stain in the crucible and a floating mass in the 
dish wliich should be free from grit. The dissolved fusion is 
then transferred to a 600 c.c. casserole and acidulated with 
50 c.c. of cone. HCl, keeping the casserole covered with a watch 
glass during the very gradual addition of the acid. (In case a 
platinum dish is not at hand, dissolve the fusion in a casserole, 
in an excess of i : 1 HCl.) 

The crucible in which the fusion was made is warmed with 
5 c.c. of 1 : I HCl in it, to dissolve the traces of iron that still 
adhere to its inner walls. These cleanings are added to the 
main part in the casserole which is now warmed with the cover 
on until the carbon dioxide is mainly expelled. The watch glass 
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cover of the casserole is rinsed off and evaporation to dryness 
follows. To render the silicic acid insoluble, the dry residue in 
the casserole is given a further heating at a temperature of about 
120° C. for an hour. Care should be taken not to exceed this 
temperature to avoid the possibility of loss of iron by vol¬ 
atilization of its chloride. 

The thoroughly baked residue is cooled; moistened with 
cone. HCl, using about 20 c.c. of the acid, to dissolve the oxides 
of iron and aluminum; heated with the cover on to insure 
complete solution of the oxides; warmed with 200 c.c. of dis¬ 
tilled water for a half hour with frequent stirring to secure as 
nearly as possible a perfect extraction of the large quantity 
of sodium chloride formed. Ashless filter pulp is added to the 
extraction, after it has been cooled, and stirred in with the now 
insoluble silicic acid. The mixture of pulp and silicic acid is 
poured on a double 15 cm. filter, that is, on to a filter consisting, 
of two papers folded together. Such a filter will invariably 
secure more rapid and perfect filtration in the long run than a 
single filter. 

The pulp and precipitate are washed, alternately, with water 
and I : 20 HCl until the washings are free from iron test, no 
longer giving a reddish tint with potassium sulphocyanate 
solution. Then the washing is continued with cold water until a 
few drops of the washings no longer give a white turbidity with 
a water solution of silver nitrate. The filters and pulp are then 
removed to an air bath and dried at 120° C. until most of the 
water is gone. The filtrate and washings arc evaporated to 
dryness, warmed with acid, leached with water, filtered, washed 
free of iron and chlorides, as before, to obtain that part of the 
silicic acid that may have escaped complete dehydration in the 
first evaporation. 

The filtrate and washings from this second filtration are re¬ 
tained for the main part of the iron, aluminum, calcium and 
magnesium. This filtrate and washings for reference arc desig¬ 
nated as A. The residues on the filters from the first and second 
evaporations, after having been freed from the excessive amount 
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of wash water retained by the pulp, by dr}dng in the air bath, are 
placed in as large a platinum crucible as is available and the 
volatile matter in the paper is smoked off, cautiously. The 
crucible is then brought slowly to redness and the heating is 
continued until the ash in the crucible is pure white. The blast 
is applied for ten minutes, the crucible is cooled in the air for a 
moment, and placed in a desiccator until entirely cold, when it 
is weighed. The crucible is blasted again, cooled and weighed 
until a weight is obtained that does not differ from the last 
weight more than 0.0002 gram. This weight is taken as the 
final weight of the total silica together with a few milligrams of 
the Ca, Mg, Fe, Al, Ti, and a little of the sodium salts that can¬ 
not be entirely washed out. The true silica is then gotten by the 
loss of weight by volatilization with about 20 c.c. of hydrofluoric 
acid and 10 drops of cone, sulphuric acid, as in steels. The HFl 
is added a little at a time to prevent loss by too violent escape 
of the silicon fluoride. The evaporation is carried on in. a good 
•draft until thick fumes of the sulphuric anhydride appear. It 
is advisable to evaporate off the FIFl in a specially prepared 
place to prevent the etclung of the hood windows. Such im 
arrangement can be built in a wide chimney in the form of an 
arched space. The writer places therein a large agateware pan 
filled with a layer of graphite. To provide a clean spot on which 
to stand each crucible a number of nickel disks or lids of nickel 
crucibles are arranged on top of the graphite. The pan is heated 
with a Bunsen burner. About two feet above the i)an, supported 
by offsets in the brickwork, is an asbestos board ] incii thick 
which entirely prevents any foreign matter from falling into the 
open crucibles during the evaporations. A still better plan is to 
construct a small reverberatory furnace, lining it with asbestos 
board, heating it from above by a flame Ijehind a bridge wall. 
Of course such a furnace is never allowed to get above a drying 
heat for these evaporations. Fig. 26 shows the construction of 
such a furnace, which with natural gas and compressed air can 
be brought to 1300° C., or can be kept at a mere desiccating heat 
by burning a small yellow flame in the combustion chamber C. 
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When the fumes of sulphuric anhydride no longer appear, 
the crucible is removed from the drying chamber and heated to 
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low redness only, in order to drive off any remaining sulphuric 
acid, and yet not hot enough to volatilize any sodium salts that 
may have contaminated the silica and remained behind after the 
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latter was evaporated away as fluoride. The crucible is then 
cooled in the usual way by placing it, while it is still warm, in a 
desiccator and then weighing it when cold. This weight is de¬ 
ducted from the previous weight of the crucible and its contents 
obtained by blasting to a constant weight. The difference so 
obtained is calculated to percentage as silica. 

If the analyst wishes to be entirely certain that all of the 
silica has been completely removed, he should repeat the evap¬ 
oration with HFl, using but 10 c.c. of the acid and also 10 drops 
of the H2SO4. If the crucible does not lose any weight on the 
second evaporation and ignition then the operator has proved 
the work. As previously stated, the residue in the crucible, 
after these evaporations, may contain traces of all of the elements 
present in the sand except silica. Therefore, the residue is 
fused with 20 times its weight of the sodium carbonate and is 
dissolved out as in the original main sodium carbonate fusion 
of the sample, and the acidulated fusion and the cleanings of 
the crucible are added to filtrate A which will now contain the 
total Ca, Mg, Al, Fe and Ti in the sand or brick. 

Filtrate A is now evaporated to 350 c.c., heated to nearly 
boiling and filtered; i : i ammonia is added to it until it smells 
slightly but distinctly of ammonia. Much excess of ammonia 
will prevent a part of the aluminum hydroxide from precipi¬ 
tating. To avoid the tedium of long boiling, add the slightest 
possible excess of ammonia. If the solution smells strongly of 
ammonia, then the excess of the latter should be neutralized 
with some HCl. Having the conditions of alkalinity just right, 
the solution is boiled for five minutes, the beaker is removed 
from the fire and some paper l)ulp is stirred in, in large or 
small quantity according as the j)recipitate seems large or 
small. The precipitate, which will contain all of the b'e, Al, Ti 
and P in the sample, is filtered off on a double filter and washed 
with a solution consisting of 5 grams of ammonium nitrate dis¬ 
solved in 500 c.c. of water. This is continued until the washings 
do not give the test for chlorides with siK'cr nitrate. The precip¬ 
itate is dissolved off the filter with hot HCl and reprecipitated 
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as before with ammonia; filtered, and washed. The second 
precipitate is burned off and blasted to a constant weight as 
in the case of the silica. The weight obtained is recorded as 
Fe203, AI2O3, Ti02- 

The combined oxides are then dissolved by prolonged heating 
with cone. HCl, and if any white, floating residue remains in¬ 
soluble it is filtered out; washed thoroughly in the same way 
as the main silicic acid, weighed, deducted from the total 
weight of the iron oxide, etc., and added to the total silica. The 
filtrate from this milligram or two of silica is reduced with 
stannous chloride and the iron titrated with the dilute potassium 
dichromate, page 186, to obtain the amount of iron present. 
The latter is then calculated to ferrous oxide, FeO. It is also 
calculated to Fe203 and deducted from the total oxides of iron, 
alumina, etc. The remainder is calculated to percentage as 
oxides of Al, etc. (AI2O3, Ti025 etc.). 

The filtrates and washings from the two precipitations of the 
iron and aluminum are analyzed for lime and magnesia exactly 
as directed for limestone, beginning at the point where the com¬ 
bined filtrates from the double precipitations of the iron are 
combined, heated to boiling, and the calcium is precipitated 
with a saturated solution of ammonium oxalate, the only differ¬ 
ence being that the lime content is only a per cent or two so that 
but 25 c.c. of the ammonium oxalate are used to precipitate the 
calcium present. 

The ignition loss is obtained by blasting i gram of the sample 
to a constant weight. The first weight is taken after 10 minutes^ 
blasting. The sample is then blasted for five-minute intervals, 
until it either no longer loses more than 0.0002 gram or begins to 
gain weight. 

When analyzing sand or brick, blanks should be run includ¬ 
ing the fusing of 20 grams of the carbonate of sodium and the 
putting of the solution of this melt through every operation. 
The iron, silica, etc., so found should be deducted from that 
found in the sample. There is almost certain to be some iron 
and silica obtained from the chemicals and glassware. 
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Some Analyses of Sands. 

No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 


Percent 

0.40 

98.08 

1-37 

Percent 

0.47 

95-86 

2.84 

Per cent 
1 .20 
94.00 

4.4 

0.15 

Percent 

0.64 

96.86 

2.22 
0.38 

Percent 


95-86 

4-86 

Oxides of iron, aluminum, etc. 

aviHp . 






Sand No. i is not suitable for Open hearth bottoms as it does not bond well 
with the bottom but floats into the slag and, as a result, the steel bath cuts through 
the bottom in places. No. 3 is a good sand as it contains just about the right 
amount of oxides of iron, etc., to bond well. No. 5 should also be a good bottom 
sand. 


Titanium. 

Titanium is a frequent constituent of fire brick. The best 
way to determine this element is to obtain the lolal iron and 
aluminum from a separate one-gram portion. The hydrochloric 
solution of this iron, etc., is then fumed with 60 c.c. of i : 3 
sulphuric acid and this residue is then analyzed as given for 
titanium either by color or gravimetrically as in steels. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 

Part III. 

THE ANALYSIS OF IRON ORE. 

Metallic Iron. Dissolve 0.400 and 0.500 gram of the floured 
sample (dried at 105° C.) with mild heating in 40 c.c. of cone. 
HCl until the insoluble residue is white and floating and free from 
any dark colored grit. When the insoluble portion shows no 
further change, the total sample is transferred to a porcelain dish 
and evaporated to dryness, in case the insoluble part is not pure 
white. This evaporation must be done under mild heat to insure 
against volatilization of iron chloride. Redissolve with 20 c.c. 
of cone. HCl, using heat and keeping the dish covered. Add 
50 c.c. of water, stir in a little ashless paper pulp filter, wash 
with dilute HCl until the washings are free of iron test with 
KCNS. The filtrate and washings will contain all of the iron 
if the residue was pure white before the evaporation; but if it is 
the least bit colored there is possibility of it retaining some of the 
iron. It is at all times advisable, for close work, to burn the paper 
off until all black due to carbon is gone and then fuse the ash with 
twenty times its weight of sodium carbonate at a bright red heat 
for a half hour. This renders all of the iron, in the shape of silicate 
or titanate, soluble in HCl. The fusion is then dissolved out 
with a little water, an excess of HCl is added, and the solution 
is evaporated again to dryness, redissolved, filtered and washed 
exactly as described for the original main sample. This filtrate 
and washings will contain all of the iron, if any, that remained 
in the original insoluble portion; it is added to the iirst main 
filtrate and washings obtained after the first evaporation to dry¬ 
ness. These combined filtrates and washings are concentrated 
to 200 c.c. and heated to nearly boiling in a beaker. Stannous 
chloride is added a drop at a time, with stirring, until the hot 
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solution is water white, and then not more than 2 or 3 drops in 
excess. Place the 600 c.c. beakers in cold water until room tem¬ 
perature is attained. Then as each test is about to be titrated, 
add to it 40 c.c. of mercuric chloride solution and stir well. 
This should produce a silky white precipitate of mercurous chlo¬ 
ride, taking care of the excess of the tin chloride. It is undesir¬ 
able to have a large excess of the tin chloride as there is danger 
of producing a grey precipitate of metallic mercury which renders 
the titration inaccurate; and again a huge precipitate of mercur¬ 
ous chloride is undesirable. 

The solution being properly reduced, it is titrated with a stand¬ 
ard solution of recrystallized potassium dichromate, until two or 
three drops of the solution of the ore no longer give a blue spot 
test with the ferricyanide indicator but an orange color, instead. 

Reduction by Metallic Zinc and Titration with 
Potassium Permanganate. 

After getting the ore in perfect solution by any of the fore¬ 
going means, the solution is converted to sulphates by evapora¬ 
tion to thick white fumes with 80 c.c. of i : i H2SO4. The iron 
sulphate is then dissolved again by heating to boiling for some 
time with 100 c.c. of water. The solution is transferred to an 
800 C.C. cone flask and diluted to 200 c.c. A stream of CO2 is 
passed through the flask. A total of 40 grams of zinc arc added 
in portions to reduce the ferric iron. Heat, when the action of 
the zinc becomes slow, and continue to pass the CO2 until the 
zinc is all dissolved. Cool to room temperature with the CO2 
passing. The CO2 is purified by passing through two wash 
bottles as illustrated on page 295, photo No. 21. 

A blank of the same amounts of sulphuric acid and zinc should 
be run. In a blank the solution, toward the last, is very slow, 
and when there remains only about 0.5 gram of zinc, undissolved, 
the heat can be shut off and the solution cooled; a stopper is 
placed rather loosely in the-flask and the latter is then let stand 
at room temperature until the next day, when the zinc will have 
completely dissolved and the blank can be titrated and deducted. 
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The iron can be reduced with aluminum as described for uranium 
on page 296. 

In these titrations the end point is taken as the first pink 
color that spreads entirely through the solution and lasts but 
a few seconds. 

The permanganate can be standardized by putting a similar 
weight of the Sibley” iron ore standard through all of the 
operations, or with sodium oxalate, or with oxalic acid, as given 
on page 49. 

(1) It would seem convenient, at this point, to give the reac¬ 
tions involved in the method. 

(2) The reaction between the ferrous iron and the dichromate 
proceeds as follows: K 2 Cr 207 + 6 FeClo + 14 HCl = 2 KCl + 
2 CrCb + 6 FeCb + 7 H2O. 

(3) The following equation explains the reduction of the 
ferric chloride by the stannous chloride: SnCb + 2 FeCb = 
2 FeCh + SnCh. 

(4) The excess of the stannous chloride is prevented from 
interfering with (2) by the mercuric chloride reacting to form 
mercurous chloride: SnCb + 2 HgCb = Hg2Cl2 + SnCh- 

(5) If too great an excess of the stannous chloride is present, 
a grey precipitate of metallic mercury is produced which ren¬ 
ders the titration inaccurate and the analysis must be repeated 
on a new portion: HgoCb + SnCh = SnCh + 2 Hg. 


Standard and Solutions. 

The dichromate is made by dissolving 4.9 grams of the recrys¬ 
tallized salt in water and diluting to one liter. 

The stannous chloride is made by dissolving 12.5 grams of 
granulated tin in 125 c.c. of cone. HCl or 20 grams of the stannous 
salt in 100 c.c. of the cone. HCl. 

The mercuric chloride consists x)f 50 grams of the salt dissolved 
in one liter of water. 

The ferricyanide for the spot test has a concentration of 0.5 
gram per 100 c.c. of water and should be made as used. 
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Standardization . 

The standardization is best effected by putting 0.3 and 0.4 
gram of the U. S. standard '^Sibley” iron ore, or some other 
ore that has been standardized with equal care (this latter 
standard is very convenient in that it is entirely soluble in HCl), 
through all of the foregoing operations and noting how many 
cubic centimeters of the dichromate standard are required to 
oxidize the known amounts of the iron standard. By so doing, 
an average value, for example, of i c.c. of the standard equals 
0.00546 gram of metallic iron was obtained. 

Manganese. Dissolve 0.100 and 0.050 gram of the powdered 
ore in 25 c.c. of cone. HCl. For close work filter out any in¬ 
soluble matter, wash it and fuse as described under the deter¬ 
mination of metallic iron. Dissolve out the fusion; acidulate 
it with HCl and add this now completely decomposed residue to 
the main solution; add to the latter 20 c.c. of i : i H2SO4 and 
evaporate to thick fumes; cool; add 20 c.c. of cone, nitric acid 
and 20 c.c. of water and heat until all of the iron and manganese 
sulphates are dissolved and nothing remains but the floating 
silicic acid. Then transfer from the porcelain dish to a cone 
flask, or a 10 X I inch test tube, rinsing with 1.20 nitric acid, 
and finish as in steels. (See page 276.) 

If the manganese exceeds 2 per cent, i.o and o.g gram are 
gotten into solution as above and the analysis can lie finished by 
the phosphate method or by the ferricyanlde titration, page 
188 or page 193. 

Phosphorus and Silica. Dissolve 0.9 and i.oo gram, as for the 
metallic iron, using 40 c.c. of cone. HCl, fusing the insoluble 
residue and placing the acidulated melt back in the main solution; 
then evaporate to dryness; adding i gram of chlorate of potas¬ 
sium before evaporating, heating with the cover on the porcelain 
dish until all action caused by the addition of the chlorate is 
over. After the evaporation to dryness, rcdissolvc in 20 c.c. of 
cone. HCl; evaporate to 10 c.c.; add 20 c.c. of water; add a 
little ashless filter pulp; filter and wash with i : 40 HCl until 
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the washings no longer give an iron test with KCNS; evaporate 
the filtrate and washings again to dryness on the graphite, dis¬ 
solve, dilute, filter and wash as before to insure the separation 
of all of the silica. The filters from the first and second evapora¬ 
tions to dryness contain the total silica and are ignited and 
finished for silica as in steel (page 286). 

The filtrate from the second filtration and washing contains 
all of the phosphorus; it is evaporated low and is converted to 
nitrates, boiled with permanganate, and finished for phosphorus 
as in steel (page 258). 

Sulphur, Fuse i.o and 0.9 gram, as given for ferro-vanadium 
at the bottom of page 17, running blanks as a check on the 
reagents. 

Aluminum^ Calcium and Magnesium. Get 0.9 or i.o gram 
into solution and evaporated to dryness as for silica. The 
filtrate from the second evaporation will contain all of the 
aluminum, iron, manganese, most of the titanium, all of the 
phosphorus, calcium and magnesium. Make a double basic 
acetate precipitation of the filtrate as described on pages 188 
and 189 and combine the two sets of filtrates and washings for 
the calcium and magnesium. The precipitate from the second 
basic acetate precipitation is burned off at a low heat, blasted to 
constant weight, and weighed as AI2O3, Fe203, Ti02, P2O5. The 
residue in the crucible is then dissolved in cone. HCl and divided 
into two parts; the phosphorus is determined in the one part 
after converting it into nitrate as described under phosphorus; 
and in the other part the metallic iron is found as given under 
metallic iron, by reducing this half with stannous chloride. The 
iron so found is calculated to Fe203, multiplied by two and de¬ 
ducted from the total weight of the oxides. In the same way 
the phosphorus found is calculated to P2O5, multiplied by two 
and deducted. This leaves only the weight of the AI2O3 and 
Ti02. The latter is determined on a separate portion and cal¬ 
culated to a one-gram basis and deducted, leaving the aluminum 
only. 

Also these same weights of ore can be gotten into solution 
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as for silica, the silica filtered off; the filtrate and washings 
therefrom can be transferred to a i liter boiling flask and the 
iron, manganese and titanium can be removed by two or three 
peroxidations. The filtrates and washings from peroxidations 
can then be made acid and the aluminum precipitated at once 
with ammonia; redissolved and reprecipitated to remove the 
sodium salts that are inevitably present in the aluminum 
hydroxide. The reprecipitated aluminum hydroxide is weighed 
as AI2O3, P2O5. The phosphoric anhydride is determined by 
fusing the two oxides in 20 times their weight of anhydrous so¬ 
dium carbonate; the melt is dissolved in nitric acid and is then 
evaporated to 40 c.c. and finished as in'steels, page 258. 

This latter scheme is decidedly to be preferred if calcium 
and magnesium are not needed. 

Calcium and Magnesium. The filtrates from the two basic 
acetate precipitations are combined and evaporated nearly to 
crystallization with 100 c.c. of cone. HCL Then 200 c.c. of 
water, or more, are added and heat is applied until the salts 
are all dissolved. If any dirt or dust has crept into the solution 
the same is filtered out and the filtrate and washings are finished 
for Ca and Mg as in limestone from the point where the filtrates 
from the iron have been obtained and are ready for the addition 
of the oxalate. (See page 357.) 

Also, if it is desired to obtain the latter elements in a separate 
portion one can proceed exactly as given for limestone (page 356). 

Titanium. Fuse i gram with 20 grams of acid potassium 
sulphate and finish for titanium as directed on page 51, if the 
titanium content of the ore amounts to more than one per cent. 
If the per cent of titanium is less than one per cent, fuse as 
above but boil the sulphuric acid solution of the fusion obtained 
as directed on page 54 with some strong nitric acid and compare 
it with an iron ore, containing a known amount of titanium, that 
has been put through all of the operations. Dilute the sulphuric 
acid solution of the fusion to joo c.c.; boil it five minutes with 
25 c.c. of cone, nitric; cool and compare as given for steels on 
page 54. 
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Copper and Nickel. Dissolve the ore as far as possible with 
HCl, using 20 c.c. of the cone, acid per gram, heating a little 
below boiling in an 800 c.c. beaker until the insoluble residue 
does not show any further change, that is, does not grow any 
whiter. Use 15 grams of the finely ground sample if the copper 
and nickel do not exceed one per cent. When the HCl is ap¬ 
parently having no further effect, then add cautiously 10 c.c. of 
cone, nitric per gram of ore taken and also a total of 10 c.c. of 
hydrofluoric acid and digest the contents of the beaker for at 
least one hour. 

Evaporate to moist dryness, but do not bake for fear of render¬ 
ing the nickel insoluble; redissolve in 100 c.c. of HCl and evapo¬ 
rate until the solution does not seem to have a great excess of 
HCl; convert the solution to nitrate by evaporating until fur¬ 
ther additions of cone, nitric acid no longer produce red fumes 
or until a few drops of the solution give but little if any milkiness 
with silver nitrate solution. Then finish for copper and nickel as 
given on pages 149 to 152. Run as a standard an iron ore con¬ 
taining a known amount of copper, or if such a standard is not 
at hand, then add to the ore a known amount of copper and 
nickel and also run the same ore without any copper and nickel, 
performing the standardization in the same way as given for pig 
iron on pages 149 and 151. 

Chromium. Determine the chromium exactly as given for 
chrome ore on pages 140 and 141. 

Ignition Loss, Carbon Dioxide and Moisture. The ignition 
loss is obtained by heating i gram of the sample at a bright red 
heat for an hour. 

Carbon dioxide and organic matter can be determined together 
as CO2 by burning i gram of the sample in the electric combus¬ 
tion furnace for one hour in a stream of oxygen as in steels. 
The CO2 existing as such can be determined by heating the ore 
with cone. HCl. in a flask through which a constant stream of 
air purified from CO2 in the same manner as the oxygen is puri¬ 
fied for the determination of carbon in steel, is drawn. The 
flask should be provided with a No. 6 rubber stopper. The 
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flask shown for sulphur work on pages 104 and 269 will answer. 
The stopper should be pierced with a funnel tube as shown on 
page 104; also an inlet tube for the purified air which should 
extend | inch below the acid in the flask; the stopper must 
also have an outlet tube extending through the stopper into 
the flask^ but not touching the fluid in the same. This tube 
will conduct away the CO2 liberated by the digestion with 
HCI by means of gentle suction with a water pump connected to 
the outlet of the weighing apparatus. The weighing apparatus 
and the train between it and the outlet of the digesting flask 
can be made exactly as the same part of the carbon combustion 
apparatus. The whole apparatus can be thought of as parallel 
to the carbon outfit with the flask taking the place of the electric 
furnace. If it is more convenient oxygen can be forced through 
the apparatus, during the digesting period, instead of drawing 
air through the outfit. The weighing apparatus /, page 224, 
should be weighed after air or oxygen has been drawn through 
it during an hour’s digestion. J is again attached and air passed 
through it for another half hour, but during this second pas¬ 
sage of the air, or oxygen, no heating should be necessary. If 
there is no more gain of weight than a blank gives at this point, 
then it is proven that all of the CO2 has been drawn over into 
the weighing apparatus. The operator can check his apparatus 
and the accuracy of liis manipulations by determining the CO^ 
in limestone containing a known amount of calcium carbonate 
or by taking a known weight of calcite crystals. 

The Moisture is determined by weighing i gram of the sample 
and drying it to a constant weight at 105° C. 

Combined water is determined as in an unburned crucible, 
page 330, using i gram of the sample that has been already 
dried for one hour at 105° C. and kept in a glass-stoppered 
bottle after the drying. 

Vanadium is determined in the same manner as given for 
carnotite ore, page 301. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 


Part IV. 

THE ANALYSIS OF FLUORSPAR. 

Exact Method. 

As this mineral is not completely decomposed by fusion with 
sodium carbonate alone, it is the general practice to fuse the 
finely ground mineral with a mixture of sodium and potassium 
carbonates, and finely ground precipitated silica. The author 
uses, for the melt, an intimate mixture of i gram of the sample 
with lo grams of each of the two carbonates mentioned, together 
with 3 grams of precipitated silica. 

The I gram of the spar is stirred carefully through the flux 
in a thirty-gram platinum crucible and the whole is gradually 
brought to a bright red heat and held at this temperature until 
all bubbling due to the evolution of CO2 ceases, indicating that 
the reactions are complete as follows: 

3 CaF2 + 3 Si02 = CaSiFe + 2 CaSiOs (i) 

CaSiFe + 4 Na2C03 = CaCOs + Na2Si03 + 6 NaF + 3 CO2. (2) 

When the. fusion is finished in the manner indicated, it is run 
around the sides of the crucible; and, when cooled, the crucible 
is placed in a platinum dish and its contents dissolved in water 
with heat. If no platinum dish is available, then the melt niiisl be 
dissolved in the cold in a porcelain dish. When all is dissolved 
except the floating portion, cool, add paper pulp, Alter into a 
large casserole and wash the residue on the Alter with 2 grams 
of sodium carbonate dissolved in 500 c.c. of water, giving the 
filter at least 50 washings, olitaining residue R on the filter, 
and the filtrate and washings A, which latter will contain all, or 
nearly all, of the fluorine as NaF and much silicic acid as sodium 
silicate, according to (2). 
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The main silica in filtrate A is separated according to the 
method of Berzelius, by heating with ammonium carbonate 
and removing the last traces with an ammoniacal solution of 
zinc oxide as follows: 20 grams of ammonium carbonate, in 
powdered form, are added to A and the same is heated for an 
hour at 40"^ C, A is then filtered after 12 hours. Consider¬ 
able ashless filter pulp is stirred in with the precipitated silicic 
-acid. The mixture of pulp, silicic acid and perhaps some iron 
and aluminum hydroxides is filtered out and washed with one 
gram of ammonium carbonate dissolved in 500 c.c. of water, at 
least fifty times, allowing each washing to drain off completely 
before the next one is applied. This filtrate and washings can 
be designated as B and contain the major part of the sodium 
fluoride and still some of silicic acid. The mixture of pulp and 
silicic acid on the filter from A can be marked M. 

The residues R and M are smoked off in a large platinum 
crucible and then the heat is raised until the ash is free of char¬ 
coal and of a light brown color. In this way nearly all of the 
original added silica is returned to aid in attacking any unde¬ 
composed spar that may have escaped decomposition in the 
original fusion. Place on top of the ash from R plus M a 
ground mixture of 10 grams, each, of the carbonates of sodium 
and potassium. Stir this flux all through the ash R plus M 
with a stout Ni-Chrome wire and then repeat the fusion as de¬ 
scribed in the first place, and all of the other foregoing opera¬ 
tions. The water-insoluble residue R^ from the second fusion 
is washed with sodium carbonate water as in the case of R. 
This water-insoluble residue R^ contains all of the calcium, 
barium, magnesium, iron and some of the aluminum. The 
filtrate and washings from R^ contain any remainder of the 
fluorine and nearly all of the silicic acid and aluminum (if A 1 be 
present). This filtrate and washings are heated with ammonium 
carbonate as in d, allowed to stand for some hours, filtered, 
washed with ammonium carbonate water, obtaining a residue 
on the filter consisting of nearly all of the silicic acid plus 
a little iron and aluminum. The filtrate and washings from 
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M\ i.e. B', contain the last traces of the silica. This filtrate 
combined with B contains all of the fluorine as sodium fluoride 
and the remainder of the silica as sodium silicate. This silica 
is removed as follows: Evaporate these filtrates to dryness in a 
casserole; take up with as little water as possible; add a few 
drops of an alcoholic solution of phenolphthaleine and then add 
I : I HCl until a few drops of this acid just discharge all pink 
color. The solution is then boiled to note if the pink color may 
reappear, and if it should, a drop or two more of the acid is added 
to just remove the pink and so on until no pink reappears on 
heating. The solution will then be neutral and is ready for the 
removal of the last traces of the silicic acid by means of a satu¬ 
rated solution of zinc oxide in ammonia, prepared as follows: 
Dissolve lo grams of zinc oxide in 50 c.c. of cone, ammonia and 
filter off the undissolved zinc oxide. Add 10 or 12 c.c. of this 
filtrate to the neutralized B plus B^ to precipitate the silicious 
matter still remaining therein, as zinc silicate. After adding 
the ammoniacal zinc solution, boil until the smell of ammonia is 
gone, and then filter out the mixture of zinc silicate and zinc 
oxide and wash it with 5 c.c. of the ammoniacal solution of zinc 
oxide diluted with 500 c.c. of water, obtaining filtrate and wash¬ 
ings C which contain all of the fluorine as sodium fluoride and 
free of silica. The silicic acid gotten from jB plus jB'-as zinc 
silicate is freed from zinc by dissolving it off the filter with nitric 
acid, 1.20, and evaporating the filtrate and washings so obtained 
to dryness. The dry residue is taken up with 1.20 nitric acid 
and filtered off, after dilution with water, on the same filter from 
which the zinc silicate was dissolved with nitric acid. The 
residue on this filter is washed thoroughly and burned off 
with M'. 

The Calcium Fluoride. The filtrate C is heated to boiling 
and the fluorine is precipitated from it .while boiling by means of 
a saturated solution of calcium caxbdntttc. Some recommenu 
the addition of a little sodium carbonate before adding the pre¬ 
cipitant, thus causing a precipitation of some calcium carbonate 
along with the calcium fluoride to aid in the subsequent filtration. 
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The calcium fluoride is filtered and washed thoroughly with 
water. It has been the writer’s experience that it requires not 
less than 50 washings to completely wash a large precipitate. 
The CaF2 is burnt off in a platinum crucible at a very low heat, 
just smoking off the paper, and then at low red to remove the 
carbon. 

The ash which consists of a mixture of oxide, fluoride and 
carbonate of calcium is dissolved with dilute acetic acid (three 
parts of the acetic acid diluted with i part of water), by heating 
and evaporation to dryness on the water bath. The calcium 
fluoride remains insoluble and the calcium carbonate and oxide 
are dissolved. After the evaporation to dryness, 50 c.c. of water 
are added to the dry residue and heat is applied for about a half 
hour. The insoluble calcium fluoride is filtered off and washed 
with water, dried, ignited at a low heat and finally at redness 
until the CaF2 is white, when it is cooled and weighed and cal¬ 
culated to percentage as such. As a check on the purity of the 
CaF2 it is evaporated to dryness with 5 c.c. of cone. H2SO.1. The 
excess of sulphuric acid is driven off at a low red heat and the 
residue is weighed as calcium sulphate, 1.7438 grams of which 
equal i gram of calcium fluoride. 

Silica. The water-insoluble residue R' is smoked off in a 
platinum crucible and then heated at redness until all carbon 
from the paper is gone. The ash which contains the main 
calcium, etc., is transferred to a porcelain dish and boiled for 
a few minutes with 30 c.c. of 1 : t HCl until all but per¬ 
haps a little silica is dissolved. The latter is filtered off, 
washed, designated as M" and burned with M'. The ash 
from the burning of M' plus M'^ contains the total silica, 
that is, the silica that was added plus that contained in the 
sample. The total silica is then evaporated as usual with an 
excess of HFl plus 5 drops of cone. H2SO.1. Idie HFl should 
be added very cautiously, and in small installments, to prevent 
loss by spraying during the formation of the volatile silicon 
fluoride. The silica is then determined by the loss of weight 
after the removal of the excess of the two acids as in steels. Any 
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residue remaining in the crucible after the removal of the silica 
may contain some calcium, iron, etc., and is fused with a little 
sodium carbonate, dissolved in HCl and added to the filtrate 
from M", 

Ca, Mg, Ba, Fe and Al are now all in solution in the filtrate 
just mentioned. The first step is to remove any barium present 
by adding to the solution 2 c.c. of cone, sulphuric acid diluted 
with 600 c.c. of water. Any precipitate formed by the addition 
of the very dilute sulphuric acid is filtered off, ignited and weighed 
as barium sulphate. The filtrate and washings from the barium 
sulphate are then analyzed for Ca, Mg, iron and aluminum as 
described for limestone, beginning at the point where these 
elements are all in solution and free of silica. (See page 357.) 

Blanks, It is very necessary to run blanks by fusing 3 grams 
of the same lot of precipitated silica as used in the decom¬ 
position of the spar with 10 grams, each, of the sodium and 
potassium carbonates. The melt is dissolved out in water and 
then put through all of the operations given in the method. The 
silica, iron, calcium, magnesium and aluminum so found are 
deducted from the amounts of these elements found in the analy¬ 
sis of the sample. These blank analyses should be made in dupli¬ 
cate, as should the analysis of the spar, also. 

Lead, Dissolve 0.9 and i.o gram of the sample in a mixture 
of 20 c.c. of cone. HNO3 and 10 c.c. of cone. HCl. If the spar 
is high in CaF2 it will dissolve almost completely in this mixture. 
Heat until all spraying is over and evaporate to moist dryness; 
rcdissolve in 20 c.c. of cone, nitric acid, dilute, filter, wash with 
dilute nitric acid, and evaporate the filtrate and washings to 
10 c.c. Add 75 c.c. of cone. HCl and evaporate to 15 c.c. Dilute 
with water to about 100 c.c. Make the diluted solution just 
neutral with ammonia; add 4 drops of HCl and pass H2S through 
the hot solution until the black precipitate of lead sulphide 
settles well. Filter off the lead sulphide and wash it with H2S 
water. Pass HoS through the filtrate and washings to make 
certain that all of the lead has been precipitated. The lead 
sulphide is dissolved in 50 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid and its solution 
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is evaporated to heavy fumes with 75 c.c. of i : 3 sulphuric acid, 
in a porcelain dish. Cool, dissolve as far as possible with 200 
c.c. of water and one-third this amount of alcohol. Allow the 
lead sulphate to settle for several hours before filtering; filter 
off the lead sulphate and wash it with a mixture of 2 parts of 
water and i part of alcohol. Burn the residue at a very low 
heat in a porcelain crucible until the paper is all gone. Cool 
the white residue and moisten it with a drop or two of H2SO4 
and ignite the residue again at a dull red heat. 

The weight so obtained is multiplied by 0.6831 to reduce to 
the metallic basis. If the sulphur found is reported as such then 
the lead can be conveniently reported as metal. The lead how¬ 
ever usually is present as the sulphide. 

Sulphur, The author uses the carbonate and nitre fusion, 
melting the spar with 20 grams of carbonate of soda and 4 grams 
of nitre. The analysis is then finished as in ferro-vanadium high 
in silicon (see page 17 near the bottom of the page). There is 
no reason why the sulphur could not be obtained by fusing the 
mineral in 15 grams of peroxide and then dissolving out the 
melt in water. The water solution could be acidulated with a 
considerable excess of HCl and the analysis finished as in the 
carbonate and nitre fusion. 

In either method blanks should be run through all the opera¬ 
tions and deducted. 

Carbon Dioxide. Ignite i gram of the sample in the electric 
combustion furnace in a stream of oxygen for one hour, as in the 
determination of carbon in steel. The carbon dioxide is usually 
combined with calcium, as carbonate, in the mineral. 

Approximate Method. 

The usual approximate method is to attack the spar with 
acetic acid. The author proceeds as follows (he regards the 
approximate method accurate enough for all technical purposes): 
Moisten the finely ground spar to a thin paste with water, add 
20 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and evaporate to dryness on the 
water bath in a porcelain dish. To the dry residue add 50 c.c. 
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of water; stir, boil a few minutes; add ashless paper pulp; mix 
again, filter and wash with hot water, obtaining residue R on 
the filter and filtrate and washings F. The residue R con¬ 
tains all of the CaF2, silica and the main portion of the iron, 
aluminum and lead. Barium if present as sulphate would be 
mainly in R, 

The filtrate and washings from R contain calcium, mag¬ 
nesium and some of the iron and aluminum, and are analyzed 
for these elements as in limestone (see page 357). If lead is 
present some of it will also be in this filtrate and should be first 
removed by H2S precipitation of the hot, faintly acid solution. 
The lead sulphide is washed with H2S water and the filtrate and 
washings are evaporated low to remove the excess of H2S, add¬ 
ing some potassium chlorate to oxidize the iron, at the beginning 
of the evaporation. The amount of lead found at this point is 
only a small portion of the total amount of the lead present; at 
least, this is the case in the samples containing lead as galena. 

Silica and Calcium Fluoride. The residue R is ignited at 
a low red heat in a weighed platinum crucible, cooled and 
weighed. 20 c.c. of c.p. HFl are added to R after the weigh¬ 
ing. Evaporation to dryness removes the silica. The remain¬ 
der in the crucible is then heated to lowest redness, cooled, 
weighed again, and the loss of weight due to the evaporation 
and ignition is calculated as silica. 3 c.c. of cone. H2SO4 are 
dropped into the crucible and the contents of the latter are 
taken to dryness; ignited at a low red heat, cooled and weighed 
as calcium sulphate (CaS04). The calcium sulphate so found 
is calculated to calcium fluoride after deducting from it any 
Ba, Pb, Fe and A 1 found as given below. 

Add 15 c.c. of cone. HCl to the weighed calcium sulphate and 
boil it until the sulphate either dissolves to a clear solution after 
20 minutes slow boiling, or there remains some white insoluble 
residue which would indicate the presence of barium sulphate. 
If such a residue be found, then dilute the solution to 200 c.c. 
and let it stand for several hours to permit the barium sulphate 
to settle. Filter it out; wash it with water; ignite, cool, weigh, 
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and deduct it from the weight of the calcium sulphate. The 
filtrate and washings from the barium sulphate are diluted to 
400 c.c. and H2S is passed for an hour and the solution is then 
permitted to stand for several hours to give the precipitate of 
PbS time to separate out. If there be sulphide of lead in the 
spar (usually in the form of galena), then some of it will have 
been coimted as calcium sulphate. The lead sulphide is burned 
at a very low red heat in a porcelain crucible, moistened with a 
few drops of cone, sulphuric acid and the latter is evaporated. 
The residue is burned at a low red heat, weighed and the weight 
is then deducted from that of the calcium sulphate. The 
filtrate and washings from the lead sulphide are evaporated to 
dryness with a gram or two of potassium chlorate and analyzed 
■ for any small amounts of iron and aluminum that may be pres¬ 
ent in this part of the analysis; that is, the small residue in the 
evaporating dish is dissolved in 10 c.c. of HCl, precipitated with 
a slight excess of ammonia, the small precipitate of iron and 
aluminum hydroxides are filtered out, washed, weighed and the 
weight also deducted from the weight of main calcium sulphate. 
The main calcium sulphate as stated, after these deductions, is 
then calculated to the total calcium fluoride. These small por¬ 
tions of the Fe and A 1 are also added to the main oxides of iron 
and aluminum found in F. The main filtrate F contains all of the 
calcium and magnesium not existing in the mineral as fluorides; 
also the remainder of the lead if any is present and the main 
portion of the iron and aluminum. The lead is removed first, 
after acidulating F with a slight excess of HCl to prevent the 
coprecipitation of any iron, by means of hydrogen sulphide. 
The filtrate and washings from the lead sulphide arc evaporated 
to dryness with an excess of at least 20 c.c. of cone. HCl and i 
gram of chlorate. The dry residue is then taken up with 10 c.c. 
of I : I HCl and the iron, aluminum, calcium and magnesium 
in the solution are determined as in limestone. As stated, the 
lead, iron and aluminum found here are added to any portions 
of these elements found in the filtrate from the liydrochloric 
solution of the calcium sulphate. 
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Calculations. 

In the exact method, the calcium required in the calcium flu¬ 
oride found is deducted from the total calcium found. Any 
calcium remaining is usually calculated to calcium carbonate. 
The author prefers for the sake of simplicity to calculate to 
calcium oxide the calcium found in excess of that necessary to 
produce the calcium fluoride; and report the carbon dioxide 
found as such instead attempting to distribute it as carbonate. 
In the same way the sulphur found is reported as such instead 
of entering into a tedious computation for the purpose of cal¬ 
culating a part of it to lead sulphide and any remaining sulphur 
to sulphide of iron. Similarly the oxides of iron and aluminum 
obtained are reported as oxides. For commercial and technical 
purposes this seems the logical procedure, and entirely answers 
purposes of the iron and steel metallurgist. In harmony with 
the reporting of the sulphur as such, the lead found is recorded 
as metal. 

Calculation of the Calcium Existing as CaO by the 
Exact Method. 

Suppose that 83.46 per cent of CaF2 were found. Then in 
one gram of the sample there would be 0.8346 gram of calcium 
fluoride. Further, in one gram of this sample there was found 
a total of 0.6956 gram of calcium oxide in the filtrate from 
if', page 378; then as calcium fluoride is converted to its 
equivalent weight of calcium oxide by the factor 0.7182 we 
have 0.8346 multiplied by 0.7182 or 0.5994 gram of calcium 
oxide coming from the calcium in the calcium fluoride. This 
is deducted from the total calcium oxide; 0.6956 minus 0.5994, 
or 0.0962 gram of calcium oxide to be reported as such, being 
9.62 per cent. 

Calculation of CaS04 to CaF2 in the Approximate 
Method. 

The calcium sulphate found is multiplied by the factor 0.5735 
to obtain the ecjuivalent weight of calcium fluoride. 
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Some Analyses of Fluorspar. 


Sample of Fairview Gravel. 


Calcium fluoride. 

Silica. 

Oxides of iron and aluminum 

Calcium oxide. 

Sulphur. 


Approximate Method. 
Per Cent. 

Exact Method. 
Per Cent. 

83-70 

83.46 

2.92 

3.20 

3.16 

3.20 

9.40 

9.61 

0.016 

0.016 


Sample of Fluorspar Gravel Containing Sulphide of Lead. 


Calcium fluoride. 

Silica. 

Oxides of iron and aluminum 

Calcium oxide. 

Carbon dioxide. 

Sulphur. 

Metallic lead. 

Moisture. 


Approximate Method. 
Per Cent. 

Exact Method. 
Per Cent. 

84. 24 

84.36 

5-44 

5.79 

1.32 

1.41 

1.83 

1.90 

2.20 

2.20 

0.92 

0.92 

2.00 

2.00 

0-35 

0-35 


Selected Sample by the Approximate Method. 


Calcium fluoride. 

Per Cent. 

97-58 

0.20 

Oxides of iron, etc, . . . 

Per Cent. 
0.77 

0.62 

Silica. 



Oxide of cndcium j 





















CHAPTER XIX. 


Part I. 

THE TESTING OF LUBRICATING OILS. 

As the steel works’ chemist is frequently required to report 
on the lubricants used about the plant, a brief outline of the 
more important tests may save the busy reader of this book 
much delving into the vast amount of literature written on 
this subject. The tests about to be described constitute all 
that the mechanical engineering department of a large works 
usually cares to know, or asks for. If the reader wishes to in¬ 
form himself further, he can consult the writings of Lewkowitch, 
Benedict, Gill and others. 

Saponification Number. 

This test is a direct index of the proportion of animal matter 
in the lubricant for the reason that mineral oil (usually present 
in most of the oils used for lubricating) has no saponification 
value. The saponification number simply means that one gram 
of the sample tested requires that many milligrams of potassium 
hydroxide to combine with (saponify) the fatty acids present in 
it. The test is also known as the Koettstorfer’s value. 

Method. 

Weigh I to 2 grams of the oil or lubricant into a 250 c.c. coni¬ 
cal flask. Place also in the flask 25 c.c. of half normal potas¬ 
sium hydroxide. Insert a stopper carrying a return condenser 
firmly in the neck of the flask. Turn a current of water into 
the condenser and start to heat the flask on a water bath. (See 
photo No. 27.) Some operators add 20 c.c. of ether to the con¬ 
tents of the flask before putting in the condenser. Heat the flask 
on the water bath for one hour. Then shut off the heat, turn off 

the water, cool, add several drops of phenolphthaleine indicator 
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and drop in from a burette half-normal HCl until the pinkish 
color or shade given to the solution by the indicator just disap¬ 
pears. The number of c.c. of N/2 KOH added, less the number 
of c.c. of HCl required to discharge the pinkish color produced 
by the KOH, multiplied by the factor 28.05 (i c.c. of N/2 KOH 
contains 28.05 mgs. of KOH) and divided by the weight of the 



Photo 27. 


oil taken gives the saponification number of the sample. In 
weighing the oil place the tared flask on the balance pan and 
drop in some of the sample from a pipette until about the 
desired weight has been put in the flask. Then weigh the oil 
exactly. 

When titrating the oil with N/2 HCl use alcohol to wash 
down the sides of the flask, as water is liable to cloud the solu¬ 
tion. To check the operations place 25 c.c. of the N/2 KOH 
in the cone flask together with the 20 c.c. of ether. Connect 
the condenser and heat the flask for one hour in the water bath, 
cool and titrate with the N/2 HCl. Any KOH that may have 
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been so used is deducted from the apparent amount used by 
the sample, before calculating the saponification number as 
given above. 

A convenient standard for checking the operator’s work is 
the purest rapeseed oil. A very pure sample obtained by the 
writer gave a saponification value of 185. A German rape oil 
known as double refined was found to be 182 in saponification. 
Pure lard oil is given as 195. These pure oil standards should 
be kept in a cool dark cupboard, in sealed bottles, when not 
in use. 

The Preparation of Half-normal (N/2) HCl and 
Half-normal KOH. 

A normal solution is usually defined as the hydrogen gram 
equivalent of the active substance dissolved in a liter volume. 
The author would like to offer the following definition which 
may seem long drawn out but more explanatory: 

A normal solution is the gram molecular weight of the react¬ 
ing substance dissolved in a liter volume, or that fraction of its 
gram molecular weight dissolved in a liter volume which is the 
equivalent of the gram atomic weight of hydrogen. The re¬ 
quired fraction of the gram molecular weight may be different 
for the same compound, depending on the nature of the reac¬ 
tion for which the normal solution is to be used. 

The first requisite is then to write the equation and from it 
decide whether the full molecular weight in grams or only a 
fraction of it is needed to meet the conditions of normal solution. 
Suppose the normal solution of permanganate of potassium is 
desired for the oxidation of ferrous sulphate, according to the 
equation: 

(A) 10 FeS04 + 2 KMnOi + 8 H2SO4 - 5 Fe.>(S04)3 + K2SO4 

-h 2 MnS04 + 8 H2O, 
or 

(B) 10 FeO . SO3 + K2O2. 2 MnOa + 8 H.O • SO3 = 5 Fe.Oa (803)3 

+ K2O . SO3 + 2 MnO • SO3 + 8 HoO. 
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By equation (B) we see how the oxidation expressed by (A) 
takes place: The ferrous oxide united to the sulphuric radical 
and containing lo atoms of oxygen becomes ferric oxide, still 
united to the sulphuric radical, and gains 5 atoms of oxygen. 
This gain comes from the permanganate as by equation (B) the 
potassium peroxide part of the permanganate loses i atom of 
its oxygen to the ferrous sulphate, becoming potassium sulphate; 
and the two parts of manganic trioxide give up four atoms of 
oxygen to the ferrous sulphate, and become 2 molecules of man¬ 
ganous sulphate. Hence we have permanganate equivalent to 
5 atoms of divalent oxygen or 10 atoms of monavalent hydro¬ 
gen; therefore 2 molecules of the permanganate being equivalent 
to 10 atoms of hydrogen then 2/ioths or 1/5th of a gram molecule 
of the KMnOi will be the equivalent of the gram atom of hydro¬ 
gen. This makes it necessary to weigh i/sth of 158.03 or 31.6 
grams of the KMn04, dissolving the same in a liter volume. 

A normal solution of the ferrous sulphate: It has been seen 
that the sulphate of iron has taken up 5 atoms of oxygen which 
are equivalent to 10 atoms of hydrogen, hence, since 10 molecules 
of the ferrous sulphate are equivalent to 10 atoms of hydrogen, 
then I molecule of the sulphate is equivalent to i atom of hydro¬ 
gen. It will be fulfilling the definition if 278 grams of FcS04,7 H2O 
are dissolved in a liter volume, or the entire gram molecule. 

An example of a normal solution for a precipitation reaction 
is afforded by the following: H2SO4 -|- BaCb = BaSO^ -|- 
2 HCl. In this equation the active sulphuric acid molecule 
precipitates the divalent barium atom which is equivalent to 2 
atoms of the monavalent hydrogen atom, therefore I the gram- 
molecular weight of the sulphuric acid, or 40.04 grams of the 
100 per cent acid or its equivalent in a dilution, in a liter volume 
constitutes its normal .solution. 

(C) This brings one to the neutralization normal, or half- 
normal solution: HCl -f KOH = KCl HoO. In this reac¬ 
tion whether it is desired to consider the normal solution for the 
potassium hydroxide or the hydrochloric acid it is an example of 
one molecule reacting with a monavalent atom. In either case 
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the entire gram molecule would be required in the liter volume 
or one-half this amount for the half-normal solution, also in a 
liter volume. This would be 36.47 grams of the HCl and 56.11 
grams of the KOH in a liter volume for the normal solution, or 
18.23 grams of HCl and 28.05 grams of KOH dissolved in a liter 
volume for the half-normal solution (N/2) of these salts. 

Half-normal HCl. 

As the hydrochloric solution will remain constant, 7 liters 
are prepared as follows: 350 c.c. of about 1.20 specific gravity 
acid are diluted to 7000 c.c. with water and well mixed. The 
acidity is then tested against pure sodium carbonate prepared 
from c.p. sodium oxalate which can be obtained to the best 
advantage from the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Weigh I gram of the standard oxalate into a platinum cru¬ 
cible and gently ignite until it is charred and then raise the 
heat until it is pure white but do not heat it above redness. 
Dissolve the sodium carbonate thus formed in a little water 
and transfer it with great care to a 250 c.c. cone flask. Add i 
or 2 drops of methyl orange solution and titrate it with some 
of the above HCl solution until one drop of the acid just turns 
the fluid in the cone flask pink. The reaction is as follows: 

Na2C03 + 2 HCl - 2 NaCl + H2O + CO2. (2) 

The sodium oxalate on ignition is decomposed to sodium car¬ 
bonate in the manner shown by the equation, 

Na 2 C 204 + 0 = Na 2 C 03 + COo. (i) 

By (i) one molecule of sodium oxalate yields i molecule of 
sodium carbonate and by (2) we see that i molecule of sodium 
carbonate is also equivalent to 2 molecules of hydrochloric 
acid. Or in terms of equivalent weights, 134 parts of sodium 
oxalate yield ro6 parts of sodium carbonate, which require 
72.94 parts of HCl (2 HCl) for neutralization, i gram of 
sodium oxalate will give 106/i34ths of a gram of sodium 
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carbonate, or 0.791 gram. Suppose that the trial titration of 
7 liters of HCl showed that 0.791 gram of sodium carbonate 
required 25.0 c.c. of this HCl to give a pink with the methyl 
orange. By (2) we have seen that 72.94 parts by weight of 
HCl unite with 106 parts of sodium carbonate or 1.4532 grams 
of NaoCOs equal i gram of HCl. N/2 HCl according to (C) 
contains 18.23 grams of HCl to the liter, therefore i c.c. of 
N/2 HCl equals 18.23 X 1.4532 1000 grams of sodium car¬ 

bonate, or 0.02650 gram of Na^COs. As an average of several 
titrations it was found that 25 c.c. of the solution of HCl being 
tested neutralized 0.791 gram of Na^COs, hence i c.c. of this 
acid equals 0.791 gram -i- 25, or 0.03164 gram of Na2C03. As 
I c.c. of N/2 HCl should equal 0.02650 gram of Na2C03 then 
I c.c. of the acid being tested should be diluted in volume as 
many times as 0.0265 is contained in 0.03164, or 1.194 times. 
Suppose after making the trial titrations there remains exactly 
6800 c.c. of the HCl, then this solution should be diluted to 
6800 X 1-194 C.C., or to 8119 C.C., when it should be an exact 
N/2 normal solution. 

In general divide any number of c.c. of the acid being stand¬ 
ardized into the amount of sodium carbonate that it will ex¬ 
actly neutralize; divide the result by 0.02650 and then multiply 
this last quotient by the exact number of c.c. of the acid remain¬ 
ing. This will give the volume to which the remaining acid 
must be diluted to make it of N/2 strength. 

The Preparation of N 2 KOII. 

Weigh about 40 grams of KOH, marked ]>urificd by alcohol, 
into a glass stoppered bottle and dissolve it in a liter of ethyl 
alcohol that has been distilled with some KOH. 

This distillation can be accomplished by placing the alcohol 
and KOH in a boiling flask, in boiling water and connecting 
the same with a Bunsen condenser. The distillate is then used 
as above. In the alcoholic solution a gram or two of barium 
hydroxide are also placed to remove any carbonate present in 
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the KOH solution. It is then allowed to settle for twelve hours, 
when the clear liquid is siphoned off, leaving all of the cloudy 
portion behind. This clear portion is diluted to one liter and 
well mixed in a glass stoppered volumetric flask. The redis¬ 
tilled alcohol is used for this dilution also. Exactly 50 c.c. of 
this KOH are withdrawn from the 1000 c.c., and 25 c.c. of it are 
titrated with the N/2 HCl. Suppose it is found that 28.7 c.c. of 
the N/2 HCl are required to just turn the 25 c.c. of the KOH 
pink; then i c.c. of the KOH equals 28.7 25, or 1.148 c.c. of 

the HCl. Hence the 950 c.c. of the KOH that remain must be 
diluted to 950 X 1.148, or 1090 c.c. to make them the equivalent 
of the N/2 HCl and therefore an N/2 KOH solution. This dilu¬ 
tion is made as in the others with the alcohol that has been 
distilled in the presence of KOH. 

Calculations. 

In actual work the N/2 KOH does not remain for any length 
of time exactly of N/2 strength so it is more convenient to 
determine its exact relation to the N/2 HCl, which latter acid 
should remain unchanged. Suppose it is found as a result 
of the mean of several titrations of the HCl against the KHO 
that the 29.2 c.c. N/2 HCJ equal 30 c.c. of the KOH, Since 
I c.c. of N/2 HCl reacts with exactly 28.05 mgs. of KOH, 
I c.c. of the KOH solution being tested is equivalent to 28.05 X 
29.2 “ 30 c.c., or 27.30 mgs. of KOH, which value can then be 
used at that time, instead of the factor 28.05 which can be used 
only when the KOH is exactly normal. 

Flash and Fire Tests. 

The writer uses the open lire tester of Tagliabue. 

Place a bed of chip graphite in the bottom of the tester. Fill 
the reservoir with the oil to within i- inch of the top and raise the 
temperature at the rate of 15 degrees per minute; try for a small 
flash of flame across the surface of the oil every 7 degrees. After 
getting the flash make note of the temperature and continue 
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' to raise the same until the oil takes fire and note this tempera¬ 
ture which is the fire test. For an igniter use a small glass jet 
in a rubber hose connection so that the flame coming from the 
jet is not more than one-eighth of an inch long. In using this 
fimafl igniting flame draw it across the diameter of the surface 
of the oil and keep the little flame on a level with the top of the 
tester, making sure that the jet does not touch the oil at any 
time. Keep the tester surrounded with a sheet iron cylinder 
during the testing to protect it from draughts. This test should 
be always carried out under exactly the same conditions or the 
results will be discordant. When the burning test has been 
completed smother the flame at once with the cover that goes 
with the instrument as this serves to put out the flame and 
makes the tester easier to clean for the next sample. 

Consult Technical paper No. 49, Dept, of Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, by Allen and Crossfield, 1913, on the Flash Point of 
Oils. 

Cold Test. 

Fill a 4-ounce wide neck glass stoppered bottle about half 
full of the oil and place it in a freezing mixture consisting of 
2 parts of ice and i part of salt, which can be kept in a small 
can wrapped with asbestos. After the oil is solid, let it stand 
in the mixture for about an hour. Then take out the bottle 
and place a thermometer in it and stir with the thermometer 
until the oil will just flow from one end of the bottle to the 
other. The cold test is that temperature at which the oil will 
just flow. 

Test for Free Acid. 


This test is usually reported in grams of free oleic acid and 
N/6 KOH is used for the purpose, i c.c. of which is equal to 
0.047 gram of free oleic acid. Weigh 8 to 10 grams of the oil, 
accurately, into a 250 c.c. cone flask. Add 100 c.c. of the redis¬ 
tilled alcohol prepared as given under Saponification. Put the 
flask in a water bath and bring the contents quickly to just 60° C. 
Then take the flask off the bath at once and titrate with the 
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N/6 KOH until the first pink color just spreads through the test. 
Do not carry the titration any further or the result will be too 
high due to a certain amount of saponification taking place. 
The number of c.c. required to produce this first pink, multiplied 
by 0.047 and divided by the weight taken gives the amount of 
free oleic acid per gram which is then reported in percentage. 

The alcohol used in these tests can be recovered by distilling 
off the same after the tests are completed. Add some quick¬ 
lime to the fluid before distilling off the alcohol to remove any 
water. 

Viscosity. 

Any of the vicosimeters on the market can be used for this 
test. The writer also uses the Tagliabue instrument for this 
work. Full directions go with these instruments so that but 
a brief hint or two is all that is necessary. For testing the oil 
at 70 degrees attach the nipple marked 70 degrees to the outlet 
and be sure that the oil has no dirt in it. If the room temperature 
is above 70 degrees pour 90 c.c. of the oil into the container and 
just as soon as the oil reaches the required temperature allow 
70 c.c. to pass through the nipple, timing its flow in seconds 
with a stop watch. The number of seconds required multi¬ 
plied by two gives the viscosity. 

To test oil at 212 degrees water is brought to that temper¬ 
ature in the boiler of the viscosimeter, and the steam coming 
from the water passes through the steam jacket of the instru¬ 
ment which surrounds the oil container. 80 c.c. of the sample 
which has already been heated to 22 degrees or more are now 
placed in the oil container, and when the 212 degrees are reached 
in the oil, as shown by the thermometer that goes with the 
instrument, 60 c.c. of the oil are withdrawn through the nipple 
marked 212 degrees and the time of its flow is recorded in 
seconds with the stop watch. The seconds required multiplied 
by two give the viscosity. 

The Englcr viscosimeter refers all viscosity values to the 
same figures obtained by passing distilled, water through his 
instrument. The figures obtained on the oil tested are divided 
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by those gotten from water in the same way. This gives what 
he terms the specific viscosity. 

The viscosimeter should be cleaned with ether after each 
test to prevent any gummy coating forming on the walls of the 
nipples which would impair the accuracy of the instrument. 
The viscosity of water for this instrument used in this laboratory 
was found to be 40 at 70 degrees and 75 at 212 degrees. 

Specific Gravity. 

For the determmation of specific gravity the Eichorn pic- 
nometer is used. Cool the oil to 60° F. and fill the little bulb 
slowly with the oil so that no air bubbles enter with the oil, as 
the presence of air in the reservoir renders the result entirely 
inaccurate. Hold the picnometer at about a 70 degree angle 
when filling it so that the bubbles may be worked out to a better 
advantage. When the bulb is entirely full of the oil, and free 
of air, stopper it, wipe it free of oil, place it in a cylinder of water 
which is at 60 ° F. and read the specific gravity from the gradua¬ 
tion of the instrument that is tangent to the meniscus curve 
of the surface of the water. 


Results of vSome Oil Tests. 


t'ylindcr Oil. 











Acid 

Pdash. 

P'ire. 

Viseos- 

Sp. 

Sap. 

('old 


Test. 



212® P\ 

(rrav. 

Val. 

Test. 

2/7/12. 

Per ('ent 

Degree‘.s 

Degrees 




Deg.rces 

United 

0. 168 

546 

628 

^55 

0.805 

20. 53 

40 

Cylinder oil. 

0. 279 

55.S 

630 

184 

0.8(1 

22.f)I 

37 

Capitol. 

0.232 

5()6 

646 

107 

0.8(18 

2 2 24 

36 

Dark crescent. 








3/18/12. 








Capitol. 

0.126 

505 


If) I 

0.014 

18.30 

M) 

8/13/12. 








Special 600. 

0.00406 

402 

526 

150 

0 . C) I 0 

22.45 

26 

High standard. 

0.00215 

508 

5 5 - 

I'"^5 

0.018 

17.84 

30 

No. I Oil City Oil. 

0.0010 

500 

(>42 

i8() 

0.8()o 

16.03 

37 

No. 2 Oil City Oil. 

0.00108 

555 

1)22 

if) 2 

0.884 

16.45 

82 


0.00223 

505 

570 

LpS 

0.880 

21.25 

42 


0.003 

462 

522 

125 

0.882 

8.08 

44 

Capitol cylinder oil. . 

0.002 

551 

()i8 

178 

o.8(;3 

6.41 

41 
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Lubricating Oil. 



Acid 

Test. 

Flash. 

Fire. 

Viscos¬ 
ity. 
212° F. 

Sp. 

Grav. 

Sapon. 

Value. 

Cold 

Test. 

Brook’s. 

0.144 

558 

628 

160 

0.892 

17.60 

35 

Young’s. 

0.113 

530 

588 

134 

0.89s 

30.24 

46 

Voegley. 

0.258 

546 

624 

1S5 

0.896 

21.78 

40 

W. V. Lub. 

0-139 

357 

399 

102 

0.884 

8.029 

15 


Miscellaneous Oils. 



Acid 

Test. 

Flash. 

Fire. 

Viscos¬ 
ity. 
212° F. 

Sp. 
Grav. 
60® F. 

Cold 

Test. 

Sap. 

Val. 

8/22/ 12. 








Roll oil. 

0.016 

404 

459 

187 

0.870 

17° F. 

20.12 

Tempering oil. 

0.0038 

488 

552 

142 

0.860 

35 . 6 °F. 

2.82 

Torch oil. 


205 

229 

50 

0.844 


C.C 





0*0 



Sap. j 
Value. 

Viscos¬ 
ity at 
7 o<^ F. 

Viscos¬ 
ity at 
212® F. 

Flash 

Point. 

Fire 

Test. 

3/27/11. 

Mineral lard oil cutting oil. 

61 

183 

92 

384 

452 


Some Specifications for Oils. 

Engine oils. 

[. Flashing point above 400^^ F. 

2. It must be a pure mineral hydrocarbon oil, free from 

adulteration. 

3. Its specific gravity must be between 26° and 30° Baiime. 

4. Its viscosity (compared with water at 60° F., using a P.R.R. 

standard 100 c.c. pipette) must be, when determined 
at 80° F., not less than 2.5. 

5. The oil must be free from acids, sulphur compounds or 

any other corrosive substances, and free from dirt or 
any other gritty material. 
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Heavy Dark Engine Oil. 

1. Flashing point above 450° F. 

2. Its viscosity (compared with water at 60° F., using a P.R.R. 

standard 100 c.c. pipette)^, when determined at 80"^ F., 
must not be less than 2.5. 

3. The oil must be free from all sulphur compounds, acid or 

any other corrosive substances of any kind, and free 
from dirt or any gritty substances. 

4. Its specific gravity must be between 26"^ and 30"^ Baume. 

Cylinder Oil. 

1. It must have a flashing point of not less than 550"^ F. 

2. Its specific gravity must be between 25° and 26° Baume. 

3. Its viscosity (compared with water at 60^ F., using a P.R.R. 

standard 100 c.c. pipette), when determined at 330^^ F., 
must not be less than 1.25. 

4. It must contain no saponifiable animal oil, and be a pure 

mineral hydrocarbon oil, free from adulterations. 

5. The oil must be free from sulphur compounds, acids or 

any other corrosive substances of any kind, and must 
be free from dirt or any gritty substances. 

Journal and Roll Neck Grease. 

1. It must be free from all dirt and grit of any kind, acid or 

corrosive substances. 

2. It must be absolutely neutral in reaction and free from 

metallic oxides, other than lime. 

Torch Oil. 

1. It must have a flashing point of not less than 125"^ F. 

2. It must show a fire test not below 150° F. 

3. Its specific gravity must be between 44'^ and 48'' Baume 

at 60° F. 

4. It must not become cloudy when cooled at 0° F. 

5. This oil must be pure petroleum oil, free from dirt, grit, 

lumps, water, etc. 
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Paraffine Oil. 

1. This oil must be neutral in reaction, free from all dirt or 

similar substances, and may have a flashing point as low 
as 200° F. It must be pure petroleum oil. 

2. Its viscosity (compared with water at 6o° F., using a P.R.R. 

standard loo c.c. pipette), when determined at 6o° F., 
should not be less than 1.2. 

Screw Cutting Oil. 

1. This oil shall consist, of paraffine oil of about 27° Baume 

gravity compounded with not less than 25 per cent by 
weight of fat oil, cotton seed preferred. 

2. The compounded oil shall have a flashing point not below 

300° F. and a burning point not above 425° F. 

Fish Oil. 

1. It must have a flashing point of not lower than 525° F. 

2. It must congeal at 43° F. 

3. It must be free from soaps of any kind. 

4. It must have a specific gravity of 21° Baume. 

5. It must be free from dirt and impurities. 

Barrels must be in good condition, and should any barrel 
contain water, dirt or other impurities it will be rejected. 

Note. The foregoing specifications follow very closely those gotten out by the 
Philadelphia & Reading R. R. under Robt. Job. 

Viscosity by the Universal Standard Saybolt 
Viscosimeter. 

The following viscosity figures were recently recommended 
to the author by a chemist of much experience in the manufac¬ 
ture of lubricants: 

Engine oil at 100° F., 150 to 200 viscosity; average 160 to 180. 

Heavy, dark engine oil at 130° F., 175 to 250 viscosity; average 
200. 

Cylinder oil at 212° F., 150 to 200 viscosity; average' 160 to 
170. 

ParafiSne oil at 100° F., 110 to 150; for light work, 100, and for 
heavy work, 150 viscosity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Part II. 

THE TESTING OF COAL. 

External Moisture. By this term is meant the rain, snow, 
or mine, or barge water adhering to the surfaces of the coal. 
For this determination samples should be put at once into 
Mason jars supplied with screw tops and rubber washers or 
gaskets. The jars should be filled at the place of sampling and 
the tops screwed down, tightly, on the rubber. The jars can then 
be taken to the laboratory and allowed to attain the room tem¬ 
perature and weighed without opening them. After getting this 
weight, the jars are opened and the contents are spread out in 
thin layers, taking care that this operation is performed without 
the smallest loss of the weighed coal. The opened jars are 
placed in a bath of hot air to dry. The rubbers are removed and 
marked the same as their respective jars during the drying of the 
latter at a temperature of about 8o° C. The contents of the jars 
are also labeled and are dried, without any crushing, at a tem¬ 
perature of ioo° C. for several hours until all evidences of ex¬ 
ternal dampness is gone and the lines in the samples have a 
tendency to be dusty. The tests are then returned to their 
respective containers; the rubbers and tops are also returned to 
their jars. The jars and their dried contents are again weighed 
after regaining the room temperature. The dry, empty jars with 
caps and rubbers on were also weighed in the meantime. The 
weight of the jars and the wet contents less the weight of the 
jars and the dry contents equals the weight of external moisture. 
The weight of the external moisture multiplied l)y loo and divided 
by the weight of the corresponding jar and wet contents, from 
which has been deducted the weight of the dry empty jar, con¬ 
stitutes the per cent of external moisture. All weights referred 
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to are taken with the caps and rubbers on the jars and are made 
on a torsion balance. This balance is of lo kilos capacity and 
sensitive to a tenth of a gram. For these tests large samples are 
taken, from i to 2 pounds. 

Internal Moisture. The sample after being used for the determi¬ 
nation of the external moisture is crushed to 100 mesh or finer and 
I gram of the powdered coal is dried for one hour at 105° C. The 
loss of weight constitutes the internal moisture which is reported 
in percentage. The sample is dried in a 20 c.c. platinum crucible. 

Volatile Matter. Place the crucible containing the sample on 
which the internal moisture determination was made in a ni- 
chrome triangle supported 8 cm. above the top of a Bunsen 
burner and play a flame 10 cm. high back and forth across the 
bottom of the crucible which is covered with a tightly fitting 
lid. Continue this heating for 4 minutes. Then place the 
burner directly under the crucible with the flame stationary and 
increase the length of the flame to 20 cm. Continue to heat 
for 7 minutes more. Cool in a desiccator and weigh. The loss 
of weight constitutes the volatile matter. 

The Committee on Coal Analysis of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and the American Chemical Society recom¬ 
mend that the volatile matter be determined in a 10 gram plati¬ 
num crucible, using a capsule lid, that is, one that fits inside the 
crucible. The crucible and its one gram sample can then be placed 
in a muffle heated to 950^^ C. and maintained at this tempera¬ 
ture for 7 minutes. The author would prefer to use an electri¬ 
cally heated muffle furnace* which every laboratory should have, 
without fail, and can make at a low cost for this purpose. See 
Making and Repairing of Laboratory Electric Furnaces, page 419. 
The crucible is placed on a ni-chrome triangle support bent so as 
lo keep the bottom of the crucible clear of the iloor of the furnace. 

Fixed Carbon and Ash. The residue remaining in the crucible 
after the determination of the volatile matter is heated to a dull 
red and maintained at this heat until all carbon is burned away. 

* The electric muffle is ventilated by a regulated stream of air drawn from the 
compressed air i)ipe. 
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The operation can be facilitated by supporting the crucible in a 
slanting position with the lid only partly covering it. Also 
occasional stirring of the mass in the crucible^ using great care to 
prevent loss of the ash, will expedite the removal of the carbon. 
When the ash has assumed a uniform grey or reddish color free 
of all black material, the crucible is transferred to a desiccator, 
cooled and weighed. The loss of weight due to this removal of 
carbon is calculated to percentage as fixed carbon, on a basis 
of one gram. 

The ash found in the fixed carbon determination can be 
calculated as such to percentage or the ash can be gotten on a 
separate one gram sample. The freshly weighed sample is at 
first smoked off on a Bunsen burner as described in the determi¬ 
nation of the volatile matter. The crucible is then raised to a 
dull red heat after all smoking is over and the heating is continued 
as already described. The extensive preliminary report of the 
committee above mentioned can be found in the Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 5, No. 6, pages 
517-528. 

Heat Units. Any of the well known calorimeters can be used for 
this work. As the details of the operations of the instruments are 
always furnished with the latter, it seems quite unnecessary to 
repeat them here. The author would recommend that operator 
check his work and the instrument against some convenient 
material of known heat units. For this work the writer has a 
standard coal powder on which the heat units were determined 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and a sample of the standard 
benzoic acid which is also furnished by the same institution for 
a small fee. The checking should be done at frequent intervals 
during the operation of the calorimeter. 

Sulphur. Grind together in an agate mortar 4 grams of 
magnesia and 2 grams of sodium carbonate until an intimate 
mixture of these materials is obtained. Mix thoroughly with 
four-fifths of this mixture i gram of the finely powdered coal 
in a platinum or porcelain crucible. Then put the other one- 
fifth of the mixture as a layer on top of the mixture of coal 
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powder, magnesia and sodium carbonate. Place the crucible 
in an inclined position over the low flame of a Bunsen burner. 
Move the flame slowly back and forth under the crucible until 
it is very gradually brought to a low red heat on the bottom, 
and the mixture glows faintly under the top layer, as can be 
ascertained by giving the mass a slight stir with a ni-chrome 
wire. Continue this low heating until all black due to carbon 
is gone. Stir the mass at intervals. 

Transfer the residue in the crucible, when the carbon is gone, 
to a casserole. Rinse out the crucible with about 40 c.c. of 
water, adding the rinsings to the residue in the casserole. Add 
70 c.c. of bromine water to the casserole, cover it with a watch 
glass, boil 10 minutes, remove the cover, add 50 c.c. of cone. HCl 
and evaporate to dryness. Cool, add 20 c.c. of cone. HCl, heat, 
add 100 c.c. of water, filter out any insoluble matter and wash with 
dilute HCl. Dilute the filtrate and washings to 300 c.c. Heat 
to boiling and add 25 c.c. of a saturated solution of barium 
chloride diluted with 75 c.c. of water. Let the barium sulphate 
settle for several hours, preferably over night. Finish as in 
gravimetric sulphur in steels. 

For a check the operator can carry through the factor weight 
as recommended by the before mentioned committee. The 
above is a modified form of the Eschka method. Blanks should 
be carried through all of the above operations and deducted. 

For a check method i gram of the powdered coal can be fused 
in the calorimeter bomb with sodium peroxide and potassium 
chlorate per directions given with the calorimeter. Also | gram 
of coal can be fused in a platinum crucible with a mixture of 15 
grams of sodium carbonata and 5 grams of potassium nitrate, 
dissolved out in water, transferred to a casserole, acidulated 
with HCl and finished as in the Eschka method. A further 
check method is to fuse 0.5 gram of the powdered coal with 
a mixture of 15 grams of sodium peroxide and 7.5 grams of 
sodium carbonate in an iron crucible. The melt is dissolved 
out in water, acidulated with HCl and finished as in the other 
methods. 
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The barium sulphate, obtained by any of the methods given, 
must be moistened with a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid 
after it has been ignited free of carbon. It is then ignited again 
to free it of the excess of the sulphuric acid. This insures 
against the presence of barium sulphite due to the reducing 
action of the burning filter paper. 

Phosphorus. Obtain the ash from 1.63 grams of the coal by 
burning the same on a low flame in a 20 gram platinum crucible. 
Fuse the ash with 20 times its weight of sodium carbonate 
and 0.100 gram of niter. Dissolve out the fusion with water, 
and transfer it to a casserole and acidulate with HCl, keeping the 
casserole covered to avoid loss. Heat until all spraying is over; 
evaporate to dryness, cool, redissolve by first heating with 10 c.c. 
of cone. HCl. A.dd 50 c.c. of water. Heat, filter, add a few 
drops of ferric chloride solution unless there is enough iron pres¬ 
ent to give a red precipitate with ammonia in the filtrate and 
washings. Wash the ammonia precipitate a few times with water 
and then dissolve it off the filter with 20 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid. 
Use the acid hot and pour it back on the filter until all of the 
iron hydroxide, which will carry all of the phosphorus, is dis¬ 
solved off the filter. Wash the filter with some i : 40 nitric acid 
about twenty times or until the washings do not give an appre¬ 
ciable iron test with KCNS. Evaporate the filtrate and wash¬ 
ings to 15 c.c. Add 15 c.c. of water, boil with a slight excess of 
KMn04 solution, clear the excess of manganese oxide away with 
ferrous sulphate, add molybdate to the hot solution and finish 
as in steel. 

Those who are interested in more elaborate details are referred 
to the preliminary report of the committee already referred to, 
or to Technical Paper No. 8 of the Department of tlie Interiori 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., Entitled Methods of 
Analyzing Coal and Coke, l)y Frederick M. Stanton and Arne C. 
Fieldner. The authors also give the method they use for the 
determination of nitrogen in coal. The preliminary report of the 
Committee on Coal Analysis can be found in Vol. 5, No. 6, of 
the Journal of Industrial and Eng. Chemistry. 
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Coke Analysis, 

Carbon, The author determines the total carbon, as in the 
analysis of graphite, by burning 0.200 gram of the coke in the 
electric combustion furnace. 

The sulphur is obtained by fusing 0.5 gram of the coke in an 
iron crucible with 15 grams of sodium peroxide mixed with 10 
grams of sodium carbonate. The fusion is then dissolved out 
with water and finished as given for sulphur in coaL 

The ash is obtained as in coal 




CHAPTER XX. 


Part I. 

THE PERCENTAGE REDUCTION OF A SUBSTANCE IN SOLU¬ 
TION TO ANY DESIRED PERCENTAGE. 

Let P = the percentage of the substance in the concentrated 
solution. 

Let p = the lower and desired percentage of the substance. 

Let A == the specific gravity of the concentrated solution. 

Let W = the amount of water necessary to add to i c.c. of 
the cone, solution to reduce it to the desired lower percentage. 

Then W = 

Calculations. 

Suppose the specific gravity of a given sample of nitric acid 
is found by means of a hydrometer to be i .400 at a temperature 
of 20" C. By table No. i we find that the dirference in specific 
gravity for C. between 1.37 sp. gr. and 1.405 is from 0.0013 
0.0014, or a total difference of 0.0001 for a variation of 0.035 
in specific gravity. Now 1.400 is 0.030 above 1.37 in specific 
gravity, therefore the correction for i degree at 1.400 is 0.0013 
plus If of 0.0001, or 0.0013 0.0000S5, or 0.001385. Since 

the temperature was 20 degrees, then the specilic gravity of 
the given acid if cooled to 15 degrees would lie r.40 ])Ius 0.00138 
X 5, or 1.4069. By the table we find that the nearest specific 
gravity, or 1.405, gives a percentage of 66.40. Further, the 
percentage correction at this point for 0.001 of specilic gravity 
is 0.220. Therefore, the percentage of the given concentrated 
acid at 15 degrees would be 66.40 plus 0.220 X 1.9, or 66.4 plus 
0.418, or 66.818, or P in the reduction formula. 
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For example, if it is desired to reduce this 66.818 per cent acid 

at 15 degrees to 32 per cent acid at 15 degrees, then we have 

66.818 — 32.00 ^. 34*8 i 8 . . , 00 vx 

- ^ -X 1.4069, or ^ -X 1.4069, or 1.088 X 1.4069, 

32.00 32 

or 1.530, or every c.c. of the acid requires 1.5307 c.c. of water 
to reduce it to 32 per cent at 15° C. By consulting table No. 2 
it will be seen that 1000 c.c. acid of 1.407 specific gravity requires 
1531.8 c.c. of water to reduce it to 32 per cent acid at 15° C. 

In like manner, if it is required to obtain 20 per cent acid from 


..00 ^ -j 66.818 — 20. ^ , 46.818 ^ 

66.818 per cent acid:-X 1.4069, or-X 1.4069, 

20 20 

or 2.3409 X 1.4069, or 3.2934. That is, i c.c. of 66.818 per cent 
acid requires 3.2934 c.c. of water to dilute it to 20 per cent 
acid at 15° C. 


Use of Table No. 2. 


Having by means of table No. i calculated the observed 
specific gravity to 15 degrees, then from table No. 2 the amount 
of water required to reduce such an acid to 32 per cent or 20 per 
cent is read either direct or by interpolation. 

In a similar way one can reduce concentrated ammonia to any 
desired lower percentage, the only difference being that in cal¬ 
culating to 15"^ C. the correction for percentage is subtractive 
instead of additive as in the case of acids, the reason, of course, 
being that the greater the density of ammonia solution in water, 
the lower the percentage of NH3 therein. 

If one needs to prepare from concentrated ammonia an 11.50 
per cent solution, first, dilute two parts of the former with one 
part of water and cool to the room temperature. Let the read¬ 
ing be 0.9385 at 23° C. The correction for r° C. at 0.938 by 
table No. 3 is 0.0004 for specific gravity. The total correction 
for the 8 degrees is 0.0004 X 8, or 0.0032. The specific gravity 
of the ammonia at 15 degrees is therefore 0.9385 plus 0.0032, or 
0.9417. By the table the nearest lower specific gravity is 0.940, 
which corresponds to 15.63 per cent ammonia. The percentage 
correction for 0.001 of specific gravity at this point is 0.295. 


4o6 chemical analysis of special steels 

Therefore, the total correction is 0.295 X 1.7? 0.5015. Hence, 

the percentage for a specific gravity of 0.9417 is 15.63 — 0.5015, 
or 15.1285. To reduce this percentage to 11.50 the formula 
gives the following: 

X 0.9417 equals 0.297, or i liter of this ammonia 

11.50 

would require 297 c.c. of water to dilute it to 11.50 per" cent 
at 15^^ C. 

For further illustration, suppose it is necessary to obtain the 
percentage of ammonia corresponding to a specific gravity of 
0.947 at 22 degrees. The correction for specific gravity per i 
degree of temperature at the nearest point in the table (0.946) 
is 0.00036. As the reading was taken 7 degrees above the 15 
degrees, then the total correction is 0.00036 X 7, or 0.00252, and 
the corrected reading is 0.947 plus 0.00252, or 0.9495. The near¬ 
est lower specific gravity in table No. 3 is 0.948, being equiva¬ 
lent to a percentage of 13.31. Now the correction for percentage 
at this point is 0.285 for every 0.001 of specific gravity. The 
total correction is 0.285 X 1.5, or 0.427. The percentage of 
the ammonia for 0.9495 at 15 degrees is 13.31 — 0.427, or 12.88 
per cent. 
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TABLE I. 

Aqueous Solutions of Nitric Acid. 

From a Table by Lunge and Rey. Specific Gravities and Percentages HNO3. 


Specific 

Gravity 

15° 

d—C. 

4 ° 

Percent¬ 

age 

HNO3. 

Difference 
in Specific 
Gravity 
for 1° C. 
between 
island 

Difference 
in Percent¬ 
age for 
0.001 
Specific 
Gravity. 

Specific 

Gravity 

d^C. 

4 ° 

Percent¬ 

age 

HNO3. 

Difference 
in Specific 
Gravity 
for I® C. 
between 
13° and 17°. 

Difference 
in Percent¬ 
age for 

0.001 

Specific 

Gravity. 

1-055 

9.84 

0.0003 


1.280 

44.41 

0.0009 

0.154 

1.060 

10.68 

0.0003 

0.168 

1.285 

45 -18 

0.0010 

0.154 

1.065 

II.51 

0.0003 

0.166 

1.290 

45-95 

O.OOIO 

0.154 

1.070 

12.33 

0.0003 

0.164 

1-295 

46.72 

O.OOIO 

0.154 

1.075 

1315 

0.0004 

0.164 

1.300 

47-49 

0.0010 

0.154 

1.080 

13-95 

0.0004 

0.160 

1-305 

48.26 

O.OOIO 

0.154 

1.085 

14.74 

0.0004 

0.158 

1.310 

49-07 

O.OOIO 

0.162 

1.090 

15-53 

0.0004 

0.158 

1-315 

49-89 

O.OOII 

0.164 

1.095 

16.32 

0.0004 

0.158 

1.320 

50.71 

0.001I 

0.164 

1.100 

17. II 

0.0004 

0.158 

1-325 

51-53 

O.OOII 

0.164 

1.105 

17.89 

0.0005 

0.156 

1-330 

52-37 

O.OOII 

0. 168 

1.110 

18.67 

0.0005 

0.156 

1.335 

53.22 

O.OOII 

0.170 

1.115 

19-45 

0.0005 

0.156 

1.340 

54.07 

O.OOII 

0.170 

1.120 

20.23 

0.0005 

0. 156 

1-345 

54-93 

O.OOII 

0. 172 

1.125 

21.00 

0.0005 

0.154 

I -350 

55-79 

O.OOII 

0. 172 

1.130 

21.77 

0.0005 

0.154 

1.355 

56.66 

O.OOJ 2 

0.174 

1.135 

22.54 

0.0006 

0.154 

1.360 

57-57 

0.0012 

0.182 

1.140 

23-31 

0.0006 

0.154 

i- 3 ()S 

58.48 

0.0012 

0.182 

1.145 

24.08 

0.0006 

0.154 

1.370 

59-39 

0.0013 

0.182 

1.150 

24.84 

0.0006 

0.152 

1.375 

60.30 

0.0013 

0.182 

1.155 

25.60 

0.0006 

0.152 

1.380 

61.27 

0.0013 

0.194 

1.160 

26.36 

0.0006 

0.152 

1.385 

62.24 

0.0013 

0.194 

1.165 

27.12 

0.0007 

0.152 

1.390 

63-23 

0.0013 

0.198 

1.170 

27.88 

0.0007 

0.152 

1-395 

64.25 

0.0013 

0.204 

1.175 

28.63 

0.0007 

0.150 

1.400 

65-30 

0.0013 

0. 210 

1.180 

29-38 

0.0007 

0. 150 

1.405 

66.40 

0.0014 

0.220 

1.185 

30-13 

0.0007 

0. 150 

1.410 

67.50 

0.0014 

0. 220 

1. 190 

30.88 

0.0007 

0.150 

1-415 

68.63 

0.0014 

0. 226 

1.195 

31.62 

0.0007 

0.150 

1.420 

69.80 

0.0014 

0.234 

1.200 

32-36 

0.0007 

0 148 

1.425 

70.98 

0.0014 

0.236 

I . 205 

33-09 

0.0008 

0. 146 

1.430 

72.17 

O.OOT 4 

0.238 

1.210 

33-82 

0.0008 

0.146 

1 -435 

73.39 

0.0014 

0.244 

I .215 

34-55 

0.0008 

0 146 

1.440 

74.68 

0.0015 

0.258 

1.220 

35-28 

0.0008 

0. 146 

1.445 

75-98 

0.0015 

0 

0 

1.225 

36.03 

0.0008 

0.150 

1.450 

77.28 

0.0015 

0.260 

I . 230 

36.78 

0.0008 

0.150 

1-455 

78.60 

0.0015 

0.264 

I • 235 

37-53 

0.0008 

0.150 

1.460 

79.98 

0.0015 

0.276 

1 . 240 

38.29 

0.0008 

0.152 

1.465 

81.42 

0.0015 

0.288 

1 . 245 

30 • 05 

0.0008 

0. 152 

1.470 

82.90 

0.0015 

0.296 

I .250 

39.82 

O.OOOQ 

0.154 

1.475 

84-45 

0.0015 

0.310 

1-255 

40.58 

0.0009 

0. 152 

1.480 

86.05 

0.0015 

0.320 

I . 2()0 

41 34 

0 . OOOC) 

0. 152 

1.485 

87.70 

0.0015 

0.330 

J . 265 

42.10 

0.0009 

0. 152 

1.490 

89.60 

0.0015 

0.420 

1.270 

42.87 

0.0009 

0.154 

1-495 

91.60 

0.0016 

0.400 

1.275 

43 • 64 

0 0009 

0.154 

1.500 

94 09 

0.0016 

0.498 
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TABLE 2 . 

Dilution of Concentrated Nitric Acid. 

To 20 and 32 Per Cent. 


Specific 
Gravity 
HNO3 
at 15° C. 

Water Added to 

1000 c.c. 

Variation 
in Weight, 
Water for 

C. 

Specific 
Gravity 
HNO3 
at 15° C. 

Water Added to 

1000 c.c. 

Variation, 
in Weight, 
Water, for 

1° C. 

20 Per 
Cent. 

32 Per 
Cent. 

20 Per 
Cent. 

32 Per 
Cent. 

1-395 

3086.4 

1405.9 

1.38 

1.433 

3790.5 

1831.7 

00 

00 

(H 

1.396 

3103.3 

1415.8 

1-39 

1.434 

3810.6 

1843-9 

I .90 

1.397 

3120.2 

1425.7 

1.40 

1-435 

3830- 7 

1856.1 

I .91 

1-398 

3137-I 

1435 - 7 

1.41 

1.436 

3852.0 

1869.0 

I .92 

1-399 

3154.0 

1445.6 

1.42 

1.437 

3873-3 

1881.9 

1-94 

1,400 

3171.0 

1456.9 

1-43 

1-438 

3894.6 

1894.8 

1.96 

1.401 

3188.7 

1467.1 

1.44 

1-439 

3915-9 

1907.7 

1.98 

1.402 

3206.4 

1477.4 

1.46 

1.440 

3937.0 

1920.6 

2.00 

1.403 

3224.1 

1487.6 

1.47 

1.441 

3958-5 

1933-7 

2.02 

1.404 

3241.8 

1497-9 

1.48 

1.442 

3980.0 

1946.8 

2-03 

1.405 

3259-6 

1510.4 

1-49 

1.443 

4001.5 

1959.9 

2.05 

1.406 

3277.8 

1521.I 

1.50 

1.444 

4023.0 

1973.0 

2.06 

1.407 

3295-5 

1531-8 

1.52 

1.445 

4044.6 

1986.0 

2 .07 

1.408 

3313-2 

1542.5 

1-53 

1.446 

4066.2 

1999-2 

2 .09 

1.409 

3330.9 

1553-2 

1-55 

1.447 

4087.8 

2012.4 

2.10 

1.410 

3348-8 

1564.2 

1-57 

1.448 

4109.4 

2025.6 

2. II 

1.411 

3367.2 

1575-3 

1.58 

r .449 

4131.0 

2038.8 

2.12 

1.412 

3385-6 

1586.4 

1.59 

1.450 

4152.8 

2051.8 

2.13 

1.413 

3404■0 

1597-5 

1.60 

1.451 

4175-1 

2065.2 

2.15 

1.414 

3422.4 

I60S.6 

1.6r 

r .452 

4197.4 

* 2078.6 

2.17 

1.415 

3440.6 

1619.7 

• 1.62 

I -453 

4219.7 

8,1 

0 

0 

b 

2 . IQ 

1.416 

3459.6 

1631.2 

r. 63 

1.454 

4242.0 

2105.4 

2.21 

1.417 

3473.6 

1642.7 

r.65 

1.455 

4263.2 

2118.8 

2 22 

1.418 

3497.6 

1654.2 

1.66 

1.456 

4286.3 

2132.9 

2.24 

1.419 

3516.6 

1665.7 

1.68 

1-457 

4309.4 

21470 

2.25 

1.420 

3535-3 

1677.4 

1.70 

r .458 

4332.5 

2161.1 

2.26 

1.421 

3555-1 

1689.1 

1.70 

f .459 

43 .lv 6 

2175.2 

2.27 

1.422 

3574.4 

1700.8 

1.70 

1.460 

4378.5 

2189.1 

2.28 

1.423 

3593-7 

1712.5 

1.70 

r. 46 r 

4402.6 

2203.7 

2.30 

1.424 

3613.0 

1724.2 

1.70 

r .462 

4426.7 

2 218.3 

2.32 

1.425 

3632.3 

1735-3 

1.72 

1.463 

4450.8 

2232.9 

2.34 

1.426 

3651-9 

1747.6 

1.72 

r .464 

4474-9 

^-" 47-5 

2. ]() 

1.427 

3671-5 

1759.4 

1.74 

1.465 

4499 •0 

2262.5 

2.38 

1.428 

3691.1 

1771.2 

1.77 

1.466 

4523.8 

2277.5 

2.41 

1.429 

3710.7 

17S3 .0 

r.70 

r .467 

4548.6 

2292.7 

2.44 

1.430 

3730.2 

1795.r 

1.S2 

1.468 

4573-4 , 

2307.9 

2.47 

1.431 

3750.3 

1807.3 

r.84 

1.469 

4598.2 1 

2323.I 

2.50 

1.432 

3770.4 

181Q.5 

1.86 

1.470 

4623.2 

2338.3 

[ 

2-55 
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TABLE 3. 

Specific Gravities of Ammonia Solutions. 

Lunge and Wiernik. 


Specific 
Gravity 
at 15° C. 

Per Cent 
NH3. 

Difference 
in Specific 
Gravity 
for 1° C. 

Difference 
in Per Cent 
for 0.001 
Specific 
Gravity. 

Specific 
Gravity 
at 15° C. 

Per Cent 
NH3. 

Difference 
in Specific 
Gravity 
for 1“ C. 

Difference 
in Per Cent 
for 0.001 
Specific 
Gravity. 

O.qSo 

4.80 

0.00023 


0.930 

18.64 

0.00042 

0.305 

0.978 

5-30 

0.00023 

0.250 

0.928 

19-25 

0.00043 

0.305 

0.976 

5.80 

0.00024 

0.250 

0.926 

19.87 

0.00044 

0.310 

0.974 

6.30 

0.00024 

0.250 

0.924 

20.49 

0.00045 

0.310 

0.972 

6.80 

0.00025 

0.250 

0.922 

21.12 

0.00046 

0-315 

0.970 

7*31 

0.00025 

0.255 

0.920 

21.75 

0.00047 

0-315 

0.968 

7.82 

0.00026 

0.255 

0.918 

22.39 

0.00048 

0.320 

0.966 

8.33 

0.00026 

0.255 

0.916 

23-03 

0.00049 

0.320 

0.964 

8.84 

0.00027 

0.255 

0.914 

23.68 

0.00050 

0.325 

0.962 

9-35 

0.00028 

0.255 

0.912 

24-33 

0.0005I 

0.325 

0.960 

9.91 

0.00029 

0.280 

0.910 

24.99 

0.0005 2 

0.330 

0.958 

10.47 

0.00030 

0.280 

0.908 

25.65 

0.00053 

0.330 

0.956 

11.03 

0.00031 

0.280 

0.906 

26.31 

0.00054 

0.330 

0.954 

II .60 

0.00032 

0.285 

0.904 

26.98 

0.00055 

0.335 

0.952 

12.17 

0.00033 

0.285 

0.902 

27.65 

0.00056 

0.335 

0.950 

12.74 

0.00034 

0.285 

0.900 

28.33 

0.00057 

0.340 

0.948 

13-31 

0.0003s 

0.285 

0.898 

29.01 

0.00058 

0.340 

0.946 

13.88 

0.00036 

0.285 

0.896 

29.69 

0.00059 

0.340 

0.944 

14.46 

0.00037 

0.290 

0.894 

30.37 

0.00060 

0.340 

0.942 

15.04 

0.00038 

0.290 

0.892 

31-05 

0.00060 

0.340 

0.940 

15-63 

0.00039 

0.29s 

0.890 

31-75 

0.0006I 

0.350 

0.938 

16.22 

0.00040 

0.295 

0.888 

32.50 

0.0006 2 

0.375 

0.936 

16.82 

0.00041 

0.300 

0.886 

33-25 

0.00063 

0.375 

0 .934 

17.42 

0.00041 

0.300 

0.884 

34.10 

0.00064 

0.425 

0.932 

18.03 

0.00042 

0.305 

0.882 

34-95 

0.00065 

0.425 




CHAPTER XX. 

Part II. 

PLAN AND VIEWS OF CHEMICAL LABORATORY FOR STEEL 
WORKS PRACTICE. 

The working drawings show an extension planned by the 
author, and recently added to the laboratory of the Park Works 
of the Crucible Steel Co. of America. (Pages 411 and 418.) 

Central double tables are located at J?, Z), and single side 
tables at H, F, E, J, /, and a single center one at G, Fig. 29-1. 
Tables D, D, and E are supplied with gas at 8 oz. pressure, com¬ 
pressed air at about eighty pounds and water as shown. At 
the small deep stone sinks on the ends of the tables are brass 
water power pumps. Illustration 15, page 247, gives a view of 
one of these suction outfits where four chromium-vanadium tests 
can be filtered through porous alundum thimbles, connected to 
one pump by means of a glass manifold. The circles represent 
the large wash bottles that are placed on high pedestals. 

View 30 shows these bottles above the tables. No. 31 shows 
the hoods. The halves of D, D, Fig. 2g~-i, facing the center 
isle are used for combustion work. There is abundant room 
for eight outfits, four on each half. View 32 shows four com¬ 
bustion furnaces with trains. The other halves of D, D, are 
for general analytical work and serve the hoods C and 
Fig. 29-1. 
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View 31. 
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View 34. 
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All hoods are equipped with water and extra heavy lead waste 
pipes for condensers. View 33 shows one of these brass water 
cocks of which there are two in each division of the hoods. View 




Fro. 35. 


33 also shows the way in which the gas is distril)iitc(l to the 
various burners from gas cocks concealed in the hood cupboards 
below. All working surfaces of the hoods and the tables are 
covered with stone slabs. All heating apparatus is placed on an 
upper slab set on wooden cross pieces leaving an air space of 
about i| inches. This removes danger of the stone slalxs l^eing 
cracked by radiated heat. The l)ack walls of hoods are of acid- 
proof brick with a white surface as shown in Mews 31, 33, 34. 
The latter show the way the hoods are fitted with sliding doors 
and are framed with cabinet finished straight sawed oak. The 
sliding doors the author has found to l)i‘ far superior to any 
others. The hoods along the walls of the laboratory are much 
to be preferred to center hoods. The latter cut off the light, do 
not have a good draught and cannot be backed with acid-proof 
material. Again the center hood is peculiarly subject to dirt 
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dropping from its upper parts and its flues. If bits of mortar 
drop from flues, slanting sash can be set up as shown in the 
hood at the rear of View 34. These frames are supported on 
iron rods and can be removed in a few moments when it is 
desired to clean out the hoods. All tables, hoods and exposed 
floor lines have stone baseboards to prevent the marring of 
the woodwork when the floors are mopped or scrubbed. The 
large sinks near the doorways are made of heavy acid-proof 
stoneware. The nipple at the outlet of the sink fits into a terra¬ 
cotta sewer via a trap of the same material. All joints are 
caulked with oakum and on top of the latter is poured hot 
asphaltum. The sinks of this description are practically in¬ 
destructible. Fig. 35 gives the author’s design and dimensions 
of this acid and alkali proof sink. The sewer from such a 
sink should never lead away from it in a horizontal direction. 
The terra-cotta sewer from any sink into which acid, alkali 
or any corrosive waste is poured should drop vertically to the 
basement to prevent stoppages and leaks. To prevent broken 
glass and other odds and ends from getting from the sink into 
the sewer, a false bottom of oak, perforated with | inch holes 
should be provided. To prevent the pitch from running out of 
the joints, in hot weather, it is safer to finish off the joints with a 
final layer of cement plastered firmly on top of the pitch; it is 
absolutely necessary to do this when it is impossible to avoid 
placing a length or two of pipe horizontally. 

The elevation of the balance table used in room 5 is shown in 
the drawing at /J — i, Fig. 29-2, page 411. The elevations of 
the hoods and tables in rooms Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are given at 
yl — i,j5 — I, C — i,Z) — I, £ — I, F — I, G—i,/— I and 
/ — I, respectively (see Figs. 29-2-3). 

The stone tops of all of the work tables are covered with sheet 
rubber packing of about one-eighth inch thickness. This ma¬ 
terial makes a nice appearance and prevents considerable break¬ 
age of glassware. 





























CHAPTER XX. 


Part III. 

THE MAKING AND REPAIRING OF LABORATORY ELECTRIC 

FURNACES. 

It is quite an economy and instructive for the chemist to 
build and repair his own electric mufHe and combustion fur¬ 
naces.* The modern laboratory cannot afford to be without 
such equipment. The author uses a true ni-chrome wire of 
German manufacture. For the carbon combustion furnaces, 
No. 20 gauge wire, 0.032 diameter, is a convenient size. Its 
resistance is 0.537 ohm per foot. With a voltage ranging as 
high as 240, direct current, 90 feet of this size is about right 
and gives a service of three or more months, running 24 hours 
per day. The wire is coiled around a diameter rod held in 
guides and run by a | horse power motor. The cost of a rewir¬ 
ing is as follows: 


Wire. $1.00 

Labor. 0.75 

Clay core. 1.25 

Incidentals. 0.25 

Total $3.25 


The cxpressage is saved to and from the professional repair¬ 
man and the delay of waiting for the return of the apparatus 
is avoided. 

The coiled wire is wrapped spirally around the clay core, tak¬ 
ing preciiution that the turns of the spiral do not touch each 
other as they wind around the core. The ends of the coil are se¬ 
cured at each end of the core with asbestos cord, being tied to the 
latter. The turns of the wire arc then covered with a blanket 
of alundum cement. The core is put in a warm place until dry. 
At each end of the coil two or three inches of the wire are left 

The author ventilates his electric muffle furnaces when igniting filter papers, 
cU'., l)y !)U>wing a regulated stream of air through the furnace. 
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uncoiled for connection with the power. One of the cores with the 
wire on it is shown in Fig. 13, page 242. The cement is plastered 
over the spiral of wire, shown in the figure. The chemist can 
readily follow these details by taking such a furnace apart.* 

A large muffie furnace can be built by any laboratory. A 
sheet iron frame can be used for the sides. The top and bottom 
of the shell can be in the form of lids of the same material. It 
is well to place at the top and bottom of each corner of the 
frame, and on the inside of it, right angle strips of hoop iron. 
These make the shell more rigid. The opening for the muffle 
should be central and the frame or shell should be just as deep 
as the muffle is long, so that the muffle will rest in the frame 
and come just flush with the outside of the shell. The muffle 
opening in the frame should fit exactly around the outside of 
the ends of the muffle, so that very little plastering around it 
with the cement will be necessary. The writer uses No. 17 
gauge wire for the muffle furnaces, that is, 0.045 inch diameter. 
Three coils are wound around the muffle and connected in 
parallel. The writer places the parallel leads on the outside of 
the furnace shell, thereby keeping the leads away from the heat, 
and more accessible. The leads are enclosed in red fiber in¬ 
sulating tubes and supported in brass brackets. One lead is 
placed on the right side of the furnace shell and tlK‘ other on 
the left side. This gives a neat appearance. Where the ends of 
the coils pass through the metal shell, they are carried through 
small quartz or pipe clay insulating tul)es to join the leads. 
Each coil is 120 feet long for a 240 volt, direct current. The 
heat is regulated by means of a theater dimmer of 14 to 25 amps, 
capacity. The doors arc sheet iron, lined with firi* brick. They 
slide up and downf in sheet iron guides and are hung on a 

* The author is now trying the i)]an of wiring directly on lii.s tapered clay com¬ 
bustion tube. This gives a combustion furnace that will (onie to full heat in 30 
minutes, and saves the cost of the core tube. 

t Or the door can be made to open on side hinges, horizontally. Such a door 
can be lined with a fire brick that fits the miifilc opening and lyrojects into the 
same. This liner keeps heat in better than one that slides up and down, 'fhe 
author finds it convenient to mold and burn hi^ own liners. 
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lever. The leads are of No. 8 gauge ni-chrome wire of the same 
make as the heating wire. The furnace shell is given a coat of 
stovepipe enamel and, if preferred, it can be then given a white 
finish consisting of two coats of aluminum paint. The wire for 
such a furnace will cost $3.00; the clay mufile of composite 
clay is the most durable and can be had for $3.50. To this 
should be added one day’s time for the tinner to cut out the 
shell and the cost of the sheet iron, some rivets, bolts, nuts, 
metal washers, fifty pounds of magnesia oxide to fill in all 
spaces around the core and retain the heat. The entire inside 



Fig. 36. 


of the shell except the space occupied by the muffle is filled with 
this non-conducting powder. Four right angle strips of sheet 
brass al)out | inch thick will be needed to support the leads. The 
whole cost is a mere trifle compared to the price one must pay 
for such a furnace made to order. The mufile is rectangular; it 
is 8] inches X 6-2* inches X 14 inches. The furnace shell is 14 
inches deep to fit the length of the muffle. It is 16^ inches wide 
and 15 inches high. To hold such a furnace at any desired tem¬ 
perature from 200^ C. to 1000° C. the current should be controlled 
with a dimmer or rheostat of from at least 12 to 2.5 amperes and 
a resistance of not less than 60 ohms. 
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The Ni-chrome One Piece Triangle. 

Fig. 36 shows a one piece triangle designed by the author 
which any one can make in a few minutes from the well annealed 
German ni-chrome wire. It is practically indestructible. The 
one shown was made from No. 8 gauge wire. 

Sanitary Laboratory Wash Bottle. 

Fig. 37 shows a wash bottle that is much used in this 
laboratory for washing precipitates. It has the advantage that 
the lips do not touch it. It is operated by a slight push of the 
thumb on the rubber bulb A. The little tube at P enables 



lu. 


tlK‘ opc'rator to iii'-tantly {)^r^su^t• when a washing is 

linislu'd, av’oidiiig >j )a 11 (*11111!; ot the* wa-.hing tliiid and excessive 
amounts of the wa-^h per apj)ii( alion. 

Tin* rulilier hiilb i" attached to the glass tube (i. The 
capacity ol the tla'-k i'- 300 i . It has a tire tinished ring neck 
anti takes a Xo. (> rul>t>t*r .stoppt*r. 









CHAPTER XXI. 


Part I. 

AN AUTOMATIC STEAM WATER STILL. 

After submitting to considerable annoyance from several 
types of water stills, the author decided to try steam coils as a 
source of heat. 

The boiling of water by this means is not a new idea, but after 
more than a year’s trial, there was finally evolved a form of 
still which has proven so satisfactory and the flow of the water 
has been so abundant that the details of the apparatus may be 
of assistance to someone else. 

Two of these stills are in use in our laboratory operating but 
part of each day. The supply is ample for all analytical needs 
and for drinking water, which is also furnished to a large office 
force. 

Cold water from the tap enters the condenser jacket C, Fig. 38, 
through the cock A . The condenser jacket is a cylindrical copper 
vessel II inches in diameter and 15 inches high. The cooling 
water overflows at .B to a sink not shown. A glass* tube siphon 
5', 5 '', dipping into the water slightly below the level of B, 
carries hot water continually to the heating chamber D by way 
of the large copper feed funnel B', B". 

When the water in D has risen several inches the steam is 
turned into the worm coils of D at the valve V. These coils 
consist of two 12-foot lengths of 4 inch bore copper pipe/j* 
brazed together and coiled around the inside walls of D. The 
steam from the boiling water rises into the dome and passes 

* A l:)rass UiIjc is now used as it is more durable. 

t The outside diameter of the copper pipe is one and one-sixteenth inches and 
the wall is one-eighth inch. 
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off through a block tin condensing pipe of f inch* inside diam¬ 
eter at T and travels through this pipe, which is coiled in a 
worm as shown in C. 

The tin pipe passes through the tubular outlet O', 0 " and 
delivers the distilled water on a filter paper supported by a six 



inch ribbed glass funnel W. The filter papers are 30 cm. and 
arc folded to fit the funnel. A piece of cheese-cloth is folded 
in the apex of the lilter i)a])er cone to prevent the weight of the 
water from breaking the l)aper. The lilter pa})er catches any 
oily matter or other particles ('arried over with the steam. 

The distillate is delix'ered to the re('eiving funnel at the rate 
of one liter every 3 miiuiti^s wIumi sufficient pressure is main- 

* 'Flic larger the insidi* <li;iaie(('r of tiu' tin worm (he !)e((er to secure raj)i(l 
condensation and a larj^e output of water. 

'File hloek tin worm now in use is to i inch (). !>.; to ^vall; and I horc. 
The re|>;u]ar commercial si/a‘s approximating these dimensions arc used. A num¬ 
ber of these stills are now in use. 
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tained in D to keep the copper funnel F', F" filled nearly to 
overflowing with hot water. 

The water reservoir is a nine gallon bottle, in the neck of 
which the funnel W rests. The bottle, which is not shown, 
is inclosed in a cupboard in which is an electric light to dispel 
darkness and roaches. This bottle rests in a copper pan, which 
is drained to the sewer. The tin pipe is bent into an elbow at 
E so that any condensation of moisture on damp days drips off 
at E instead of running down the pipe into W. 

Steam pressure furnished from the mills is liable to continual 
variation. The amount of pressure may be nicely adjusted at 
F, but subsequent increase of pressure often causes the water to 
boil over at F and splash down into the copper pan P', P", P'", 
which is drained at P'. The pan is five inches deep and large 
enough to contain the entire apparatus. 

To clean the still the tin pipe is unscrewed at iV, the dome 
head is removed, and water is played on the interior of D with a 
hose, washing the sediment out through the cock at P'". 

The steam dome rests in the neck of D and is calked steam 
tight with cheese-cloth. The cloth is stretched in a dia¬ 
phragm across P', P", with enough excess of cloth for calking 
purposes. 

The boiling of the water in P', P" in no way prevents the 
action of the siphon 5 ', 5 ", S'". The heating coils of D are 
joined to ordinary steam pipes of the same diameter at J". 

This still could be made in any size to suit a greater or less 
production than that mentioned, a smaller size for a household 
or small laboratory, and in larger sizes for office buildings or 
for manufacturers needing a large supply of distilled water. A 
number of these stills are now in use. 




CHAPTER XXI. 


Part II. 


CLAY COMBUSTION BOATS. 


The clay boats are made from Klingenberg clay.* 
analysis of it is given herewith: 

Protoxide of iron.. 

Silica. "... 

Alumina. 

Ignition loss. 


A t3^ical 


Per cent. 

2.67 

52-48 

29.46 
14.18 


Any plastic clay free from grit would answer just as well. 
The clay is ground to pass a 30-mesh sieve, and is thoroughly 
kneaded to a stiff dough with water. It is then rolled in a towel. 
By wetting the towel occasionally, the clay can be kept ready 
to use as long as desired. 

The.clay is rolled on a moist plaster-of-paris slab into a cigar 
shape and pressed into the j)lastcr-()f“})aris mold with the thumbs. 
The excess clay is scraped off with a thin-edged piece of wood. 
The guide strip is then laid on the mold. It is the exact dupli¬ 
cate of the face of the mold, or pmno as shown in the plan. This 
strip, of course, has an opening in it coinciding exactly with 
IcdJ, Fig. 39. The strip can be fastened on by a gum l)and at 
each end. The wooden tool T is {)lunged down through this slot, 
and, while being held perfectly vertical, it is slid along tlu‘ wooden 
guide strip, scoo])ing out the clay and shaping th(‘ interior of 
the boat. The tool slides a,long the strij) on its surfaces at R 
and R'. The distance's from c' to R and from R' to d' a.rt‘ ca[ua,l 
and conform to tlu* thickness of the guide* stri[). The dista,n('e 
c'd' ecpials cd. c'V and V'd' regulate tlu* thickness of the walls 
of the boat. VJ'V' forms the intt'rior of the* boat. The tool T is 
rounded on one side and is trimmed to a thin edge on the rounded 

* A blend of tiae s ;j; 


:i\'cs betlcT re.sulls. 








CLAY COMBUSTION BOATS 




side. The tools are kept in water, when not in the operator's 
hand, to prevent the clay 'from sticking to them. The interior 
of the mold has a flat bottom. The author prefers a boat of 
the following outside dimensions when burned: 15 mm. wide at 




top by 7 mm. wide at bottom by 9 mm. high by 131-I mm. long. 
The bowl of the mold should be about 6 per cent larger in all 
its dimensions to allow for shrinkage. 

After the interior has been properly shaped, the guide strip 
is removed, the face of the mold scraped clean, and the mold put 
away in a warm place for the clay to dry. Slow drying for one 
or two days is the best. When the boats no longer seem damp 
to the touch, they are removed from the molds and dried for 
several hours in an air bath at a temperature of 120° C. They 
are then put in a muffle furnace, and the latter is lighted and 
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the heat brought as quickly as convenient to a temperature of 
850^^ to 900° C. (very bright red-heat) and kept at that tem¬ 
perature for from two to four hours. The heat is then turned 
off and the boats are ready for use. A boy can easily mold 
forty boats in three hours, and, after the molding is completed, 
the remaining operations require but a few moments' attention 
to make the transfers from the drying space to the air bath, and 
from the latter to the mufSe furnace. 

The boat should have walls and bottoms about inch thick. 
Boats made as described answer all of the purposes of porcelain 
boats, and, one can readily see, are extremely cheap. The 
writer first experimented with a view to making his own boats, 
more than 4 years ago, and now uses them for all combustion 
work. 

It is convenient to have the dimension Kh, 62 mm.; %, 177 
mm., and the total thickness of the mold 25 mm. 

When the boats have been burned, two or three from each 
batch should be placed in the combustion furnace and a blank 
analysis made. If the weighing apparatus shows a gain of more 
than 0.0002 gram, it is an indication of imperfect burning of the 
boats. They should be reburned until free from all carbonaceous 
matter. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance and advice 
rendered him by the superintendent of the plumbago crucible 
factory of this works, Mr. Bayard Guthrie, in working out the 
method of making a cheap substitute for porcelain combustion 
boats. 
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International Atomic Weights, 1914. 




Atomic 

Elements. 

Atomic 

Elements. 


Weights. 

Weights. 


Symbol. 



Symbol. 


Aluminium 

A 1 

27.1 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

96.0 

Antimony 

Sb 

120.2 

Neodymium 

Nd 

144-3 

Argon 

A 

39.88 

Neon 

Ne 

20.2 

Arsenic 

As 

74.96 

Nickel 

Ni 

58.68 

Barium 

Ba 

137-37 

Niton (radium ema- Nt 

222.4 

Bismuth 

Bi 

208.0 

nation) 



Boron 

B 

II .0 

Nitrogen 

N 

14.01 

Bromine 

Br 

79.92 

Osmium 

Os 

190.9 

Cadmium 

Cd 

112.4 

Oxygen 

0 

16.00 

Caesium 

Cs 

132.81 

Palladium 

Pd 

106.7 

Calcium 

Ca 

40.07 

Phosphorus 

P 

31.04 

Carbon 

C 

12 .00 

Platinum 

Pt 

195.2 

Cerium 

Ce 

140.25 

Potassium 

K 

39.10 

Chlorine 

Cl 

35-46 

Praseodymium 

Pr 

140.6 

Chromium 

Cr 

52.0 

Radium 

Ra 

226.4 

Cobalt 

Co 

58.97 

Rhodium 

Rh 

102.9 

Columbium 

Cb 

93-5 

Rubidium 

Rb 

8s -43 

Copper 

Cu 

63-57 

Ruthenium 

Ru 

loi. 7 

Dyprosium 

Dy 

162.5 

Samarium 

Sa 

150.4 

Erbium 

Er 

167.7 

Scandium 

Sc 

44.1 

Europium 

Fluorine 

Eu 

F 

152.0 

19.0 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Se 

Si 

79.2 

28.3 

Gadolinium 

Gd 

157.3 

Silver 

Ag 

107.88 

Gallium 

Ga 

69.9 

Sodium 

Na 

23.00 

Germanium 

Ge 

72.5 

Strontium 

Sr 

87.63 

Glucinum 

G 1 

9.1 

Sulphur 

S 

32.07 

Gold 

Au 

197.2 

Tantalum 

Ta 

181.s 

Helium 

He 

3-99 

Tellurium 

Te 

127-5 

Holmium 

Ho 

163.5 

Terbium 

Tb 

159 -2 

Hydrogen 

H 

1.008 

Thallium 

T 1 

204.0 

Indium 

In 

114.8 

Thorium 

Th • 

232.4 

Iodine 

I 

126.92 

Thulium 

Tm 

168.5 

Iridium 

Ir 

193.1 

Tin 

Sn 

II9.O 

Iron 

Fe 

55-84 

Titanium 

Ti 

48.1 

Krypton 

Kr 

82.92 

Tungsten 

W 

184.0 

Lanthanum 

La 

139-0 

Uranium 

u 

238.5 

Lead 

Pb 

207.10 

Vanadium 

V 

51-0 

Lithium 

Li 

6.94 

Xenon 

Xe 

130.2 

Lutecium 

Lu 

174.0 

Ytterbium 

Yb 

172.0 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24.32 

Yttrium 

Yt 

89.0 

Manganese 

Mn 

54.93 

Zinc 

Zn 

65-37 

Mercury 

Hg 

200.6 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90.6 
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